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ABSTRACT 

The Career Information System (CIS) was developed 
with the purpose of providing direct access to career and labor 
market information in forms meaningful to students and other clients 
and integrated into schools and social agencies in the State. The 
document discusses the information system, dealing with the topics: 
economics of information, information sources, data storage, career 
planning information file maintenance, manpower requirements, and 
evaluation of career planning information content and timeliness. In 
attempting to systematize the delivery of information, CIS 
implemented both the QUEST questionnaire and occupational 
descriptors. While other user components were less used, each was 
considered as the most valuable system component by a significant 
portion of those who used it. Two main CIS services were provided to 
users: (1) consultation, demonstration, and inservice training for 
staff of agencies where the career informatiqn delivery system is 
used, and (2) supply and interpretation of labor market information 
to program planners. The document also discusses the Oregon Manpower 
Stujdies, surveys on the pertinence of information requests, and a 
detailed financial analysis. Included are graphic tables and charts 
and 10 appendixes. (BP) 
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CHAPTER I 
SUMMARY AND BASIC CONCLUSIONS 



The Career Information System is not a conventional research 
project in which a research report is the principal product. Instead 
it is an attempt to institute a systematic information development 
procedure and to implement and manage an effective system for 
delivering information to ''program planners and clients, all through 
the cooperative efforts of established institutions and institutional 
resources. 

As a concept and as a functioning organization, the Career 
Information System (CIS) can be viewed both as a system itself and 
as a component designed to complete a larger system. As a compo-7^ 
nent the principal CIS goal is bridging the gap between occupational 
labor market information producers and consumers. The resulting 
CIS functions are both catalytic and contributory. Facilitating inter- 
agency cooperation and communication is an important part of 
systematic information development and delivery. Thus, both 
system functions are essential to evaluation of CIS activity and impact 
during the first two phases of the three phase project. 

This evaluation comes approximately mid-way in the implementa- 
tion of the system. Therefore, the evaluation cannot attempt to 
reach final conclusions on all matters, but instead to assess progress 
to date and to chart a path for Phase III. Obviously some matters, 
such as information development methodology, were dealt with early, 
while others, such as implementation in agencies and some evaluation, 
were planned for Phase III. 

The evaluation concentrates on the program developmental 
activities called for in the CIS proposal for Phases I and II. In 
general, it documents work completed, and critiques both the methods 
and the progress to date. Essentially, the evaluation is a staff 
effort. 
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Koalization of the need for coordinated management of occupa- 
tional information antedated the formation of the Career Information 
System. When representatives from data-producing and occupational 
information-using agencies began to assess the need and possibilities 
of responding to it, several factors converged to make CIS a reality. 
The Oregon Employment Division was involved in substantial occupa- 
tional labor market research; the Oregon Board cf Education was 
developing a major career education thrust, and the Occupational 
Information Access System was proving an effective means of deliver- 
ing occupational information to individuals involved in occupational 
exploration and career decision- making. These factors and the unified 
commitment of the group of agency representatives eventually resulted 
in a proposal for establishment of the Career Information System as 
a model interagency consortium with the purpose of providing direct 
access to current career and labor market information in forms 
meaningful to students and clients and integrated into schools and 
social agencies in the state. With essential endorsements and pledges 
of cooperation from the heads of pertinent state agencies and local 
institutions, the Career Information System was established under the 
authority of a Board and a staff was organized to compile labor market 
data and facilitate the integration of careex* information into agency and 
school counseling and instructional programs. CIS has developed 
strong working relationships with its user agencies, entering with them 
into formal agreements which clearly communicate the specific responsi- 
bilities of each; it has involved these user agencies in continued 
development of the CIS function and has specified and obtained agreement 
on ^'Standards for Use'' of the Sjystem. 

The project proposal is quite explicit in committing CIS to the 
development of a systematic information updating design. Locating* 
sources and obtaining data are key elements. The strategy of rely- 
ing on existing data resources was also set forth in the proposal and 
seemed to be supported by several advantages, although the costs and 
time required to negotiate and implement such agreements were under- 
estimated. Major efforts have been put forth to establish working 
relationships with the Oregon Employment Division, Occupational 
Outlook Section of the Bureau of Labor Statistics as well as other 
organizations. None has been totally successful, but major exchanges 
of information have taken place. 

Relatively unprocessed data sources have also been used by CIS. 
Telephone contacts with persons knowledgeable about the occupation, 
newspaper "Help Wanted'* sections and the "Job Bank Openings Summary" 
have been principal sources. Generally these sources have proved to 
be inexpensive and helpful, both in updating career planning information 
and in consulting with program planners. 



Tlie occupational descriptions are the heart of the career 
information delivery system and pose the greatest demands for 
information. Greatest needs are for up-to-date information on 
current employment, wages, occupational supply, hiring require- 
ments, and training sources to be used in several System compo- 
nents such as the descriptions. Education File, Attribute File, and 
cassette interviews. 

The CIS carries on continuous updating of information as new 
data become available as well as conducting periodic reviews of all 
System components and inlDrmation content. Several research 
instruments have been developed to assist these processes. The 
periodic review is not an attempt to examine all System aspects but 
to accomplish predetermined objectives. Materials are submitted 
to review panels for validation. While there is general satisfaction 
with this design for information maintenance, experimentation has 
been limited due primarily to the System changes and modifications 
required by marketing successes. The periodic review process is 
also utilized to increase integration and consistency between System 
components. 

Two principal methods of evaluating the content of CIS information 
are utilized: (1) analysis of user comments; (2) comparison with 
model information systems or statements of need. Comments of 
users became available when coordinators in the schools were asked 
to respond to questions about the System. Comments indicated that 
users were confident about the accuracy of the information and sugges- 
tions for improvement generally called for more audio-visual material. 

A list of information items prepared by the California Department 
of Human Resources is used as a model against which to evaluate the 
capacity of the Career Information System. The comparison suggests 
that CIS is delivering most of the information found useful by the 
California agency, although usually in less detail. Analysis shows 
that the CIS is delivering most of the required information although 
some of the data are not yet available. 

Extensive field testing of the occupational informaition system 
has established the overall attractiveness and effectiveness of the 
System for a wide range of different kinds of clients in different 
school and agency settings. Evaluation of individual components and 
both computer and manual versions of the System has shown that the 
QUEST questionnaire and list and the occupational descriptions are 
the backbone of the System The attractiveness of the teletype terminal. 



a feature of the computerized version, has no parallel in the occupa- 
tional needle- sort version, yet both versions have been found to be 
effective. The other information components, namely, the Bibliography 
and Books, the occupational interview cassettes, the VISIT file, and 
the. educational file, are used much less, yet a significant proportion 
of users rate each of these components ae most helpful or most 
valuable. Further evaluation of some of i^ese components is needed, 
and continued development and modification of the CIS information 
delivery system and system components is essential. 

User satisfaction with the quantity, quality and format of the 
information received is consistently high, indicating that the flow of 
information between data producers and decision makers can be com- 
pleted. Users not only report getting accurate, relevant occupational 
information, but also indirectly learn about the occupational exploration 
and career decision- making process. The delivery systems installed 
in schools have continued to receive high volume usage over time 
but have had only a moderate effect on instructional programs. 

High school teachers and counselors have been impressed with 
the high rate of use and high degree of involvement by students with 
this multi- media approach to occupational information delivery. How- 
ever, counselors generally conclude that the system lacks effective- 
ness and is inappropriate for persons with very low or no reading 
skills. Testing in Employment Division offices in Portland demonstrated 
a consistent attractiveness for ES clients. Continuing pilot use with 
special clients groups such as NYC enroUees, WIN program participants, 
ADC mothers and elderly persons seeking part-time w-ork, further 
confirms System application and effectiveness with diverse kinds of 
users. While these pilot tests are not conclusive, results help delineate 
and specify effects of different settings or conditions on ^stem use 
outcomes. As CIS expressly moves toward working with social 
agencies, continuing experimentation contributes further elaboration 
and detail to the firm base of full scale evaluative data, thus expanding 
CIS ability to effectively adapt the System to varying agency conditions 
and needs. 

A complementary impact has been created through provision of 
occupational and labor market information to program planners. The 
Manpower Information Clearinghouse, the Career Information System's 
special effort to assist planners, has established contact with a large 
number of data- producing agencies, whose information is used by all 
portions of CIS. MIC has v/orked to obtain, on a regular basis, 
notification of the pending or recent release of manpower studies from 
data- producing agencies. Publication and dissemination of Oregon 
Manpower Studies , an annotated bibliography of current reports and 
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studies having significance to the Oregon labor market, has resulted 
in a better response from data-producing agencies, but personal 
requests to some agencies are still necessary prior to new issues. 
A recent telephone survey reveals that the bibliography has been 
received favorably and sometimes enthusiastically. 

Requests for planning information have come from representa- 
tives of a variety of agencies, educational and non-educational, 
although most questions were related directly to training programs. 
Since most requests are made by persons unfamiliar with labor 
market data,' a considerable amount of time is spent helping users 
specify needs and shape research design. A standard research design 
has been developed which is applicable to many requests. Formats 
for responding range from telephone calls or letters to written 
reports. Users consistently have expressed satisfaction with the 
information supplied and a number of program decisions have been 
based on MIC findings. 

A major goal of CIS has been development of the System in such 
a way that it can be sustained in the long run by the institutions it 
serves. During Phases I and II, development costs have been high 
and continuing experimentation with ways of achieving efficiency in 
production have not yet produced full economies of scale. It is 
estimated the System will reach 25, 000 to 30,000 students during 
1972-73 school year, about 15 percent of Oregon^s secondary and 
higher education population. For 1973-74, commitments to date 
indicate an estimated 100,000 students will use it. The CIS Board 
has established a pricing schedule for user institutional support to 
CIS which does not include the operating costs of the delivery system. 
These operating costs are borne by the user institutions. CIS has 
surpassed its pledged local support for Phase II, and it is likely to 
reach three-fourths user support within one additional year. Since 
the Manpower Information Clearinghouse services to program planners 
are a pilot project no charges to users were made. 

Overall CIS has demonstrated during the first two phases of 
development that a complete information system can be built by 
supplementing existing research and service activities with an inte- 
grated information delivery system. Within Oregon, these services 
have had a significant impact which will continue as CIS moves into 
its expansion phase. Then, much more pronounced and widespread 
effects will be discernible. 
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Chapter II 



INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

Origins of Project 

The concept of an occupational information system that could 
effectively serve students and clients in a variety of Oregon settings 
was developed by several people in the state long before the Career 
Information System was actually begun. As early as 1960, Franklin 
Zeran from Oregon State University discussed the need for some 
type of coordinated management of information between the various 
agencies in the state directly concerned with the production and 
dissemination of occupational information. However, it was not 
until representatives from the Oregon State Employment Division, 
the Oregon Board of Education, Oregon State University, the 
University of Oregon, and the Lane Intermediate Education District 
began to explore solutions to this need in the Fall of 1969 that 
something concrete took place. At the meeting the discussion topic 
centered on a demonstration by representatives from the 3M Corpora- 
tion of VIEW, a microfilm format for storage of occupational informa- 
tion. Ironically, the VIEW system was not the delivery vehicle later 
endorsed by this group. However, this meeting did stimulate dis- 
cussion of practical delivery devices and led to the establishment of a 
group with a sense of common commitment. As a result of this 



^ Early planners of the Oregon Career Information System included: 

Dr. Cas Heilman, then Professor of Career Education at Oregon 
State University; 

. Dr. Kenneth Hills, then Director of Student Services at the 
Oregon Board of Education; 

Mr. Paul Kerr, State Supervisor of Technical Development and 
Analysis in the Oregon Employment Service; 

Mr. William Manley, Director of Career Education for the Lane 
lnterm.ediate Education District; 

Dr. Bruce McKinlay, Research Associate in the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research at the University of Oregon; 

Mr. Thomas Williams, Career Education Specialist at the Oregon 
Board of Education; and 

Dr. Franklin Zeran, then Professor and former Dean in the School 
of Education at Oregon State University. 
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meeting it became apparent that strong cooperating relationships 
between agencies needed a formula and unified effort if such a state- 
wide program was to be successful. The group continued to meet 
at regular intervals during the next few months. Their discussions 
led to a thorough review of the components and feasibility of a 
career information system including such factors as information 
development, delivery devices, in-service training, location, staffing 
and resources for funding. 

As this nucleus of people from various state agencies continued 
their discussions, it was recognized that governmental agencies and, 
to some extend private firms, produced a great deal of useful infor- 
mation, but the best of it is rarely prepared for use by students, 
counselees, and^ job seekers. It was concluded that a most serious 
obstacle in getting such information to students, job seekers, and 
others was the lack of effective data gathering and dissemination 
systems. 

One of the important resources at the group's disposal was a 
project of the U,S, Employment Service^ the Oregon Employment 
Division, and the University of Oregon involving work on an innovative 
information delivery system entitled Occupational Information Access 
System (OIAS). The OIAS project was funded by the U,S, Labor 
Department in September of 1969 to design and field test a model labor 
market information delivery system. 



Problems and Emerging Resources 

The need for occupational information had spurred the Oregon 
Employment Division to undertake an extensive program of area skill 
surveys in the early and mid-1960*s, some of which contained sub- 
stantial advances in both research methodology and delivery format. 
Experience with those studies led to an appreciation of the potential 
value of the information to people engaged in career and training 
program planning. The level of utilization was low, however, and 
it became apparent that tabular format and lack of occupational supply 
information were serious shortcomings and partly responsible. 

In 1967 the Employment Service planned the first updating of an 
area skill survey, the 1967 Lane County Labor Skill Survey. That 
study was significant for two other reasons as well. The format of 
this study was drastically revised so that it contained a collection of 
nearly 200 occupational briefs written in a non-technical style. The 
study contained a variety of localized data including for the first time 
complete information on occupational supply as well as demand. The 
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supply information was developed following a methodology entitled 
Forecasting Occupational Supply , developed under a Manpower 
Administration contract.^ 

The 1967 Lane County Labor Skill Survey was published in the 
early months of 1969. It was fairly well received by counselors and 
program planners in the schools and social agencies during the months 
following its release, but it did not receive the sustained attention that 
its innovative and carefully prepared format deserved. This time, 
though, the problems limiting its use were different. Waiting until all 
the occupational briefs were written before publishing them together in 
one volume resulted in a fairly long time span between data collection 
and publication. Some users undoubtedly concluded that the information 
was out of dale by the time they received it. While this was certainly an 
over-reaction, since only a few information items have such a short 
useful life, it was understandable. 

Finally, use of occupational information in career planning was 
impeded by the absence of any mechanism available to the average 
user to help him identify occupations for further examination. Without 
a device that would permit a person to use available information about 
interests, abilities, preferences and needs, users would continue to be 
guided by status considerations, race and family background, and other 
limiting associations. ^ 

It was apparent that a delivery system capable of handling new 
information as it becomes available and meeting the other needs of 
individuals was needed. The delivery system itself should be attractive 
to users. The information format should be oriented to career pjanners, 
readable, and not highly technical. Analysis of an occupation should be 
thorough, including both demand/supply considerations. The delivery 
system should be capable of frequent updating. Finally, some method 
should be included to assist users in selecting occupations for exploration 

Significant Institutions 

Schools are ports of entry to career success or career failures, 
yet seldom is there a school with a clearly defined career guidance 
program effectively meeting student needs. More often the development 
of the career guidance program has been delegated to a counselor who 
has neither the time nor the individual expertise to bring about an effec- 
tive program; or career guidance is frequently thought of by the schools 
staff and administration as the "Career Day" that happens once a year. 
Too often students' understandings of careers, as well as their choices 
and pursuits of careers, are left to chance. Rare indeed is the school 

2Bruce McKinlay and Lowell E. Johnson, Forecasting Occupation al 
Supply: A Methodological Handbook , Technical Report Nuniber 4, Man- 
power' Research Project, State of Oregon Employment Division, 
February 1^969. 



where the administration, counselors, teachers and parents work 
together to discover the career needs and decision- making competencies, 
of their students and bring this knowledge to bear upon their own 
functional relationships with them. 

Social agencies and their counselors face similar problems in 
assembling and using relevant career information. Counselors' 
limited time and training in this area often result in inadequate 
occupational information systems. This is a particular problem 
because of the great diversity of client information needs which 
include the wide range of occupations, the depth of information 
regarding each occupation, and the readiness of the client for the 
information. Some system for bringing, together the disjointed pieces 
of information was sorely needed. 

The integration of appropriate systems of dissemination with an 
agency's or school's planned career guidance approach was seen as . 
vital. Too often, cabinet files filled with career briefs, shelved copies 
of the Occupational Outlook Handbook , or career films and tapes can 
be found in storerooms and closets awaiting discovery by only the ambitious. 

Components of practical delivery systems were' now available to 
schools and social agencies where the use of such information is 
critical for student and client decision making. What was needed was 
organizational effort to implement these systems and staff to insure that 
accurate and timely information was disseminated. Each in the group 
realized that the time was at hand for Oregon to make its move in this 
direction, yet no single organization had the expertise or financial 
resources to handle the job alone. Each felt that he could obtain the 
commitment from his particular agency or organization to join in sup- 
porting a model system for delivering occupational information. 

Goals of the Project 

By the spring of 1970 the group was determined to develop a 
proposal that clearly outlined the goals for establishing a Career 
Information System for the state. They proposed that the Career 
Information System should be a model inter-agency consortium which 
would provide practical means of direct access to current V:areer and 
labor market information: such information should be presented in forms 
which are meaningful to individual students and clients and integrated 
into schools and social agencies in the state. The proposal stated the 
following goals: 

1) Finance the formation of an inter-agency Career Information 

System for the collection, packaging, and dissemination of career 
information. 
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2) Develop information in an array of media and formats re- 
flecting differing needs of individuals and resources of agencies. 

3) Manage various information access systems. 

4) Provide systems engineering services to schools and social 
agencies such as the Employment Division, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and Public Welfare throughout the state. Such services would help 
individual schools and agencies select appropriate information and 
delivery components for a functioning system. 

5) Provide consultant services to help individual school and 
agency staff members integrate occupjational information into on- going 
instructional, planning and counseling functions. 

6) Provide pre-service and in-service training opportunities for 
present and potential school and agency staff. 

7) Field test organizational and financial arrangements of the 
CIS program prior to expansion throughout the state. 

8) Evaluate the efficiency of the CIS operations and the effective- 
ness of the disseminated information in improving student and client 
career decisions. 

Throughout the planning stage it was recognized that new and 
attractive delivery vehicles would be used, but that valid information 
content was to be the real heart of the system, and effective imple- 
mentation was essential. 



Specific Information Needs 

A review of the literature related to career decision making 
reveals the importance which prominent theoreticians place on current 
career information. Ginzberg pointed to the complexity of occupational 
decisions by stating: 

"if he (the client) could base his choice on but one 
element, such as his interest or capacities, without regard 
for the job market, the income structure, and the social 
prestige which attaches to different kinds of work, his choice 
would be simple and direct. However, a series of factors 
both internal and external affect his decision."^ 



Eli Ginzberg, "The Theory of Occupational Choice," The 
Development of Human Resources , (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966) 
p. 47. 
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lt is a recognized fact that the characteristics of the labor market 
is an important external factor in career choice. When the individual 
needs information about the labor market and he is unable to get that 
information himself, (or is not aware of his need for it), it is the 
counselor's responsibility to direct him to the exact information he 
requires. Peters and Hansen forthrightly state that, "Vocational 
guidance is ii^iplemented through the use of appropriate occupational 
information. " 



Donald Super, one of the most highly regarded of the career 
development theorists, lists "possession of information concerning the 
preferred occupations" as a necessary part of th^ vocational develop- 
mental tasks of crystallization and specification. He also identified 
information and planning about the preferred occupation as essential 
dimensions of vocational maturity, 

Leona Tyler notes that occupational information serves at least 
two major purposes- -occupational exploration and occupational selection, 
Tyler suggests films, field observations, and conversations with workers 
for a client engaged in occupational exploration. The exploratory use of 
occupational information, then, could be termed a . "search for promising 
alternative courses of action,"^ 

During the stage in which specification occurs, the ruling out of 
certain alternatives, the client needs information which is both more 
comprehensive and more specific. The task of the individual at this 
stage is to vividly sense the life style he will be choosing if he selects 
a particular occupation; thus, his questions are more specific: "What 
are the prospects for placement once he gets out of school? Where 
would he be likely to live? How big is the income level? What are 
his chances for advancement?"^ 



"^Herman J, Peters and James C, Hansen, ed, , Vocational Guidance 
and Career Development, (New York: MacMillan Co., 1966) p, 173, 

^Samual H, Osipow, "Super's Developmental Self- Concept Theory 
of Vocational Behavior, " Theories of Career Development , (New York: 
Appleton- Century- Crofts, 1968) pp, 124-12 5, 

^Ibid, , p. 129, 

'^Leona Tyler, The Work of the Counselor , (New York: Appleton- 
Century- Crofts, 1969) p, 119 

^Ibid,, p, 120, 
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JoAnn Harris has commented that it is often a problem to gel 
persons in the exploratory stage to read occupational information.'^ 
The information appropriate to the process of exploration is general 
in nature, and is designed to stimulate further interest by opening 
new options for exploration. 

Vocational F'ducation Planning Requirements 

Manpower data are required, both by law and by good planning 
method, for program and curriculum development. Even in areas 
where there is exceptionally good cooperation among agencies, there 
is inadequate exchange of manpower research. The reason is not a 
lack of willingness to cooperate, but a lack of any systematic clearing- 
house mechanism. There is also inadequate utilization of useful data 
from the census, manpower studies, graduate follow-up studies, and 
other sources. 

School administrators and curriculum coordinators must seek 
specific information on the present and projective supply and demand 
for workers in individual occupations or clusters of occupations as well 
as relate this information to specific curriciilar decisions. The CIS 
was. seen as a model which would provide practica'l means of direct 
access to such meaningful and useful career and labor market informa- 
tion. 

Accurate up-to-date occupational information is essential for 
many kinds of training and program planning. MDTA, WIN, and other 
manpower programs require that there be reasonable expectation of 
employment for graduates; high school, post-secondary, and on-the-job 
training are likewise intended to prepare graduates for actual manpower 
needs. A CIS could substantially improve the flow of essential program 
planning data from data producing agencies to program planners in 
social agencies and educational institutions. 

Information from the CIS could be useful as curriculum materials 
in occupational and other educational programs. Access to usable 
occupational information is now extremely difficult for individual 
instructors, and a central source such as the CIS would improve 
their chances of finding and using the information they need. 



^JoAnn Harris, "The Computerization of Vocational Information, " 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly , September 1968, p. 12. v> 
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The Oregon Board of Education is vitally interested in making 
education relevant to the life interests and needs of students. Strong 
emphasis is placed on preparing each student for the world of work. 
In a recent publication. The Oregon Board of Education points directly 
to one of its projected activities for public schools as being: 

"Continuously updating catalogues of occupational 
information materials (films, filmstrips, etc.) which will 
help teachers in every subject field relate classroom 
instruction to the world of work. 



Delivery of Labor Market Information to Clients 

With the current emphasis on career preparation in school 
curricula, it is imperative that provision be made for ample oppor- 
tunities for students to explore the technical requirements, working 
conditions, and political and social responsibilities of each of the 
career families open to them« The "Career Cluster" curriculum must 
be tied to practical sources where students can acquire accurate and 
current information to assist them in their exploration. In addition, 
the rapidly growing career exploration courses now being introduced 
on many college campuses, have a common element, information * 

Many agencies would have their particular type of application 
to serve their clients. The Oregon Employment Division and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division have continuing programs and major 
responsibilities which could be serviced by the CIS. Many manpower 
programs such as WIN, CEP, NYC and others would also benefit 
from ready access to reliable occupational information. 

Career information that is current and offers practical access- 
ibility are the vital elements that can be offered by a service agency 
such as the Career Information System. An equally important element 
to be offered by the CIS is assistance to a school or agency in inte- 
grating information into formulating a career guidance approach which 
is consistent with the needs of their students and clients. Conceivably 
every school and college in the state would be a potential user of its 
services. 



^^Leonard E. Kunzman, "Career Education in Oregon, " Oregon 
State Board of Education, 1970, p. 4. 
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Expected Geographic Coverage of the Project \ 

As the project was conceived, the CIS would have the capability 
of collecting and disseminating career information throughout the 
state of Oregon. Such coverage created a number of questions that 
needed to be dealt with: (1) how can the labor market information be 
regionalized within the state? (2) what formats for the occupational 
information will be appropriate for the various student and client 
clientele? (3) what tyyes of delivery systems will need to be 
developed to serve the entire state? (4) how can the sparsely 
populated areas of the state be serviced economically? These and 
other questions were on the minds of the people who were seeing the 
CIS develop as a statewide organization. 

School population to be reached . This project attempts to help 
fulfill a basic function in the career development of students moving 
through Oregon school systems, by supplying them with current 
occupational information for personal decision- making. The career 
development theoreticians have written about this basic function, 
school counselors have talked about it, and the public is now asking 
for this kind of service. Each would agree that most students go 
through an exploratory stage of development in which career choices 
are tentative. Through this period (grades 7 or 8 to post high school 
for many), the information appropriate to this process of exploration 
is general in nature, and should be designed to stimulate interest by 
opening new options for further explorations. 

These facts suggest that the school population that could be 
served by the CIS would include junior and senior high schools in 
the state as well as a number of post- high school institutions (community 
colleges, public and private four-year institutions, and private voca- 
tional and technical schools). It was thought that the multi-media 
approach would provide sufficient flexibility to satisfy a significant range 
of differing student information needs. The actual number of students 
included in this group could run as high as a quarter- million. 

Social agency population to be reached . Social agencies in the 
state have their particular types of applications for occupational 
information, but many are potential users of the CIS service. A num- 
ber of social service projects, not all of which have employment as a 
major goal, find career information of the type available through CIS 
highly useful. Larger state agencies such as the Oregon Employment 
Division and the Vocational Rehabilitation Division have continuing 
programs and major responsibilities that could utilize stimulating 
career information with their clients. It is a goal of CIS to explore 
these needs with the agencies involved and to discover thereby what 
assistance CIS could provide. If cooperating relationships can be 
O , established with the major social agencies in the state, it is highly 
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probable that many thousands of their clients could be supplied inexpen- 
sively and adequately with current occupational information for their 
career decision making. 

Need For and Extent of Agency Support of Goals 

Support for the concept and goals of a statewide organization to 
supply, occupational information came from local schools, state 
agencies and members of the planning committee who represented 
several state and local agencies. Reasons for preferring an inter- 
agency effort are numerous. To begin with, much of the data on 
which career planning information must be based comes from existing 
agencies, though not from any single agency. Many produce various 
kinds of data, and all must be involved in one way or another in 
making their data available. At the other end of the continuum^ 
existing agencies, both state and local, have the established contacts 
and service delivery systems through which career information should 
flow if it is to be of maximum usefulness to individuals. Thus, 
population serving agencies are an essential link and should be part 
of the career information delivery system. Many of these same 
organizations have career education or manpower program responsi- 
bilities which can themselves benefit from readily available occupational 
information. Finally, there is the practical fact that no single agency 
has the skill or financial resources to provide this comprehensive 
service unilaterally. An effective system, therefore, requires the 
information sources, access to clients, expertise and financial backing 
of a variety of education and social service institutions. 

There was common commitment among these planning group 
members and full awareness that such an undertaking would require 
an uncommon degree of cooperation. It would, in fact, require 
large and forceful state bureaucracies to lay aside some traditional 
defenses and share openly from their talent and resources. 

Letters of endorsement for the CIS concept and proposal were 
received by. the committee from key state agencies and from the 
county and local levels. Each pledged full support of his organization 
for the concept and endorsed its goa-s. 

Ross Morgan, Employment Division Administrator, said. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that much more must 
be done to develops disseminate, and utilize occupational 
information for Oregon's students and workers. The 
proposed CIS could prove to become an effective means 
for achieving such a goal. 
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Those of you who are involved in the development of a 
CIS can be assured that the Employment Division will 
energetically cooperate. We look forward to discussing 
specific areas in which we may participate. " 

The Employment Division's Deputy Administrator, Eldon Cone, 
added, 

'*We are pleased to have this opportunity to be working through 
the Provisional Board of Directors of the Career Information 
System, with the Oregon Board of Education, Oregon State 
University, the University of Oregon, and the Lane County 
Intermediate Education District/' 

"You may be assured, then, of our complete cooperation 
in the achievement of the CIS goals," 

Speaking for the Oregon Board of Education, Jesse Fasold, 
the Deputy Superintendent made the following commitments, 

"We are extremely pleased with the concept demonstrated 
by this committee in the overall planning of this proposal 
bringing together a consortia of the various educational 
institutions, an intermediate education district office, 
the Employment Office, and our own opportunity as the 
Oregon Board of Education to cooperate in this endeavor. 

You have our full support in this program. . . " 

At the University of Oregon, Dean Norman Sundberg of the 
School of Community Service and Public Affairs said, 

"The Career Information Service proposal which your 
group has developed is a good one. We recognize the 
need for such a service because we have been faced 
repeatedly with the need for better career information 
and better information dissemination methods in the 
development of the Wallace School of Community Service 
and Public Affairs and in other activities of the University. 
We heartily endorse the objective of the CIS and the con- 
cept of a coordinated, inter- institutional effort." 

The support of local school districts is reported by William Jones, 
Superintendent of the Lane Intermediate Education District. 

"The Lane County Superintendents' Advisory Committee on 
Career Education received the proposal of the Career 
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Information System at their February 3, 1971 monthly 
meeting. After considerable discussion about the concept 
of a statewide career ^information "S^issemination network, 
it was unanimously agreed to endorse the project. 

Furthermore, upon recommendation by the Superintendents' 
Advisory Committee, the Lane County superintendents as a 
whole endorsed the project as having significant implications 
in providing meaningful career information to students in 
Lane County as well as the state. 

Despite all good intentions, the successful implementation of 
cooperative arrangements is probably the exception rather than the 
rule, requiring, as it does, both effort and flexibility at many 
organizational levels. The Career Information System's first steps 
toward complete cooperation have not always gone smoothly, but the . 
demonstrable benefit, both to the agencies and to the clients, 
together with the representative structure of the CIS Board have 
kept this early commitment to cooperation very much alive in CIS 
during its early stages. 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 

Evolution of CIS Board of Directors 

As previously described, the original group who met to discuss 
the merits and feasibility of the CIS concept and who were to later 
form the nucleus of the CIS Board of Directors, were all representa- 
tives from state and local agencies. Collectively, their backgrounds 
represented knowledge and experience in the collection and analysis 
of career and labor market information, the development of delivery 
systems for occupational information, curriculum development, and 
the integration of career information in the decision- making process. 
A critical concern of each was the need for a service to help develop 
effective career guidance programs as well as to develop dynamic 
systems for compiling and disseminating career information. Their 
enthusiasm and commitment toward the CIS concept was due in large 
part to the potential effect they saw resulting from the unification of 
effort and multi- agency cooperation such a project would produce. 

This planning group continued to meet as a statewide committee 
representing the Oregon Board of Education, Oregon Employment 
Division, Oregon State University, University of Oregon, Lane 
Intermediate Education District, and secondary schools during the 
formulation and negotiation of a proposal for a continuing career 
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information systonfi for tho state, which would package and disseminate 
occupational inrorniation through eff(*ctivc information systems nvrh 
as th(» Ocuiupational Information Access System and would facilitate? 
the integration of such information into ongoing counseling and 
instructional programs. 

That proposal submitted by the Oregon Employment Division 
to the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration in 
early February of 1971, outlined the formulation of a formal Board 
of Directors representing a broad base of contact throughout the 
state of Oregon. Most of the personnel named as Board members 
were members of the original discussion and planning committee. 

Initial funding for the CIS was provided during the third 
quarter of 1971 by the Manpower Administrator's Office of Research 
and Development and the U.S. Employment Service. The Board met 
for the first time as a formal decision- making body during that 
quarter to select a Director of the Project, formulate a constitution, 
and elect a chaimian of the Board. Since that time, chairmanship 
of the Board has changed once and there have b9.en six changes in 
Board membership. 

The Board has developed and formalized a number of policy 
statements consisting of operating policy that assist the Director and 
CIS staff in the daily routine. Policies formalized by the Board 
cover such topics as pricing schedules, consortium membership. 
Director's authority to spend, establishment of user agencies and 
standards of use for occupational information delivery system usage. 

Structure and Function of CIS Board 

The Board constitution not only established its goals and 
objectives but set up the new consortium's organizational structure 
and working relationships. 

Membership in the consortium is by formal invitation and is 
extended to representatives from secondary and higher educational 
institutions, social service agencies, CIS user agencies, or other 
persons designated by the Board as appropriate. Policies are 
established for the selection, nomination, election, and tenure of 
Board members. 

Provisions are outlined for the election and terms for Board 
officers. The formal relationships between the Board of Directors 
and *ihe CIS staff are clearly established. (See Appendix A for a 
copy of the CIS Constitution. ) 
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Although a formal committee structure was not provided in the 
CIS Constitution, provision was made to establish committees deemed 
appropriate from the Board's membership and from personnel in 
user agencies. Such ad hoc committee procedures have effectively 
served the organizational and functional needs of the CIS Board during 
Phases I and II of the project. Precedent for ad^^hoc committees had 
been established by this group prior to their formulation as a Board, 
An ad hoc committee to draft a working model of the constitution 
itself was an example of committee endeavors. This took place during 
the Fall of 1971. A selected subcommittee of the Board met several 
times to work out a constitution that was both flexible and sufficiently 
inclusive to serve Board needs. This subcommittee enlisted some 
consulting assistance on organizational structure from a University of 
Oregon professor who had particular expertise in this area. The 
results of the subcommittee work was largely accepted by the Board 
and ratified as their constitution. 

Another important ad hoc committee was established during the 
Fall of 1971 to draft a set of standards for use of the computerized 
system. The committee met and developed a set of standards which 
were presented to and approved by the Board. (For a copy of the 
standards, see Appendix B.) 

Structure and Functions of CIS Staff 

As originally conceived the CIS staff was organized to effectively 
carry out its major functions, i. e. compiling labor market data and 
facilitating the integration of career information into agency and 
school counseling and instructional programs. 

A director was selected by the CIS Board to supervise the 
operations, provide leadership to the organization's activity, and 
serve as Board liaison. Under his direction, staff was selected to 
work directly in information collection and development, in consulta- 
tion with schools and agencies, and as clerical and support personnel. 
The following chart of organizational relationships should serve to 
clarify the organizational structure and staff functions. 

One limitation of a graphic representation such as this is the 
disproportionate sizes of the various blocks. CIS staff totals fewer 
than ten FTE, including secretarial and administrative staff and 
part-time research assistants. Thus, despite its size on the chart, 
it is really very small in relation to the sizes of data producing 
agencies or user agencies. 
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b'rom the chart it is clear that definite provisions have been 
made lor feedback from users. Tho functions within the CIS 
organization are clear and distinct, yet roles are flexible. Exchange 
of information between CIS and data- producing agencies can freely 
move both ways. The Board also receives feedback from both data- 
producing and user agencies as well as from the CIS staff. These 
organizational communication patterns coupled with the clarity of 
functions contribute to CIS maintaining an effective organizational role. 

POPULATION SERVING AGENCIES 

A major function' of the CIS has been to develop strong working 
relationships with its user agencies (schools, colleges, and social 
agencies in the state). 

Far more agencies have become involved with CIS in connection 
with career planning information than with program planning. These 
organizations have been involved with CIS in three general ways. 
The first group can be described as pilot sites, where the CIS 
services have been demonstrated to agency and school personnel. 
Although the length of time for demonstration has varied, this 
practice has allowed the agency personnel first-hand observation of 
the System with their particular clients. With this experience, they 
are better able to decide upon the appropriate services for their 
clients^ needs. 

A second type of user agency might best be described as an 
experimental site. In this instance, a site was usually selected 
because of its unique setting or for its unusual clientele, thus pro- 
viding CIS the opportunity to conduct research with particular popula- 
tions of clients. 

The third group hab consisted of schools and agencies throughout 
the state who have become financial supporters of CIS and utilize its 
services with its students or clients. It is thir^ group of agencies and 
schools that has grown substantially during Phaae "^I of the project's 
development and who will eventually determine its future. 

Division of Responsibility Among CIS and User Agencies 

Regardless of the particular type of agency, pilot demonstration, 
experimental site, or financial supporter, the specific responsibilities 
of each need to be clearly defined and communicated. 

The CIS has taken full responsibility for providing such services 
as the development and maintenance of the occupational and educational 

O 
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iriTor rnriUon ril(»H, pr'oducint; the occupational intorviow casHctloH, 
and rnakin^^ chanf^(\s l.o llic QUEST program. 

Cooperatively, the CIS and user agencies have developed format 
and methodology for in- services and follow-up services. Although 
the CIS has developed the format of printed materials (i.e. user 
handbooks, bibliography, etc. ) the functions of printing and distribu- 
tion have been shared. A good deal of the evaluation has also been 
cooperative endeavors. Such a model of cooperation between CIS and 
its users not only carries out the spirit of the project but adds to a 
deeper commitment by both. It has been very apparent on several 
occasions that cooperation in a particular service has resulted in a 
significant financial advantage to both CIS and the user agency. A 
case in point is the printing and distribution of user handbooks in the 
Portland metropolitan area. CIS and the intermediate education district 
serving that area have developed a plan whereby CIS develops the 
handbook's correct format, and the district, at its own shop, prints, 
collates, and distributes the handbooks to users in the area in 
adequate quantities to meet the need. 

The user agencies have some specific responsibilities too. 
First, they agree to distribute and use the materials and programs 
of the System as they have been directed during the in-service 
training. They agree to communicate with the CIS on problems they 
may encounter in the use of the System or suggestions that they may 
have for its improvement. In the case of schools and agencies that 
are financial supporters of CIS services, Ihey take responsibility for 
the necessary budgetary and invoicing procedures to insure payment. 

Strategies for Bringing About Involvement of User Agencies 

As mentioned on a previous page, user agencies have tended 
to fall within three categories, pilot, experimental, and ones who 
are financially supporting CIS. The pilot schools or agencies have 
been closely linked with those who eventually support financially the 
activities of CIS. Generally, it has proven effective to select as a 
pilot site, a school or agency where the CIS services can be demon- 
strated effectively. Selecting such pilot sites involves all or part 
of the following criteria: (1) commitment to the CIS concept and 
interest in giving its services a fair trial in the pilot setting; (2) 
located in or near other potential users of the System; (3) agree- 
ment that other potential users will be invited to observe the System 
in action. This type of pilot use of the System usually has a specific 
time period. Most usage of this type takes a few hours, a week and 
sometimes as long as a month's trial. Usually CIS absorbs all 
expenses for such a demonstration. An exception was the selection 
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of 14 pilot, schools during the t'all of 1£)72 in the Portland metro- 
politan area. The 14 schools wore selected from a number who 
volunteered to be [)il()l sites. Each committed school personnel 
and facilities to make this seven- month demonstration as effective 
as possible. Although at this time of writing the time period is 
not complete, several substantial outcomes are visible. First, ail 
pilot schools appear to have the System in full operation and are 
working on integrating it into their instructional and counseling 
programs. Secondly, due to the awareness and interest of 
surrounding schools, there is^^inancial commitment from school 
districts in three counties (Portland metropolitan area) to CIS for 
the 1973-74 school year. Such financial support would extend CIS 
services to an additional 30, 000 to 35, COO students in this area next 
year. 

It is important for the CIS to constantly evaluate the effectiveness 
of its services, especially with client groups with M^hich it may not 
have been previously exposed. This type of experimentation not only 
serves to keep CIS responsive, but opens new avenues for the use of 
its services. In a pluralistic society new communication methods 
are needed. In agencies as well as schools, better ways of communi- 
cating must be developed. The fact that CIS appears quite innovative 
to some is itself an advantage in this effort. 

Agreements With User Agencies 

It is very important to the user agency as well as to CIS that 
communication concerning the System be clear and understandable. 
To assist in this process, the CIS^s Board of Directors established 
in 1971 a "Standards for Use" document (See Appendix B) that covers 
most of the circumstances in which a user agency might find itself. 
Regardless of the length of the use of the System, these standards 
communicate what are authorized and unauthorized practices and 
procedures. School and agency personnel are fully informed as to 
the content of the Standards and agree to following them in using 
the System. To date, no one has found the Standards overly 
restrictive or too complicated. 

In addition, the CIS writes a service agreement (See Appendix C) 
with each agency or school who is contracting for its services. This 
agreement outlines fully the responsibilities of both the CIS and the 
user. Having administrative staff from both sign this agreement and 
having it ratified by the CIS Board, fully informs all parties of their 
rights and obligations. It is desirable that this agreement be com- 
pleted prior to the time the System becomes operational in an agency, 
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l*o[)ulation serving agencies constitute one of the essential 
links in the career information dissenaination system being built in 
Oregon, for those agencies are the principal institutions through 
which individuals obtain information for their career planning. 
Many of those same agencies have substantial program planning 
responsibilities, also, and CIS can be of assistance by facilitating 
their access to information for use in their program planning 
activities. The preceding discussion has emphasized the relationship 
between CIS and these agencies because both financial and program 
responsibilities rest on those relationships and because there is less 
consultation with agency staff than is the case with program planning. 
Most arrangements with regard to program planning assistance have 
been rather informal to date, have involved frequent discussion of 
progress, and in general have been more in the nature of experimental 
than any other kind of relationships. When CIS program planning 
services move from an experimental to. a regular service, arrangements 
with users will become more formalized and standardized. 



ARRANGEMENTS WITH DATA PRODUCING AGENCIES 

An important design feature of the Career Information System 
is its information development capability, CIS is committed to the 
concept of filling its delivery system with current, valid and useful 
information. However, it does not follow that CIS should establish 
a large data gathering capability. Indeed, the project was conceived 
in part out of recognition that a great deal of existing information 
goes unutilized because of the absence of effective collection and 
delivery systems. What was needed was a thorough and reliable 
system for obtaining the data output of other organizations. 

As a result the Career Information System has expended con- 
siderable effort in order to fulfill the operating principle *'that CIS 
will make maximum use of existing data resources in preparing the 
information components of the delivery system before initiating the 
collection of new data.*' Major efforts have been undertaken to 
establish working relationships with the Oregon Employment Division, 
the U.S. Employment Service, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
as well as other organizations, and considerable communication and 
exchange of information has taken place. The strategy of relying on 
existing resources still seems to be supported by several advantages, 
although the costs and time required to formulate such agreements 
and implement working relationships were under- estimated. Perhaps 
this difficulty illustrates the need for an organization like CIS. 
Pertinent data sources are identified only from extensive experience, 
and information flows to users only with a substantial continued effort 
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from those user«, whether they be job applicants, or manpower 
information , specialists, Job applicants and students rarely have 
that experience or effort to expend on data collection. 

Three kinds of arrangements have been set up with data pro- 
ducing agencies. The arrangement involving the least amount of 
innovation is placement on a mailing list. Typically, this arrange- - ' 
ment is used for receiving the standard publications, newsletters and 
information releases of agencies with already established mailing 
lists. This arrangement has been made with a large number of 
organizations such as the Employment Division, the Oregon Board 
of Education, Manpower Administration, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the Oregon Educational Coordinating Council. Less ^ 
frequently, CIS has asked to be placed on mailing lists for informa- 
tion such as employee newsletters from the Employment Division 
and position descriptions from the Personnel Division of the State of 
Oregon not normally released to the public. 

Another somewhat more innovative arrangement involves advance 
notice of forthcoming publications. Under this arrangement, a 
designated representative of the data- producing agency notifies CIS 
of the content of these publications. The designated representative 
also is available to answer questions that arise and act as liaison 
between organizations. Such an arrangement has been established 
with the Occupational Outlook Section of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This arrangement with B,L,S, originated at the American Vocational 
Association convention in Portland where Mr. Shadbolt of CIS heard 
Neal Rosenthal of the Division of Occupational Outlook explain that the 
material contained in the handbook is at least 16 months old and 
typically older before users receive it. He indicated his interest in 
finding alternative ways of delivering information. After the meeting, 
Mr. Shadbolt spoke with Mr. Rosenthal about the feasibility of 
receiving research findings as they are developed, e.g. copies of 
the galley proofs. Mr. Rosenthal seemed interested. 

These contacts have resulted in correspondence being set up 
bel^ween the Division of Occupational Outlook and the CIS. We have 
received quarterly notices from Division notifying us of upc^oming 
publications. We have also established a contact with Mr. Donald 
Dillon, Research Assistant with the Division. 

The personal contact has probably been most helpful. On 
several occasions, we were able to gain quickly information about 
methodologies used by B.L.S. The quarterly notices have been of 
limited value, in that it only notifies us of publications that we might 
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miss or only tardily become aware of. However, we were already 
on the B.L.S. mailing list as well as the Superintendent of Documents 
mailing list of publications released by the Government Printing Office. 
These channels of information are as complete, if somewhat slower 
than, the quarterly letters. 

I 

The third arrangement is the moat innovative. Under this type, 
CIS arrange^; to exchange information with data- producing agencies. 
Typically, the exchange is initiated when one organization contacts 
the other, usv^ally for information that is already available or can 
be provided with limited additional effort. 

This sort of arrangement is fairly descriptive of the understanding 
CIS has worked out with the Oregon Employment Division. Basically, 
CIS submits occupational descriptions to the manpower economists as 
members of review panels. The manpower economist is asked to 
review generally the description and specifically the sections on wages, 
current employment and employment outlook. Manpower economists 
are not asked to develop information for the description, but if data 
are already available, they are encouraged to enclose it. In turn, 
the manpower economists are welcome to copy, use, and share the 
occupational descriptions and other information files, as well as pro- 
gram planning services, which they have done. 

Again, though, the arrangements with the Employment Division 
are something less than was originally hoped for. Then it was 
envisioned that manpower economists would assume a more active role 
in the development of information in return for more extensive use by 
the Employment Division of CIS services. While this original design 
was planned and developed during a number of workshops, presentations, 
meetings and correspondence via letters and telephone, it culminated 
in a proposal presented at a meeting of Employment Division administra- 
tors and CIS staff members. A better understanding of ^^he proposal 
can be gained by examining its conterit which is appendeclv^to this report. 
(See Appendix D. ) 

The effort undertaken to arrange a cooperative agreement with 
the OED has been the most extensive. While the effort has not yet 
produced a formal agreement, it most certainly cannot be considered 
a failure. Perhaps most importantly^, the activities have served to 
inform the manpower economists about the mission and methods of 
CIS. This has resulted in a greater exchange of information between 
CIS research staff and the manpower economists. Several manpower 
economists have sent materials to CIS on an unsolicited basis. All 
have shown a willingness to help answer questions about their areas. 
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especially when it has not entailed extensive, additional research. 
Several have requested and used CIS career and program planning 
information in fulfilling their local office and community responsibilities. 

It still seems that real advantages could be forthcoming from an 
even closer working relationship. Both organizations would benefit 
from a systematic processing of occupational data, much of which is 
already available. The availability of a set of current job descriptions, 
which could be developed cooperatively at lower cost than either 
organization could produce alone, would be valuable in meeting the 
demands placed on both or ^janizations to provide this information. 
Short of a cooperative agreement, this information development will 
be more difficult and costly. As mentioned previously, it is true 
that manpower economists are quite willing to accept requests for 
information on an informal basis, especially when they do not involve 
extensive additional research over a period of time. However, the 
CIS needs for information sometimes go beyond these bounds even 
though the time requirements are not as great as might be expected. 

\ 

A key element in developing a flow of information is identification 
of data-producing agencies. Early in Phase I, CIS developed a list 
- of the major data-producing agencies. A list of these agencies is 
attached to this j:*eport. (Appendix E. ) Obviously, there are thousands 
of other organizations such as professional and trade associations that 
produce some occupational information. No attempt has been made to 
include these groups except in a categorical manner. Since that time, 
CIS has tried to remain alert for other agencies that produce pertinent 
occupational data. A useful document in identifying some of these data 
sources has been An Index to Major Published Data Elements for User s 
of Labor Market Information , prepared by Authur Schwartz of the 
University of Michigan. ''^ Of course, CIS is on the mailing list of 
information offices of the national and western regional offices of BLS 
and MA, the U.S. Government Printing Office, and of the Employment 
Division, Oregon Department of Human Resources among others. 

Another important task is the identification of staff members in 
> the data-producing agencies that are' knowledgeable, accessible, and 
in a position to release the information. This is obviously less 
critical when all that is desired is placement on a mailing list. 

When an agency does not publicize its research and the data out- 
put of the organization is still considered important, CIS takes steps 
to identify and monitor the research output. This has been done through 
meetings of representatives of data- producing agencies, the surveys 
of the Oregon Manpower Studies , and in the future through a systematic 

^^Arifuir H. Sc^hw.'uM/., An Itidox io Major I^ubliahed Data Element's , 
O ^ntl Arbor, Michigan: Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1972). 
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telephone contact method. All of these methods, for exannple, have 
been helpful in identifying useful research output of the State Economic 
Development Division which Includes CIS on its mailing list for some 
publications, but not all. 

Cooperative agreements and agency monitoring systems are 
implemented to overcome some of the problems involved in maintain- 
ing a data flow. Conceptually, the problems involve either cost or 
confidentiality considerations. 

Where confidentiality of information is not an issue, cost con- 
siderations usually determine the kind of arrangement. When an 
agency publishes something for the public that is of broad public 
interest, typically it will establish a mailing list as a means of 
distribution. Because the additional expense of adding another name 
to the list is inconsequential, there is no problem in obtaining the 
data. Even though the total cost of the publication and mailing may 
be substantial, the marginal cost of another name is very low. 

However, when an agency compiles a data series which it is not 
accustom.ed to releasing to the public, either because of limited 
interest or absence of mailing list, it is often more difficult to obtain 
the data. Often times, it is possible to arrange a special mailing, but 
this is more difficult and less reliable when the data output is ongoing, 
and the mailing requires more than a one-time commitment. Here 
the marginal costs of mailing may be quite a bit greater than in the 
first instance. 

More difficult is the situation where CIS needs the information 
of an agency that is not already processed or prepared for public 
release. Potentially there is a g't'eat deal of this information within 
agencies like Employment Division, Economic Development Division, 
and the Oregon Board of Education. Since data processing and pre- 
paration are potentially high cost items, agencies are naturally hesitant 
to commit themselves. Here the marginal cost of processing and 
mailing can be quite high indeed. Agencies may be more responsive if 
financial reimbursement is offered, but this is sometimes complicated 
by bookkeeping systems. For example, discussions with the Personnel 
Division of the State of Oregon indicate that financial reimbursement 
would be the only basis on which they would supply CIS with a position 
classification plan. Service agreements where CIS exchanges its 
information output for the requested information can be negotiated but 
this is feasible only if the agency has a need for CIS services. The 
understanding with the Employment Division, although not highly formal- 
ized, resembles closely this arrangement. 
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Confidentiality is another factor which sometimes interferes with 
the exchange of information between agencies. This problem is 
less amenable to solution unless CIS can meet the requirements for 
data release or the data gathering agency can be persuaded to 
convert the data into a format that avoids the confidentiality, conflict. 
This latter solution, of course, incurs additional costs which must 
be satisfied in some way. Fortunately this has not been a serious 
problem for CIS. 

Finally, arrangements for the exchange of information between 
most agencies requires a considerable amount of management from 
the recipient organization. This conclusion is unavoidable and was 
agreed to strongly at a meeting of representatives of data-producing 
agencies. Very few agencies have designed and perfected good 
systems for notifying the public and disseminating information about 
useful research. As emphasized earlier, there is a need to identify 
agencies responsible for developing the necessary information. 
Furthermore, there is a need to assess the value of information 
sources and determine strategies for obtaining worthwhile informa- 
tion. This requires individuals with a combination of technical 
expertise and time and energy to do the work. 

In conclusion, the development of linkages with other organizations 
was a strategic decision for CIS which seemed to be supported by the 
facts at the time the proposal was written. The costs of data develop- 
ment, the non- availability of certain information, and the reciprocal 
benefits to cooperating agencies like the Employment Division and 
Occupational Outlook Section of BLS all seemed to point in this 
direction. On the other hand, this strategy has its limitations. It 
cannot be forgotten nor underestimated that cooperative agreements 
take time to negotiate. Furthermore,, control of the research effort 
becomes more difficult when it is performed by workers with loyalties 
to separate organizations. 

The agreements arranged with the Oregon Employment Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, other Federal, State and Local governmental 
bodies as well as private organizations such as professional and trade 
associations have produced a flow of standard publications as well as 
sources of relatively unprocessed information. In addition, knowledge- 
able persons in the community have been contacted by mail and tele- 
phone, and other inexpensive sources, such as "Help Wanted" adver- 
tisements, JBOS statistics, and data provided by bodies like licensing 
boards have been used. 
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SUMMARY 

Realization of the need for coordinated management of occupational 
information antedated the formation of the Career Information System. 
When representatives from data- producing and occupational information- 
using agencies began to assess the need and possibilities of responding 
td it, several factors converged to make CIS a reality. The Oregon 
Employment Division was involved in substantial occupational labor 
market research; the Oregon Board of Education was developing a 
major career education thrust, and the Occupational Information 
Access System was proving an effective means of delivering 
occupational information to individuals involved in occupational 
exploration and career decision- making. These factors and the 
unified commitment of the group of sLgency representatives eventually 
resulted in a proposal for establishment of the Career Information 
System as a model interagency Qxfnsortium with the purpose of 
providing direct access to current career and labor market informa- 
tion in forms meaningful to students and clients and integrated into 
schools and social agencies in the state. With essential endorsements 
and pledges of cooperation from the heads of pertinent state agencies 
and local organizations, thj^e Career Information System was established 
under the authority of a Board and a staff was organized to compile 
labor market data and facilitate the integration of career information 
into agency and school counseling and instructional programs. CIS 
has developed strong working relationships with its user agencies 
entering with them into formal agreements which clearly communicate 
the specific responsibilities of each; it has involved these user 
agencies in continued development of the CIS function and has specified 
and obtained agreement on ^'Standards for Use" of the iSystem. Regard- 
ing data- producing agencies, CIS has put forth major efforts to establish 
working relationships with the Oregon Employment Division, the U. S. 
Employment Service, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and other 
organizations. CIS has used all the regular sources of data as well 
as a host of relatively unprocessed sources of data to fultill its 
function. During the first two phases of development, CIS has sub- 
stantiated that a complete information system can be built by supple- 
menting existing research and service activities with an integrated 
information delivery system. 



CHAPTER III 



INFORMATION DEVELOPMENT 

The creation of an information system involves several discrete 
tasks. The selection of topics, production of information, the design 
of a delivery system and implementation of the system into user 
agencies are some of the challenging problems capable of standing 
by themselves. No less important is the problem of developing 
information to fill the system. 

CIS represents a major effort to implement effective systems 
both with regard to information development and information delivery. 
Neither is an easy undertaking; taken together they present an even 
greater assignment. But they cannot be taken separately because they 
are complementary features of a single system; neither is functional 
alone. Unused information is of no consequence; an empty delivery 
system is a meaningless exercise. Thus CIS has undertaken to utilize 
available resources to build a system for the development, updating, 
and delivery of occupational information. This chapter describes the 
heart of that system, the system for developing accurate, current, and 
localized occupational information. 

The original Career Information System proposal is quite explicit 
in pointing the way for development of a systematic information updating 
design. 

The sources and process for the collection of career 
and labor market data will be established. The Employment 
Division will change its present work procedures to enable 
its staff to effectively collect and organize the multiplicity 
of materials subject to use by the CIC. Any special prepara- 
tion of materials or unusual types of ^surveys which require 
a significant increase in agency resources will be contracted 
for by the CIC. (The placing of interns into the Employment 
Division and other Institutions will be considered. ) Other 
sources of usable information will also be developed. Analyzing 
the data and sorting it into usable information components for 
dissemination will become an established process. ^ 



Proposal for a Carieer Information Center for Oregon , May 1971, 



or course, the Career Information System could have placed more 
emphasis on production and less on a systematic information develop- 
ment desij»n. However, the development of systematic research methods 
seemed the best assurance of maintaining high levels of information 
quantity and quality, Furthermore, uniformly high standards over time 
are more likely with regular research procedures than with occasional 
"ad hoc" efforts. 

The above paragraph extracted from the project proposal refers 
to two key elements of information development- -sources and process. 
Stripped to its barest essentials, the development of information is 
simply a matter of obtaining data and preparing the conclusions. Of 
these two elements, obtaining information is the more complicated and 
expensive process. Therefore, organizations intent upon producing 
occupational information must solve the problem of obtaining data--the 
raw material. The CIS strategy of utilizing existing data-producing 
organizations and resources was discussed in Chapter II. The role 
of these sources will be further discussed in this chapter along with 
information processing procedures used by CIS staff. 

This chapter, like others, will attempt to show the ways in which 
CIS has worked toward building a system from good but inadequately 
integrated components with particular emphasis on the information 
processing procedures devised by CIS. 

ECONOMICS OF INFORMATION DEVELOPMENT 

A presentation of how the CIS information development mechanism 
operates would be incomplete without a discussion of the rationale 
upon which it is built. How many occupations should one include in 
such a system? Upon what basis does one decide what elements of 
labor market information to emphasize? Were CIS's decisions in this 
area rational or merely specious? These are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

The development of labor market information is more than hiring 
a labor market analyst, just as effective counseling services require 
more than just hiring counselors. There are distinct cost considerations 
with regard both to the number of occupations and number of information 
items to be developed, as well as extent of localizing, sophistication of 
storage and retrieval systems, and frequency of updating. It is useful, 
therefore, to consider some of the economic characteristics of labor 
market information. 

Information is itself a product, is costly to produce, and is 
unevenly consumed by suppliers of labor. Further, information on 
some occupations and topics is more costly than others, and 
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information for some items and occupations is more strongly needed 
than for others. 

Theoretically, for the same expenditure, it would be possible to 
produce a few units of information for many occupations or many units 
of information for few occupations. In between, a large number of 
combinations of information units and occupational cells could be 
produced. 

Generally, CIS has attempted to provide information at a level of 
detail that is useful from a counseling standpoint as well as feasible 
from the standpoint of data collection. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (D.O.T.) lists over 20,000 entries, including for example, 
over 30 distinct welding specialties. Broader grouping is more useful 
for occupational exploration and more consistent with present research 
capability. Therefore, as a result of grouping, a much smaller 
number of occupational titles can reasonably account for nearly all 
employment. (See Appendix J for the list of CIS occupations, ) 

Another aspect of information development concerns the units 
of information developed for each occupation. Costs for any ihfornHtion 
package size depends in part upon the particular items selected as 
units of information. Information which is generally considered 
essential in any occupational information program is usually available 
to some extent already (other data producers have also judged them 
essential); consequently it is least costly to collect. CIS experience 
indicater ^hat economies of scale are realized up to 30 to 35 items 
per occupation. Beyond this number, data on information items is 
scarce and therefore expensive to produce. The 30-35 infer mation 
items cover the following topics: 1) function; 2) job duties; 3) occupational 
specialties; 4) current employment; 5) employing industries; 6) environment; 
7) work schedule; 8) organizations; 9) wages and supplements; 
10) native qualitifications; 11) legal qualifications; 12) education, training 
and experience; 13) training sources; 14) hiring channels; 15) promotional 
ladder; 16) demand; 17) supply; and 18) supply /demand. Of course, 
all topics are not covered exhaustively but there is an average of nearly 
two information items per topic. 

These information items also exhibit variation in their costs of 
production. For example, the information items can be separated into 
two groups. One group of information items exhibits little variation 
between geographic regions. As such, it is usually available and 
least costly to produce. These items are found within the following 
topics: 1) function; 2) job duties; 3) occupational specialties; 4) environ- 
ment; 5) work schedule; 6) native qualifications; 7) education, training 
and experience; 8) employers; 9) promotional ladders. The other group 
of information items exhibit considerable potential for variation among 
^ geographic areas. This requires localizing the occupational information. 
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As such, the information is less often available and is nnore costly 
to produce. These items are found within the following topics: 
1) legal qualifications; 2) training sources; 3) employee organizations; 
4) hiring channels; 5) current employment; 6) personal characteristics; 
7) wages and supplements; 8) demand; 9) supply; 10) demand /supply. 

Beyond these information items, additional information is more 
costly to provide typically for the following reason: its utility is 
low unless it is localized, and yet, area specific information is even 
less likely to be available for these information items. Some of 
these items include information about specific aspects of wages and 
supplements, geographic location of jobs, detailed descriptions of 
training courses, and more detailed descriptions of occupational 
specialties. Much of this can be thought of as job search information. 

Other factors such as accuracy and currency of information and 
level of localization are also basic cost determinants. The influences 
behind these cost determinats follow: 

Accuracy of information. Accuracy of information is increased by 
comparing published information with other information sources. 
Attempts to increase the accuracy of information incurs rising costs 
beyond a point, because the number of sources is limited. Additional 
sources of information must then be developed or located after an 
exhaustive search, both of which are costly methods. 

Currency of information. Currency of information is increased by 
shortening scheduled up-dating cycles. Attempts to increase the 
currency of information incur rising costs beyond a point, because 
information sources are updated only infrequently. Updating cycles are 
unproductive when new information is not available. 

Localizing of information. Localization is increased by developing 
information for small geographic subdivisions or labor markets. Attempt 
to increase the localization of information incur rising costs between 
standard data gathering subdivisions and beyond the smallest data 
base, usually the city or county, because of the absence of data. 

This economic analysis of occupational information suggests an 
optimum combination of factors. The costs associated with increasing 
the number of occupationas and information items, the level of 
accuracy, currency and localization suggest that none of these factors 
should be extended indefinitely. Instead, the interests of users and 
the costs of producing occupational information intersect at an earlier 
point. The characteristics of these factors have been considered 
carefully by CIS in bringing the information to its present state of 
development. 
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The level of development and future plans for each of these 
factors follows: 

Number of occupations . Currently there arc 224 occupational 
categories in the system. Eighteen new categories were added during 
the past year, three were deleted, and several were revised. With 
this level of detail, it has been possible to describe about 90 percent 
of the staters employment in occupational categories (e,g, welders, 
physicians, bookkeepers) that serve the occupational exploration purposes 
of most users quite satisfactorily. It is anticipated that there will be 
additions, deletions and revisions in the future. However, when 
additions are planned, first consideration will be given to developing 
information on a more limited number of topics, especially when the 
addition is clearly an occupational specialty. Occupational specialties, 
as implied by the title, are quite similar to a larger occupation in 
many respects. Because of this similarity, it is probably superfluous 
to develop information about fine shades of differences between occupations 
on these topics. Instead, it is more productive to concentrate on topics 
where information is more clearly distinct between occupations and 
occupational specialties. 

Number of information items . Currently, there are approximately 
30-35 items per occupation for which information may be developed. 
Information may not be developed for some topics when their signifi- 
cance does not seem to warrant the space required or when information 
is not available. Present plans do not call for development of additional 
information topics, in part, because this would increase costs and also 
move beyond career planning information into job search information. 
There are plans to determine which topics show significant variation 
between occupations and occupational specialties. 

Accuracy of information . Accuracy of information is hard to 
measure but several attempts are being made to improve it. In most 
instances, and especially when information is highly variable and 
difficult to validate, more than one source is used to develop the 
information. Descriptions and Education files for each occupation are 
submitted to staff and review panels composed of five to seven persons 
for examination and validating. Descriptions and instructions are 
mailed to the review panels and a telephone follow-up for slow respon- 
dents is conducted one week later. The validation is considered to be 
reasonably thorough but not excessively exhaustive. 

Currency of information . Information is continuously updated as 
new data becomes available in addition to the periodic reviews which 
arc scheduled every six n^onths. The result is that each occupation 
is oxamined systematically twice a year at the minimum. Of course. 
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every information iiom is not examined twice a year, taut neither is 
new (lata available for every information item. Because of the 
irregularity of new data, future evaluation may indicate that systematic 
updating twice a year is unproductive. On the other hand, aside from 
real gains in productivity, frequent reviews increase the confidence of 
users who often seem convinced that the characteristics of occupations 
are in a constant state of flux. 

Localization of information . Localization of information is accom- 
plished through separation of information items into two groups: infor- 
mation that varies between geographic areas and that which doesnH. 
Only the information that varies between geographic areas is localized. 
The rest is delivered in all areas. Currently, localized information is 
available for the two largest labor markets in Oregon, the Portland and 
Eugene SMSA^s. Under construction is localized information for Coos- 
Curry counties and the state as a whole (where such an approach is 
appropriate). Information for the state will be used in areas new to 
the System for which localized information is not yet available. All 
of the geographic areas for which information has been and will be 
developed follow county or governor's planning district boundaries which 
are common for data collection. 



INFORMATION SOURCES 

In developing data gathering methods, every organization faces a 
unique set of constraints determined by its resources, its structure 
and its connections with other organizations. The Career Information 
System has its own set of constraints and connections. The production 
of most occupational information has been undertalcen by research sec- 
tions in the Employment Service and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
By virtue of their organizational structure, these research organizations 
have been well connected to a number of important data sources regard- 
less of the level of research funding. For example, personnel perform- 
ing occupational research in the Employment Service have access to job 
orders with accompanying wage information, job applications and unemploy- 
ment insurance claims, quarterly reports of employment, and the obser- 
vations of counselors and placement specialists. 

In the case of the Career Information System, because of its smaller 
size and more specialized function of facilitating the delivery of occupa- 
tional information, it seemed unrealistic to rely on its own internal 
connections to develop data. It seemed that sufficient amounts of use- 
ful data were already being generated by many organizations. However, 
much of it was not reaching people engaged in career and program 
planning because a great deal of occupational information is published 
in technical formats that are neither appealing nor accessible to those 
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users. Furthermore, studies often go into more detail than tlie 
typical user wants. Instead CIS chose to depend largely on existing 
(lata and to increase access to this data through cooperative linkages 
with other organizations. 

Specific Data Elements and Descriptive Information 

Sources of data . In order to achieve its information development 
functions, CIS is constantly seeking out, identifying, acquiring, and 
updating information concerning the many characteristics of the labor 
market pertinent to the general functions of CIS. Although the 
geographic emphasis of concern is the Oregon labor market, for several 
reasons CIS seeks and acquires labor market data for non- Oregon areas 
as well. Because a large number of occupations, not well represented 
in Oregon industry, are of potential career interest to many Oregon 
students and because there are other significant gaps in strictly Oregon 
labor market data which may be fairly inferred from non-Oregon data, 
it is necessary to go beyond the state's boundaries for information. 
Furthermore, the Oregon labor market obviously does not operate 
in an economic vacuum; national and regional economic forces have 
major impacts upon Oregon's economic health. Thus, CIS obtains 
considerable information from non-Oregon sources to enable the CIS 
staff to better evaluate probable future manpower supply and demand 
relationships. Out-of-state information is often the only source of 
knowledge about changing job duties and clarification of worker trait 
requirements. 

In an era of expanding formal training, raw figures on population 
growth or decline for an area, even when broken down by sex, age 
group, and employment status, are inadequate measures of current 
or future manpower supply. Therefore, it is essential that not 
only these data but also information relating to the capacity and rate 
of completions for training and educational programs be obtained- 
Because of their impact on training . capacity, it is similarly necessary 
to acquire information about educational policies, whether in effect or 
proposed. 

Table I below lists the key elements of information needed by 
CIS, and the major sources of the information. This table is intended 
to indicate the general types of sources used; as such it is illustrative 
rather than exhaustive, and emphasizes local rather than national 
sources. 

Table II lists some of the sources that are used to develop informa- 
tion for career planning information files and the program planning reports. 
Sources are usually one of three broad types: (1) Standard Publications, 
(2) Unprocessed Data, and (3) Knowledgeable Persons. 
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The extent to which these sources are used is illustrated in Table II . 
The data on sources were compiled during a quarter when greatest 
attention was given lo information items that vary between geographic 
areas. They illustrate the relative importance of various sources in 
updating occupational information topics. For example, development of 
employment prospects information required slightly greater consultation 
with knowledgeable persons and unprocessed sources than with standard 
published sources. This illustrates the point that the standard reserii-ch 
output provides answers to many research questions, (Table II, Columns 
IV~VII), but some can only be satisfied by customized inquiries. Employ- 
ment forecasts for many occupations are available, but the current out- 
look is known for only a few occupations. To determine the current out- 
look, it is often necessary to examine unprocessed data and tap informed 
opinions. Three principal sources of data have been used: 1) contacts 
with persons knowledgeable about the occupation; 2) newspaper "Help 
Wanted" columns; 3) data from the Job Bank Openings Summary . 

On the other hand, the table reveals that reliance on knowledgeable 
persons and unprocessed data is less necessary with other information 
items such as current employment and wages. Two major data needs are 
worth discussing in detail. One concerns information on local and state 
current and projected employment by occupational specialty (6 digit D.O.T. 
code equivalent). Such data available for Lane County and the State 
of Oregon vary from one to five years old. The first results 

from the new Occupational Employment Statistics surveys giving current 
occupational employment in manufacturing industries will not be available 
until 1974, in non- manufacturing industries until 1975, and the first pro- 
jections for occupational employment in manufacturing until 1976. All of 
these target dates assume no further staff cuts or major work load 
increases on personnel of the Research and Statistics Section, Oregon 
Employment Division, and a continuation of the present federally 
directed O.E.S. program. However, there are current rumors that 
the O.E.S. program is to be restructured with control to be given to 
the states together with supplementary funding. If this should be 
accomplished, the chief of the Oregon Research and Statistics Section 
believes that the timetable can be advanced. 

The other data need concerns information on local and state 
current and projected supplies of trained manpower by occupation 
or occupational group. Some such data are becoming available for 
a number of occupational groups as a result of the efforts and publica- 
tions of the Oregon Educational Coordinating Council. Nevertheless, 
substantial data gaps remain for many occupational groups as well as 
for specific occupations. A major data need for which there is small 
prospect for early improvement is in the current and projected numbers 
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of geographic migrants by occupation or occupational group into or 
out of the state or its local areas. The limited information available 
is obtained from the decennial federal censuses of population. The 
time spans between such censuses, however, are too great for the 
data to be of significant value to CIS. 

In summary, standard published sources provide answers to a 
large number of research questions. Alternative sources of information 
such as knowledgeable persons and unprocessed data are used when the 
standard sources are inadequate. Most frequently this is the case when 
highly local information or information with a short useful life is 
needed. Currently, greatest needs are for data about occupational 
supply, wages, current and projected employment, hiring requirements 
and training sources. 

Formats 

Formats of standard published sources vary from highly technical 
reports to materials developed for career planning purposes. In 
part, the origin of CIS was based on the observation that a great deal 
of the best occupational information is published in technical formats 
that are often too detailed and neither appealing nor accessible to 
most users. 

A different format problem encountered by CIS using some pub- 
lished information is the lack of technical notes accompanying the data. 
For example, the usefulness of some wage studies is limited by the 
lack of occupational definitions. The problem arises because a great 
deal of data useful in occupational information is generated without 
this purpose in mind. To increase the value of this information, CIS 
has developed forms for common data sources which pose pertinent 
questions. Several of these forms are described later in this chapter 
and exhibited as Appendix h. 

Information categorized as unprocessed refers to data sources 
that are not completely processed, some of which are totally 
unprocessed and others incompletely processed. Representative formats 
of totally unprocessed data are help wanted ads in newspapers. Currently 
CIS processes the major Sunday newspaper in the two largest labor 
markets in Oregon, This is done by coding the advertisements by 
the occupational classification system, summarizing the ads af^ 
the level of the occupational cluster, and computing 4-week moving 
averages. The data has two uses: 1) it serves as a time series 
for analyzing occupational demand and 2) it provides names of "know- 
ledgeable persons" for a variety of occupations. 
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More thoroughly processsed is the Job Bank Openinas Summary, 
A.iditional processing is done to develop time series for occupations 
for which job orders historically have been greatest. Some care and 
supervision must be exercised in using this JBOS data in order to 
avoid misinterpretation and place it in its proper labor market 
perspective. Other data comes in tabular form ready for use by a 
researcher familiar with the source but obscure to mostothers. 

In summary, useful data comes in a variety of formats. With 
the exception of information developed expressly for occupational 
information purposes, most requires some additional processing. 

Frequency of Information 

Information is developed by organizations and individuals at both 
regular and irregular intervals. Organizations such as BLS, whose 
primary objective is to publish information^ adhere to the most regular 
schedules. Other org^.nizations such as the Employment Service, 
whose information development responsibility is one of many, publishes 
some of its information, like labor market letters, at regular inter- 
vals and other information, like occupational information at less 
regular intervals. Shifting priorities and budget allocations seem to be 
responsible. 

Data generated by a large number of the organizations without 
an explicit information development responsibility is much less regular 
unless the information is produced for another specific purpose such 
as personnel classification or wage determination. However, through 
systematic arrangements and searching procedures, impressive amounts 
of information are almost always available. 

Another aspect of information frequency is the timeliness of data. 
Sometimes information is too old to be of much value by the time it is 
published and released. This is most often the case when the information 
is highly perishable such as wages, and when it is published in formats 
that require lengthy preparations. 

Geographic Scope of Data 

Some information items vary between geographic areas while others 
do not. For information items that fall into the latter category, data 
developed at the national level is used and preferred for reasons of 
efficiency. There is usually an adequate amount of data to meet these 
information needs. Information in the former category requires data 
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(l(jv(M()po(l al Iho local level. Raroly, howcjvor, is this (fala comploteiy 
available, especially wluin the local area is smaller than the state 
as a whole. An example is wage information. It is sometimes possible 
to use and customize national and state data in these instances. 
Sometimes, national data is compared with local data from the JBOS 
to verify its proximity to local conditions. At other times, national 
data is used in the information files and exposed to review panels 
for validation before it is published. 

In summary, while methods are available for customizing national 
data to local areas, the need continues to exist for information produced 
at the local level. 



Data Storage 

« 

This information pertaining to the labor market and to education 
acquired by CIS is stored in a library- depository consisting of 
materials on shelves and in vertical files. All of the materials are 
classified, in accordance with a classification system developed by 
CIS (see Appendix F), by subject with cross classification by 
title and author /agency in alphabetic order. Because of the highly 
specialized nature and subject relationships of library materials, 
regular library classification systems such as the Dewey Decimal and 
Library of Congress methodologies did not readily lend themselves to 
our needs. 

All materials arriving at CIS are separated from correspondence 
and miscellaneous financial and personal mail and then placed into 
packets by the secretary. The contents are then classified and marked 
according to the CIS library classification system. The packet of 
materials is then routed to all other CIS professional staff members. 
When a staff member wishes to use an item for more than a short time, 
he attaches a note to the item requesting its return to him. By this 
method all staff members are apprised of the arrival of all new 
informational items in a brief period. After the packet of materials 
has completed the round of the staff, those items requested by- 
particular staff members are returned to them and the remaining 
items are shelved or filed. 

Information received by telephone is noted on forms, classified, 
and then filed. Similarly, in the case of newspaper articles or other 
relatively small items in publications the bulk of which is extraneous to 
our needs, the article or item is either cut out or xeroxed, classified, 
and then filed. 

The process of retrieval of labor market information from the 
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shclv(>s and vortical filers of the CIS Library is slandfirdizod, r(^{j(ardlc.ss 
of tho purposes of r(M.rieval. AlthoU(»'h staff mcmbors tend to become 
faituliar with tlu? libi'ary's contents throuf^h frequent use and as a 
result of having seen new materials cross their deslcs, a reliance 
upon one's memory is inadequate and often imperfect. The library 
catalog file not only has a main entry card for each item in the 
library with the item title filed alphabetically but also a subject 
classification card file. In the case of the former, a user knowing 
the name of a source finds it in alphabetical order and on the main 
entry card notes the subject code classification, e.g. III-A-16 which 
includes occupational information about bookkeeping occupations. When 
the title is unknown, however, but the user has a subject in mind, he 
refers to the library classification system (Appendix F ), finds 
the subject code, then checks the second file, i.e. the subject classi- 
fication card file, and there finds cards for all of the materials 
in that category. (It might be added that the subject codes III- A- 11 
through III- A- 98 correspond to the first two digits of the user 
information files stored in the CIS computer). 

CAREER PLANNING INFORMATION FILE MAINTENANCE 

This section describes the files in which information is stored for 
use by students and counseling clients, together with the procedures 
used to maintain those files. 



System Components and Sources 

Occupational description file. Since the heart of the information 
system is the description file, much of the preceding section con- 
cerning information sources applies to the descriptions. As mentioned 
in the earlier section on the "Economics of Information Development, 
the occupational descriptions consist of up to 3 0-35 specific information 
items that provide the reader with a brief but complete picture of 
the occupation. They can be separated into two groups, area specific 
information items that vary between geographic areas and common 
information items that do not . This separation is useful because it 
lends itself to a division of labor with some people responsible for 
common information and others for area specific information items. 
It also avoids inefficient duplications of common information development 
when information files are established for several areas. 

Of course, needed information is rarely available for all 30-35 
information items. When it is not, several alternatives are available. 
The information item may be judged unimportant and deliberately 
left out of the description. Or if judged important, national or local 
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data may be customized depending upon the information item. 

Descriptions of the information items and analysis and writing 
instructions are provided in the paper ''Format and Instructions for 
Writing Occupational Descriptions/' (See Appendix ) 

Of course, other System components are also dependent upon 
information sources. The following discussion will describe these 
System components, some of the problems, and the recent work 
done with them to illustrate the importance of information sources. 

Education file. This is designed as a file which describes hiring 
requirements for the occupations and lists institutions where schooling 
can be obtained. Three key problems have been classification systems, 
quality of training programs, and information sources. 

Classification systems are a common source of trouble when work- 
ing with occupational information. In developing this file, problems have 
occurred because most educational programs are identified only by 
title, not OE codes, and the relation to occupations is sometimes 
difficult to infer. 

Secondly, the quality of the various schools we are listing 
and perhaps implicitly recommending is also a problem. Information 
on program evaluation is inadequate. 

Finally, information sources is a problem by itself which 
contains the seeds of solution for the above problems. Truly 
adequate sources would help with the problem of classifying 
educational and training programs with occupations, evaluating 
educational programs, and locating the names of all public and private 
training institutions. Equally serious is the need for information 
about hiring requirements. 

Thus far, rather than collecting and reading 200 catalogues, we 
tried to locate a reliable secondary source. Though there are numer- 
ous publications in this field, most are not accurate or timely. 
Steps Beyond High School, an Oregon Board of Education publication, 
has served this purpose best. For further clarification of programs, 
program review and consultation with knowledgeable individuals are 
being used. 

In developing statements on hiring requirements, we have relied 
on several sources. Most important have been: Manpower Resource 
of the Portland Metropolitan Area; Occupational Outlook Handbook ; 
Occupational Manpower and Training Needs; Lane County Labor Skill 
Survey; Licensed Occupations in Oregon; Dictionary of Occupational 
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Titles; and telephone contact with knowledgeable individuals. 

Attribute file . This file contains the attribute codes developed 
for the occupations which are used to process the QUEST questionnaire. 
With nearly 225 occupations coded several times for each of 25 
questions, the file contains over 15,000 entries. 

Several factors require the file be given attention: 1) When 
new occupations are added to the System, a set of attribute codes 
must be developed. 2) Although the attributes for most of the 
questions are fairly stable, four of the questions are sensitive to 
labor market changes and the occupations must be monitored for these 
changes. 3) A file containing over 15,000 codes is vulnerable 
to clerical errors and must be examined periodically to detect these. 

During the last quarter, a thorough review of the file was com- 
pleted. This was done for several reasons. A card- sort system was 
developed, and it was felt that the attributes should be examined 
before the cards were punched. Three questions were re- specified 
requiring code changes for some of the occupations. And a new area. 
Coos County, was added to the system which required another set 
of attribute codes added to the file for the location question. The 
review resulted in a total of 1,015 changes and additions. The 
most important information source for the non- labor market questions 
in QUEST was the Job Bank Profile, Master File Listing (March 15, 
1972). Sources used in the examination of the question which pertains 
to educational and training requirements were the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, The Manpower Resource of the Portland Metropolitan Area 
(April 1978), and the Oregon Apprenticeship Manual and expert observers 
in various fields, employers and manpower economists of the Oregon 
State Employment Division; sources used to determine "location" were 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook (1972-73 edition), the Oregon 1970 
Census of Population, the Oregon Industry-Occupational Matrix Estimates , 
manpower economists of the Oregon State Employment Division, and 
the career education coordinator for a new area to the system; 
personal job characteristics* sources used were the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook (1972-73 edition), the Manpower Resource of the Portland 
Metropolitan Area (April 1968), and the Oregon 1970 Census; sources 
used with entry- level wages were expert observers in various fields, 
employers, newspaper "Help Wanted" ads, manpower economists of 
the Oregon State Employment Division, the Job Bank Openings Summary , 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook (1972-73 edition), the Manpower 
Resource of the Portland Metropolitan Area (April 1968), Oregon 
1970 Census, and various wage studies. 
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Visit file . This file includes the names of people in the Eugene 
area available to discuss their respective occupations with interested 
individuals. This file is currently available in Lane County. 

The file includes the names of nearly 270 persons in over 180 
different occupations. This large collection of names was compiled 
in cooperation with the Rotary Clubs with members of the Rotary 
Club contacting workers in the occupations and confirming agreements. 
The Lane Intermediate Education District provided the liaison between 
the Rotary Club and CIS. CIS provides ongoing file maintenance. 

Cassette interviews . This system component provides taped 
interviews with people in various occupations which give a '^feel" for 
what the work is like. 

Necessary sources are persons available for interviews and 
information about the occupation for the interviewer to study. Basically, 
information sources are the same as those used in the descriptions. 

Sections from the unpublished handbook entitled ^'Handbook for 
Developing Taped Occupations Interviews" describe some of the needs 
for information and suggest some sources. (See Appendix G. ) 

Currently, there are nearly 25 taped interviews that have been 
produced by CIS. It is clear that there are too few of these tapes to 
develop an adequate test of this component. Future plans are for 
more development, experimentation and testing of this component on 
a pilot test basis. 

Bibliography and books . This component refers users to the most 
pertinent general and specific publications about particular occupations. 

Identification of such sources is a natural byproduct of the 
development of the CIS library. It is also contributed to by such 
sources as the bibliographies appearing in the Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly and recommendations by manpower economists with the 
Oregon Employment Division and the Career Information System. 

Career Planning Information Updating Procedures 

The career planning information program of CIS has the more 
systematic updating requirements; consequently this section will 
emphasize that activity. Program planning information development 
procedures are described in Chapter V, Services to Users. 



The career information maintenance program has two elements, 
one designed to respond quickly to new information, the other to 
facilitate systematic improvements. The first element of the career 
planning information maintenance program is continuous updating of 
all information files to reflect new information as it flows to CIS 
from sources such as those described above. For instance, when 
new wage or employment outlook information becomes available, all 
pertinent computer files are promptly updated. 

The volume of continuous updating depends- largely upon the flow 
of information to CIS. Without a strong flow of information, most 
updating is done during the periodic review. During this process, 
considerable time is spent locating information materials. As the 
flow increases, more opportunity arises for continuous updating of 
information items and less reliance is placed on the periodic review. 

The second thrust of the processing method adopted for career 
planning information is the periodic review of system components 
and information content. At the rate of approximately one occupa- 
tional cluster per week, every occupation is examined over a period 
of time just under six months. The reviews are not open-ended 
attempts to examine all system aspects. Instead, specific objec- 
tives are developed for each round. For example, a fairly typical 
set of objectives for a review might be: 1) Develop area specific 
(localized) information for all areas new to the CIS; 2) Update and 
restate employment prospects sections of all occupations descriptions; 
3) Add and update wage information for all occupations. 

In addition to processing and developing new information, the 
periodic review is designed to validate the content of the information 
system. The. primary vehicle for accomplishing this is a review 
panel established for each occupation. The review panels are 
typically composed of six individuals: a worker in the occupation; 
an employer of workers in the occupation; an Employment Service 
placement specialist in the occupation; a manpower economist; a 
representative of a training institudon preparing people for the 
occupation; and an "expert observer" or someone with special 
expertise about the occupation. So far, review panels have been 
established for over half of the occupations involving over 200 
different individuals representing several areas of the state. 

Each member of the panel has a slightly different relationship to 
the occupation (i.e. worker, employer, placement specialist, training 
representative, expert observer) and is asked questions that correspond 
to that expertise. Since the descriptions are the heart of the System 
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and can be most easily exchanged through the mail, this is the 
component which the review panel is most often asked to examine. 
The comments of the review panel are in turn used to update other 
system components. 

Certain instruments have been developed to assist the process 
of information maintenance. A short description and evaluation of 
each of the instruments is provided here; copies of the instruments 
appear in Appendix H . 

^'Format and Instructions for Writing Occupational Descriptions. " 
Description: This outline sets forth instructions and sources for 
writing descriptions according to the CIS format. Review draft was 
developed for manpower economists and others assisting in information 
development. 

Evaluation: Instrument has been very useful with new employees 
in acquainting them with methods and sources. Value with manpower 
economists has been limited by lack of cooperative agreement. 

^'Demand- Supply Worksheet for Specific Occupations. " Description: 
This sets forth definitions, instructions and sources as well as work- 
sheet which could be used for developing estimate of current employ- 
ment outlook. 

Evaluation: Worksheet cannot be used explicitly because of lack 
of readily available supply data. Nevertheless, the definitions are 
very useful in thinking through estimates of employment outlook 
without data. Useful in training new employees. 

''Occupational Specialties Worksheet" . Description: Used to 
summarize worker traits, attributes and some labor market aspects 
of occupational specialties that comprise an occupation in the Career 
Information System. Developed for the purpose of reviewing attribute 
file for an occupation and breaking out new occupations. Uses worker 
trait and labor market data for highly detailed occupational specalties. 

Evaluation: Instrument proven useful during a review of all non~ 
labor market questions. Provides a record on which to question 
validity of attribute codes. Also useful in analyzing similarity of 
occupational specialties grouped together. 

"Occupational Description Source Record. " Description: Instrument 
is used to record the source s\pn which information in the description 
is based. \ 
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lOvalualion: Jrislrumonl has provod to bo incrc?asingly useful for 
unsvvorinjf questions abou|.^ata sources as well as providing continuity 
and sources for subsequent updating. 

'^Source Notes, Description: Instruments are used to record 
pertinent details about raw data gathered from professional associations, 
licensing boards, etc. Developed because these details rarely 
accompany such materials but are necessary for interpretation of" such 
data in labor market terms. 

Evaluation: Proved useful when gathering a larger number of 
materials for use by the manpower economists. Since that time, 
resources have not permitted such extensive materials gathering. 

'^Information Item. " Description: Instrument was designed to 
provide a cross reference to data sources not stored in the occupational 
files. 

Evaluation: Instrument has proved useful in identifying data 
sources such as articles in Employment Service News, Rural Manpower 
Services Reports shelves in the library. In part created to involve 
other stiaff in data gathering, but not an effective device for that 
purpose. 

From the experiences acquired in reviewing the health services 
and timber products occupations and submitting the descriptions to 
the review panels, certain observations came through clearly. The 
review is an efficient method for examining all System components 
for these occupations simultaneously. For example, wage information 
was examined and updated simultaneously in the description and 
attribute files, insuring consistency. 

In distributing the descriptions to the review panels, it became 
clear that a procedure for monitoring and following up on slow responses 
was needed. Ivt the case of both clusters, half of the respondents 
replied promptly, while the others were slower to respond. Generally, 
the manpower economists and placement specialists with the Employ- 
ment Service returned their comments within the shortest space of time. 
When the manpower economist and placement specialist were located 
within the same local office, they frequently discussed the information 
contained in the description, a fortunate side effect of the procedure. 

Computer Loading 

For career planning information updating, CIS has developed a 
standard procedure for updating the files stored in the computer. 
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Depending upon the objectives, a research design is developed to 
answer efficiently the questions at a satisfactory level of confidence. 
For example, the sources listed in Table I suggest places to find 
information for the various topics. After conducting the research, 
new or updated information is developed and recorded on a form 
that indicates explicity choice of language and location of new 
information within the various files. The clerical teletype operator 
then types the information into the computer in accordance with the 
instructions and data appearing on the form. This form is used to 
guarantee that the prepared copy will fit into the computer storage 
files which have relatively fixed capacity. 

The creation of new System components and the need to prepare 
particular information components for use in new areas has necessi- 
tated a much more in-depth effort with some System components 
than the periodic review permitted. For example, the EDUCATION file 
has been recently developed. Major modifications were made to both 
the description file and attribute file prior to placement in Coos 
County. In the description file, information items were sorted out to 
conform to the common and area specific information formats and 
transferred to another computer. In the attribute file, changes were 
made to conform to a change in the lifting question, to a more careful 
specification of several of the labor market questions and to a general 
clerical review. 

It is well to point out that the pressure to meet the needs of several 
new areas of service has postponed some of the testing of the 
information development system. The presence of clients in need of 
information is an enviable problem and the future costs of serving new 
areas will not be as great nor arrangements as disruptive now that the 
groundwork has been laid. Nonetheless, the pressure to produce 
quickly has interfered with the orderly implementation of the updating 
procedures outlined above. 

While these deadlines have precluded extensive experimentation 
with the periodic review, this situation has served to re-emphasize 
the advantages of such a systematic approach. The experience of 
the last year strongly suggests that the periodic review results in 
greater integration and consistency of System components. The 
description file, attribute file, and cassette tape interview for an 
occupation can be examined together to check for consistency. 
Further- more, the periodic review incorporates the advantages of 
planning while remaining flexible enough to permit some adjustments 
in objectives as it becomes necessary. 
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The Career Information ^System has developed procedures for 
information development that have proven effective and efficient. 
At the same time, these procedures require well-trained labor market 
analysts. It would be erroneous to believe that these procedures 
could be implemented by staff members without backgrounds in labor 
market analysis. CIS's reliance on information developed by other 
agencies and individuals requires a high degree of expertise so as to 
perceive the limitations of existing data and the pertinent questions to 
ask. In effect, the procedures make it possible for competent 
analysts to develop more information at a higher level of quality than 
Would otherwise be possible. CIS or another organization intent 
upon developing occupational information will have to bear in mind 
this manpower requirement when planning future system developments. 

DATA FLOW CHART 

The chart below illustrates how labor market information flows 
from data sources through CIS to the ultimate users. Broadly, the 
data sources at the top of the diagram are placed in two categories: 
a variety of local, state, regional, and national labor market 
information- producing agencies and organizations and libraries, 
including educational agencies, which provide educational and training 
statistics and data concerning educational programs; and the CIS 
review panels plus various informed persons having specialized or 
professional knowledge about specific occupations, occupational 
groups, or general economic factors affecting the labor market. All 
data from the first category funnel through the CIS library where it 
is reviewed for utility and appropriateness and the retained materials 
are classified in accord with the library classification system (Appendix 
F ). Information originating in the second category of data sources 
is normally obtained on request of a CIS staff member and the response 
goes directly to him. Records from these sources are sometimes 
made and filed with other information about the topic at hand. 

«• 

The functions and procedures for development of the career 
information were described earlier in this chapter and are graphically 
portrayed on the left side of the chart. The symbol labeled "Infor- 
mation Maintenance" represents the intensive processing stage at which 
the data in the computer storage files is reviewed, revised, and 
updated on the basis of the latest information stored in the library 
and information received from the review panels, etc. From that 
point the processed data is delivered via electronic /mechanical 
means to user agencies, their students and clients. 
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INFORMATION FLOW CHART 

Showing the processing: of labor market information through CIS to 
produce Career (left) and Program (center) Planning Information 
and Oregon Manpower S tudies (right) 
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Thr s<?ricis of sh'ps wlu.'t'oliy prof^irfini plannin/js inrorniaiion in 
(levrlopod and delivorcMj and Orej^on Manpower Studies is compiled and 
published are described in some detail in Chapter IV. The flow 
chart illustrates the process involved in responding to a major 
data request fronn an educational program planner as well as those 
entailed in the production of Oregon Manpower Studies. The 
handling of the simpler data requests of course frequently eliminates 
some of the steps shown on the chart. 

In all three sections of the chart, attempt is made to indicate 

in summary form usual storage, processings and dissemination steps 
of the Career Information System. 

EVALUATION OF INFORMATION CONTENT AND TIMELINESS 

There are several methods for evaluating the content of the Career 
Information System. One method is to gather and analyze the comments 
of users. Another method is to compare the content of the information 
system with a model information system. Both of these approaches 
will be utilized. 



User Satisfaction 

Evaluation and pilot testing of the occupational information delivery 
system during Phases I and II have closely examined user satisfaction 
with the information contained in the System. It is important to note 
that user satisfaction with the information is really a judgment about 
System process as well as information content and format. The time- 
liness and pertinence of the information for a particular user partially 
depends upon the attractiveness of the process, for obtaining the 
information. 

When students at Churchill High School were asked to assess the 
CIS occupational descriptions, 95 percent rated them as "accurate 
and up-to-date, " 81 percent reported that they "related the job to my 
own interests, values, and abilities, " 67 percent rated them "complete 
(covered all important topics), " and 95 percent rated the descriptions 
"easy to understand." "The feeling that the descriptions are 'easy 
to understand, ' expressed by 95 percent of the high school students 
who used the System, is striking because the material is not easy 
to understand by conventional readability formula standards."^ 



Bruce McKinlay and Daniel Adams, Evaluation of the Occupational 
Information Access System as Used at Churchill High School, Bureau 
of Governmental Research and Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
^Oregon, 1971, pp. 12-13 
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KoHponding to tlur question, "llow satisfied were you with the 
information you rocoived?", 04 percent of Churchill students who used 
the System indicated they were satisfied with the information presented. 
Eighty- seven percent indicated they were able to find the information 
they were looking for.^ 

Similar results were reported with Lane Community College 
students. When asked how satisfied they were with the information 
they received, 84 percent of the students were either satisfied or 
very satisfied with the information delivered by the System. 

The vast majority of counselors who have worked with the System 
have commented positively on the System overall as well as on the 
accessibility, quality, and quantity of the occupational information 
contained in it. However, the evaluation in the three State Employment 
offices in Portland was designed to obtain highly specific comments 
from participating counselors about the content and format of the 
information especiallj^ the occupational descriptions. The following 
excerpts from the Portland evaluation summarize the counselors' 
assessment of the occupational descriptions. 

Counselors' opinions of the descriptions were unanimously 
positive and only a few noted minor deficiencies of content. 
The three counselors who indicated deficiencies commented 
that some of the descriptions were not of sufficient depth, 
that they should be related more to the local labor market, 
and that the amount of information on schooling included in 
the descriptions was limited. One counselor thought that 
some of the descriptions were a little too long, but all 
others considered the length satisfactory or very good. No 
counselor had any suggestions for improving style and format 
of the descriptions or on the procedure for getting them. 

All but one counselor considered the information in 
the descriptions definitely satisfactory. The one counselor 
who rated the information fairly poor emphasized the 
geographic factor, saying it was not local enough and not 
sufficiently current for local needs. This counselor re- 
marked about the almost weekly change- of local demands 



^Churchill, pp. 20-21. 

"^Larry Lynn Ross, The Effectiveness of Two Systems for Delivering 
Occupational Information: A Comparative Analysis, Master's Thesis, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1971, pp. 66-67. 
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(or specific occu|)aU()ns and rorcnuid io Iho su<l(lc?n but 
i.cimporiiry (^ffcMiin of liihor (liHpul(\s on local (UuTwmd in 
*sp(?cific occupalioris. It is appax^ent tijat lliis particular 
counselor was givinj:'; heavy enaphasis to inimedinhe employ- 
ment opportunity rather than longer range occupational 
decision making. 

Table m reveals that the vast majority of counselors 
found the content and topical coverage of the job descrip- 
tions satisfactory. While they were asked to rate length, 
they in fact were rating the adequacy of information con- 
tent for each topic on the list. None indicated that any 
topics included were superfluous or unduly emphasized. 

While the majority of counselors rated content of 
the job descriptions satisfactory on all counts, a portion 
indicated their desire to have more information on several 
topics. With the exception of wages and fringe benefits, 
counselors were a^imost unanimously satisfied with 
coverage of all topics concerned with the nature of the 
job and working conditions. Like everyone else, counselors 
commented that they would like to have more localized and 
more detailed wage rate information. 

Qualifications for employment was the area where 
counselors most frequently and consistently indicated a 
desire for more information. Qualifications, together 
with wages and demand provide the information which is 
not only informative for exploratory purposes, but useful 
in determining the appropriateness of an occupational 
choice. (Since completion of the Portland test, additional 
information on training sources has been developed and 
included. ) 

Counselors' ratings and comments on job descriptions 
pose something of a dilemma. While asking for more 
information on some topics, counselors expressed almost 
unanimous satisfaction with the overall length of the 
descriptions. Only one counselor felt they were a little 
too long. Above a third of the counselors asked for 
additional information on a number of items, without 
compensating reductions in other items. The fact that 
a large majority of counselors found the topical coverage, 
as well as the overall length satisfactory, cautions against 
wholesale alteration of the descriptions. In drawing con- 
clusions from this lest, it is important to remember that 
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TABLE III 

COUNSELORS' RATINGS OF TOPICS OF INFORMATION 
CONTAINED IN OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTIONS 



Topic 



Percent of Counselors 

Suggesting; 

More Same Less Drop 



Nature of Job 
Function 



100% 



Job Duties 




100 


Occupational Specialties 




100 








VtJL X C lit Jjj JLiiL^JLW Y 11 Id At 




Q2 


E mnlover s 




100 


Work Environment 


8 


92 


Work Schedules 




100 


Organizations 




100 


Wages and Fringe' Benefits 


23 


77 


Qualifications 






Native Qualifications 


31 


69 


Legal Qualifications 


23 


77 


Education, Training, Experience 


38 


62 


Training Sources 


31 


69 


Hiring Channels 


31 


69 


Promotional Ladder 


31 


69 


Employment Prospects 






Demand 


31 


69 


Supply 


15 


85 


Supply / D e mand 


15 


85 



the project resources went primarily to delivery system develop- 
ment, not to information development. It is actually quite 
encouraging that counselors and clients were as satisfied as 
they were with the information content of the information files 
during the test. The quality of the information content can 
be expected to rise when the system is implemented permanently 
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and information is maintained over a longer time period 
l;y means of a more consistent and sophisticated informa- 
tion development program. Improvements in information 
on a number of topics have already been made and in- 
cluded.^ 

The detailed comments of counselors on the job descriptions 
point at the fact that information content and format are highly 
satisfactory in their present form. Information now available in 
the education file, a component originally proposed and only recently 
developed, was a frequent request of users. Development of an 
itiformation component which would relate high school and college 
courses to careers or occupational clusters has been suggested and 
studied. Development of such a file has been initiated, but is still 
in the design stage at this point in time. 

Evaluation by School Staff 

Another opportunitv for gathering evaluative comments occurred 
during May and June 1972 when the Lane Intermediate Education 
District and the Career Information System called a meeting of all 
school coordinators on which they were asked to record their 
reactions to the System. 

In addition, questionnaires were sent to coordinators in the schools 
who did not attend the meeting. In all, the SJystem was used by about 
7,000 students in these schools during the 1971-72 school year. 

Respondents by no means limited their comments to the informational 
content of the System. Rather, they looked at the information system 
as an operating program. Thus, their comments cover a wide range 
of topics, from log- in procedures to terminal location to time allot- 
ments. Some of the comments pertain to information content at 
various levels of sophistication. 

Comments of this kind can be very useful. In as much as the 
coordinators report accurately user reactions to the System, these 
comments provide a record of how people who are actually using 
the System see it in terms of its strengths and shortcomings. Of 
course, comments of this kind are likely to include comments on 
topics about which the respondent is not well qualified to speak. For 
example, user reactions are not the best measure of accuracy of 
information. Nevertheless, it is extremely useful to know if users 
are generally confident, ambivalent or distrustful about the content 
of the information system. 



Portland , pp. 26-30. 
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A summary of all the comments and suggestions made by coor- 
dinators as well as actual comments which pertain to the content of 
the information system are listed below under the appropriate question. 

What changes in the OlAS need to be made before 
it can be effective? 

Too much down time has been discouraging to students. 

Response time has sometimes been slow. Way to speed 
up input would help more students to use the system. 

Some schools are unable to use terminal as much as 
they would like for OIAS, due to conflicts of time with 
problem solving and records use, difficult access to terminal 
(too far away from classroom, etc.), or problems with 
secretaries who do not want students using '^their'* terminal. 

Some of the directions for terminal use are wrong, 
(questionnaire says to use "d'* control key, when it should 
be "s.") 

Some parts of the printout are confusing to students 
(i. e. , statement of number of jobs remaining after a question, 
student does not know how to proceed with the questionnaire.) 

Only three of the 18 questionnaires made comments pertinent 
to information development. This comment was returned by a 
junior high school coordinator. 

...The vocabulary is somewhat difficult for Jr. High 
students. Teachers need to be aware so they can fill in the 
gaps. (I had a whole class of 8th and 9th graders that didn't 
know what a BS degree was. The best answer they would come 
up with is that you go through college as a bachelor. ) 

This comment was returned by the coordinator in a senior high 
school. 

...Expand System (Education file, Jr. High bit) 
...Military File (Another facet of career decision- 
making) 

This comment was returned by the coordinator in a senior high 
school. 

. . . More audio (or visual) accompanying materials. 
(Tapes, etc. ) 




What things should be considered before implementing 
the OIAS? What decisions should be made before implen.enting 
the OIAS? 

Students should receive counseling to understand the 
questionnaire and what the system can do before using OlAS. 

Junior high students need close supervision during use. 

Students should be taught the mechanics of using the 
terminal; must have access to clear printed instructions 
for use of the system; and need to understand various approaches 
to use of OIAS know how to ask for a particular description, 
visit, etc., in addition to going through entire questionnaire. 

There is a need for a definite schedule of time available 
for OIAS terminal use. 

Terminal should be located where it can be supervised 
and yet where noise will not interfere with other office routine. 
It would be ideal if it could be located near the SUTOE or 
career counseling area. 

Students need to know where to locate hand-outs describing 
use of machine (special messages and keys). (Should be 
posted near the terminal). 

Some thought that descriptions of jobs should be available 
as printed materials, so students could refer to them again 
without using the terminal. 

Secretaries need to understand what the OlAS does and be 
able to help students, since many times they are the only 
ones around when the student is using the system. 

OIAS coordinators and secretaries should know where to 
report problems and that suggestions, comments, etc., are 
welcome by CIS and Career Ed. 

There were really no comments directly pertinent to information 
development that accompanied this question. However, one coordinator 
from a senior high school made the general suggestion 

. . . Perhaps we should ask the students who have used 
it for in-put to these questions. 
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What positive things about the OIAS have you experienced? 
What^s good about the OIAS? 

Students like using the terminal. Use of terminal is 
a strong motivational tool. 

Students like having the printout. They take it home 
and discuss results with their parents. Parents are interested 
in the system. 

Increases student interest and awareness in available 
careers. 

General public (parents, curriculum committees, visit file 
people, PTA, etc. ) is interested in OIAS. Many would like to 
try the system themselves. 

Information received is current and valid. 

The largest number of comments pertinent to information 
development accompanied this question. Nine questionnaires contained 
these comments. One was returned by a junior high school coordina- 
tor. 

...The OIAS seems to keep up to date. It tells 
you where to go for more information. 

Another comment came from a senior high school coordinator. 

An increase of interest in the students in jobs and the 
world of work. A great variety of students came in all the 
way from college bound (professional) to the ones having 
difficulty getting through high school. ...It seem (sic) 
to give concise information that was understanding (sic) to 
all of the students. 

This comment came from a senior high school coordinator. 

Some students have talked with people ^'in the 
field'' as recommended by OIAS and have reporte d success. 
Even when the list was not what a student thought 
he wanted, it encouraged him to analyze his responses. 
(Salary, education, etc.) I like it. Students begin thinking 
about careers. They become aware of a number of different 
career possibilities. The information given pertinent to the 
local area: A more realistic approach for the students. 
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The other comments came from coordinators who did not identify 
their grade level. 

Kids are motivated easily to use it and often take 
the results home to discuss with parents. 

Students like to use the terminal and feel the information 
is personal and important to them. They come back to re- 
use the terminal to get additional information not received 
on the first usage. 

Students end up with a more realistic view as to 
what particular jobs are like and how many job types are 
available in our own area. 

(I) feel print out is essential. Many students take 
print out and for first time they will discuss possible 
plans for their future. 

Increased use of occupational files. Increased aware- 
ness of jobs that are available (increase personal horizons). 
...Curriculum committee was impressed with the OIAS. 

High interest by students in both using the terminal 
and information received. Parent interest results. . . 
Current information.^ 

Since these evaluations, CIS has tried to respond to the criticisms 
and suggestions while preserving the attractive aspects of the system. 
For example, as mentioned in the section on delivery systems, 
CIS is now converting to the Hewlett-Packard computer where down 
time is less frequent. Furthermore, new computer programs 
and more explicit instructions to users through in-service training 
and user handbooks have improved the speed and efficiency of questionnaire 
processing and communications. More attention has been given to 
the location, operation, and availability of the computer terminal. 

With respect to the information in files, CIS has developed the 
education file. CIS continues to update its information files 
continuously. It has added occupations to the System which increase 
the occupational coverage of the System. During the current 
review, employment prospects and wage information is receiving 
attention. 



Bill Manley, Summary of Comments and Suggestions Regarding 
OIAS. Lane Intermediate Education District, May 31, 1972, p. 1-2. 
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At the same time, CIS respected the need for concise information 
and is avoiding the lengthening of occupational descriptions. 

Comparison with Model Labor Market Information Data Needs 

As previously stated, another method of evaluating a system of 
labor market information is through comparison with a model 
information system. This approach has been undertaken using a 
model information system developed from the Report on Job Search 
Information, Job Market Information, and Manpower Data in the 
California Department of Human Resources Development, May, 1972. 
It is a useful approach in that it uses expressions of need from one 
of the principal institutions using career information- -The Employment 
Service. 

The California report resulted from a task force established to 
examine the needs for and preparation of labor market information 
within the California Department of Human Resources Development. 
In preparing the list of information needs, the Task Force set 
aside the budget constraint. A close examination of the list of needs ^ 
also suggests they ignored conceptual and methodological constraints. 
Consequently, not all of the list of 39 information items are feasible 
with present research concepts and methods aside from their financial 
feasibility. 

Nonetheless, the list provides a useful basis against which to 
measure the content of the Career Information System. The information 
items are classified by the Task Force as to their importance- -from 
"essential" to "not important." The following table summarizes a 
more detailed comparison of CIS services with the California 
enumeration. 

On the basis of this comparison, it is possible to draw some 
conclusions. CIS is presently delivering informatiai on most of 
the items found useful by the California Study, though usually in 
less detail. Where CIS is not dd ivering the information or is deliver- 
ing only part of it, it is usually for lack of data or because the 
information seems to be of more use in job search than in career 
planning, which is the current focus of CIS counseling- related 
information delivery efforts. 
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Table IV 

laiormation IteinH and oununary 
of CIo Delivery capability 



CIS Delivery 



Ranking of Information 



Items in Caliiornia Report 


Full or 




Wot 




Summax-^y 


Partial 


Delivered 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


1. "Essential" 


6 


5 


2 


2. "Major Improvements" 


1 


6 


2 


3. "Minor Improvements" 


1 




1 


U. "Not Useful" 


U 




11 



SUMMARY 

This chapter on information development has dealt with the topics 
of economics of information, information sources, data storage, 
career planning information file maintenance, manpower requirements, 
and evaluation of career planning information content and timeliness. 
As is apparent from the title, some subsections deal exclusively with 
career planning information. Others such as information sources and 
data storage have a more general orientation to all of CIS information 
development including program planning. Since program planning 
uses this data and information system it may seem logical to describe 
and analyze program planning services in the rest of the chapter. 

However, because consultation with clients is such a central part of 
program planning, this topic is taken up in Chapter 5 on "Service 
to Users. 

The chapter documents that CIS has established systematic 
procedures for processing and utilizing occupational information. 
Evaluations of the career planning information components indicate 
that procedures are workable and the output well received, but many 
refinements and much work remain to be done. The centrality of 
information development to CIS cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
and the progress it has achieved suggests that this link in the 
information flow may prove functional. 
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Chapter IV 

CAREER INFORMATION DELIVERY SYSTEM 



There are many weak points in the delivery of occupational labor 
nnarket information to individuals planning their careers, but perhaps 
the most severe weakness is the almost total lack of efficient, func- 
tional, attractive systems by which these unsophisticated users can 
) access comprehensible information in forms, places, and times that 

are appropriate for them. It is an often neglected fact that informa- 
tion is of no effect unless it reaches decision makers, yet an individual 
currently has limited options for obtaining occupational information. 
He can try to see a counselor, if he is fortunate enough to have such 
services available to him at all; he can write away to a professional 
or trade association for promotional literature; he can try to choose 
a current and factual source in an ill- stocked library; or he can 
forget the whole information gathering exercise as more trouble than 
it is worth and simply "ask around. " The latter option may in fact 
be the rational choice; in any case it is the predominant pattern, as 
many studies testify. In attempting to systematize the delivery of 
information, CIS has given explicit attention to both the information 
itself and the vehicles by which it is delivered. The subject of this 
chapter is the delivery system used to provide individual career 
planners with access to the information. 



NECESSARY FEATURES OF AN INFORMATION DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR 
CAREER PLANNING 

To be an effective aid for individual vocational planning, a career 
information delivery system should possess some fairly well-defined 
capabilities. A careful review of the literature reveals the following 
characteristics of an ideal occupational information delivery system: 

1) Make information accessible to persons of varying ability and 
experience. 

2) Provide a means for integrating occupational information with 
clients' interests, values, aptitudes, and abilities.^- 
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3) Deliver information in the various media that are most 
appropriate for delivering various kinds of information. 

4) Display and/or deliver infor nriation in an attractive manner. 



5) Provide accurate and current information, including capacity 
for updating. 

6) Supply local as well as national data. 

7) Provide information concerning a wide variety of occupational 
groups. 

8) Include such specific information as: (a) job duties, (b) work 
environments, (c) hiring and training requirements, (d) terms of employ- 
ment, (e) hours, (f) current labor market situation, and (g) long-range 
outlook. ^ 

9) Function efficiently. 

It is apparent from this list of specifications that an adequate 
information delivery system requires certain standards for information 
content, e. g. , timeliness, localization, comprehensiveness, as well 
as certain standards for the delivery mechanisms, e.g., accessibility, 
multi-media, attractiveness, efficiency. With the importance of delivery 
mechanisms in mind, CIS has continued efforts to build and manage an 
efficient and effective system for delivering occupational information to 
persons making career decisions. OIS has relie heavily, though not 
exclusively, on some of the delivery system components from the 
Occupational Information Access System. Extensive pilot testing in a 
variety of settings has resulted in continuing refinements and modifica- 
tions to those components and an accumulating body of evidence estab- 
lishing this system as an attractive, effective, and efficient means of 
delivering occupational information to a diverse range of clients. 

The prime goal of CIS delivery system management in facilitating 
access to occupational information for career choice. To meet this goal, 
four objectives were established: (1) to emphasize the labor market 
information content of the System; (2) to make a variety of information , 
system components available to persons of varying needs and abilities; 
(3) to adapt the System to the programs and resources of schools and 
agencies; and (4) to work toward systems that are usable independently 
or as a part of the counseling or instructional process. 



Bruce McKinlay and Daniel Adams, Evaluation of the Occupational 
Information Access System as Used at Churchill High School , Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
^""regon, 1971, p. 11. 
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CIS currently manages essentially t\yo versions of the delivery 
syslonn, (though many variations of each arc possible). One version, 
the computerized system, utilizes a teletype terminal as the primary 
medium; the other version, the occupational needle- sort, substitutes 
a needle- sort card deck and computer printouts for the terminal. 
While both versions use the QUEST (luestionnaire, their difference 
lies in the procedures for obtaining the list of occupations and the 
occupational descriptions. With the computerized version the user 
types in the code word, "DESC, " and the occupational code number. 
The computer in turn prints out the requested occupational description. 
With the needle- sort system the user turns to a bound book of occupa- 
tional descriptions which are arranged in numerical sequence. The 
occupational descriptions in the computer version can be easily updated; 
whereas, the currency of the descriptions in the needle- sort system 
is dependent upon the frequency of producing new books of descriptions. 
The delivery system components used by a particular institution are 
determined in consultation with the institution's staff and in consideration 
of client needs and institutional resources. 

The purpose of this section of the evaluation report is to recapit- 
ulate the available information about the delivery system components^ 
effectiveness. 



THE QUEST QUESTIONNAIRE AND LIST 

The QUEST questionnaire and list process is the means used by 
most people to access the occupational information produced by CIS. 
The introductory portion of the QUEST questionnaire contains the 
instructions necessary for a person to complete the questionnaire, 
and enter his or her responses via a teletype terminal or manually 
sort a deck of cards. The mechanics of the QUEST component's 
operation are such that clients can operate it without outside instruc- 
tion or assistance, freeing counseling time for interpretation and planning. 

Completion of terminal usage or card sorting results in a list of 
occupational titles which serve as a point of departure for further 
occupational exploration. The QUEST list, whether printed by teletype 
or appearing on a stack of occupational cards, provides an exploratory 
base from which the user can directly obtain pertinent information 
from the various information components of the delivery system. 
While clients and students can operate the System without assistance, 
it is compatible with counseling and is used by counselors to enhance 
the counseling process. 
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Rationale and Processing of QUEST Questions 

The QUEST list of occupational titles is the product of the 
individual user's configuration of responses to the 25 QUEST questions 
which include the factors of physical limitations, regional location and 
city size preferences, amount of educational preparation attainable, 
working conditions, aptitudes, interests, and minimum acceptable 
salary. Questions pertaining to physical limitations, working conditions 
and aptitudes are based directly on the classification and relationships 
between- worker trait factors and occupations contained in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles , The rationale of the interest questions is 
based on the relationships between data- people-things and specific 
occupations as expressed in the D , O , T , occupational classification 
system. Standard labor market data sources are used for the factors 
of regional location, city size, amount of education, and salary. 

Processing logic retains the universe of occupations contained in 
the System except when a user records a response that is demonstrably 
inconsistent with a factor critical to a particular occupation. If a 
person gives a consistent response, the occupation is retainedw The 
user can respond to any question with "no preference" or "I don't know, " 
thus effectively bypassing the question and eliminating no occupations. 
Thus, occupations are eliminated from a person's list of occupational 
titles only when the user has responded to a question with a definitely 
inconsistent response, and then only when that factor is critical to 
an occupation, as determined from D.O.T . worker trait and data- people- 
things relationships and standard labor market sources. 

Validity of QUEST Questionnaire 

The validity of the questionnaire is a function of its readability and 
the ability of the user to self report. QUEST is not a test "but an 
instrument for recording information which is presumed to be known 
to the individual. Its validity, therefore, depends upon its readability, 
upon the user's ability and willingness to answer the questions, and 
upon the validity of the labor market and worker trait factors on which 
the individual questions are based. "^ The real criterion for evaluating 
QUEST is not whether it predicts or measures, only whether it 
identifies some new pertinent occupations.^ 



2 Bruce McKinlay, Validity and Readability of the Occupational 



I nformation "QUEST" Questionnaire , University of Oregon, Eugene, 
pregon, 1971, pp. 27-28. 




p. 34. 
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I'lxtonsive field testing in schools and social agencies has estab- 
lished the readability of the questionnaire for both disadvantaged and 
non- disadvantaged clients. "Over 90% of the counselors and clients 
in various schools and social agencies who tested the Systenm rated 
it easy or very easy to use. In a major test of OIAS in three 
State Employnment offices in Portland involving 267 clients, 94% of 
disadvantaged and 96% of non-disadvantaged clients rated the question- 
naire easy to read.^ 

"The real test of the questionnaire" is "whether it accurately 
reflects the client as he sees hinmself. Counselors who have used 
the questionnaire say it does,..." In testing the ability and willing- 
ness of the user to self report, there was 80% concurrence between 
E.S. client responses and counselor or GATB assessment of him.*' 

From field tests it is clear that QUEST does identify new, 
pertinent occupations. Those who used the System increased their 
range of pertinent occupational alternatives significantly. In the 
Churchill High School study, 70% of the students who used OIAS 
reported that the list of occupational titles gave them some new 
occupations that they would seriously consider for future work. 
Certainty of students' career plans also increased after using the 
System. ° In the Portland evaluation 86% of disadvantaged and 90% 
of non- disadvantaged clients indicated that QUEST related jobs to 
their own likes and dislikes, values and skills. ^ "The vast majority 
of both non- disadvantaged and disadvantaged clients indicated they 
received new alternatives and possible new directions through use of 
QUEST. "^0 



^Validity and Readability , pp. 1-2. 

^Jerry Weick, Occupational Information for Employment Service 
Counseling: An Evaluation of Occupational Information Access gystem 
Pilot Use in Three Portland Employment Division Offices , University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1972, p. 16. 

^ Validity and Readability , p. 31. 

"^ Validity and Readability , p. 34. 

^Churchill, p. 3. 

^Portland, p. 16. 

lOportland, p. 19. 
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A study in one Junior high school, where students in a vocational 
exploration class usin^^ OlAS were compared to a matched group of 
students who received no vocational instruction, showed a statistically 
significant increase in the number of occupations students in the 
experimental group were able to list. Students in the class using 
the System were able to list 3 4 occupations, on the average, while 
students not in the class were able to list only a mean of 21 occupa- 
tions. There was a striking parallel between occupations listed by 
students who used OIAS and the occupations contained in the System. 
Thus, it is clear that OIAS, at least when used in conjunction with a 
vocational exploration class, expands the number of occupational 
alternatives for consideration.^! 



Client satisfaction with the occupational list, in terms of the 
clients^ own judgments about themselves, supports the logic of the 
QUEST questions and their processing; evaluation and field testing 
provide further substantiation of the rationale for the questions 
individually and QUEST as a whole. Item-by- item analysis of QUEST 
questions was a part of the test in ES offices in Portland. 

"Counselors were generally satisfied with both content and word- 
ing of QUEST questions. A large majority usually favored keeping 
the questions as worded. None of the questions was found to be 
grossly ambiguous, misleading, or irrelevant, though some posed 
more problems than others. No counselor indicated that the number 
of questions was too large, while six counselors suggested that more 
questions should be added, either to include or expand upon such 
factors as interests, temperaments and personality characteristics."-^^ 

In an earlier test of OIAS in six pilot agencies it v/as concluded 
that "the QUEST (questionnaire- list) process for suggesting occupations 
to donsider proved to be effective. Counselors saw the questionnaire 
as good in itself by clearly stating 'variables' in addition to interests. ""^^ 



Leonard D. Adams and Lawrence K. Fowler, Vocational Counseling 
at the Junior High School Level, A Case Study at Shasta Junior High 
School, Eugene , University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1971, pp. 3-6. 

^ ^Portland , p. 19 

■^•^Bruce McKinlay and Larry L. Ross, Evaluation of Occupational 
Informa t ion Access System Use in Six Pilot Agencies , University of 
Oregon, 'Eugene, Oregon, 1970, p. 6. 
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Quest List 

The relevance of the occupations on the QU1']ST list and the 
length of the lists has been evaluated specifically in tests in schools 
and social agencies. Most lists were of useful length so that, by and 
largCp length was not a problem. The number of occupations remain- 
ing on lists averages approximately 30. About two-thirds of user 
lists range between 5 and 40 occupations. Evaluation indicated that 
when a person^s list was substantially shorter or longer, it often 
stimulated the user to re- evaluate his responses to the questionnaire 
and to answer less restrictively or with more precision. Two features 
of the System are definite aids in this process. The computer program 
encourages the user to ask "why not" for a given occupation which was 
not on his list, and a second feature allows the user to change his or 
her response to previous questions. The first results in listing the 
clients response which eliminates a specific occupation, and the second 
allows a changed response to a prior question. 

This tendency of users to re- evaluate their preferences points 
to a very important conclusion of the Portland study; namely, that 
"QUEST was creatively manipulated as a tool by the client rather 
than used in a rigidly mechanical fashion. " There was also evidence 
that clients generally understood QUEST in the content of the occupa- 
tional decision- making process. •'^'^ "There was no evidence in the 
responses of clients to indicate that the list was restrictive or taken 
too seriously . "^ ^ Evaluation thus indicates that usage of the question- 
naire and list have an educative function which increased user aware- 
ness of the flfjl^upational decision- making process, apart from the 
occupational information it provides. The user becomes aware of how 
his responses to questions affect the range of occupations appearing 
on his list for exploration and consideration. 

Attractiveness 

QUEST is a highly attractive way of initiating occupational 
exploration. Attractiveness of the questionnaire was specifically 
evaluated in a number of System tests. Ninety percent of non- 
disadvantaged and 86 percent of disadvantaged clients in Portland 
Employment Service offices indicated that it was fun to use.-*-^ In 



Portland, p. 17 
^ Portland, p. 18 
^Portland, p. 16 
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a test of OIAS at Churchill High School 92 percent of the students 
who used it rated the questionnaire fun to use."^'' These ratings are 
consistent for all field tests. The QUEST process is effective in 
producing a list of personally relevant occupational titles to explore, 
and this feature quite obviously contributes heavily to its attractive- 
ness to the user. 

There are differences in attractiveness between the computer 
version and the needle- sort version of OIAS. The needle- sort has 
no feature matching the attractiveness of the teletype terminal in the 
computer version. In the Portland test disadvantaged users found the 
System less attractive than the non- disadvantaged user, but the vast 
majority of disadvantaged users found the terminal attractive. While 
the card- sort was reported as less attractive than the terminal version, 
both were considered effective. 

A problem with the original version of the manual version was 
that the user is given more information than he wants. (In that 
version a job description was printed on each card. ) This format 
resulted in some users giving the descriptions only a cursory review, 
or not reading the descriptions at all. As noted below , that feature 
has now been changed. 

The card- sort does have several features that are attractive 
from an operational point of view. It is mobile- -it can be used at 
the counselor's desk or wherever convenient. Problems associated 
with terminal usage are eliminated; that is, there is no terminal 
noise; terminal down time and expense of terminal rental and computer 
time are eliminated. The manual system allows the user to see in 
detail the results of his decisions. P^or example, if a user states he 
does not plan to complete high school, he will see the occupations 
that fall out because of his decisions. This was the main advantage 
cited by counselors from the Portland Employment Division offices. 

The current version of the needle- sort system was developed 
during the Fall of 1972 and is now being pilot tested at eleven schools 
in Coos County, Oregon. This version, as with the earlier version, 
utilizes a card deck with one card for each occupation. Unlike the 
earlier version, a description is not included on the individual cards. 
Instead, the descriptions are periodically printed out from the computer 
and bound into a booklet. It is hoped that this will assist the user in 
reading the descriptions. Here, he will see only the descriptions 
that interest him. 



^ '^Churchill, p. 15 
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Although CIS has not yet made a formal evaluation of the modified 
needle- sort system, an informal poll of the counselors at each site in 
C'oos County showed that it was already being used extensively. All 
stated that it is a yood counseling tool. 



Mrriciency 

lOffectiveness of the questionnaire and list has a direct bearing 
on efficiency. Evaluation indicates that savings in counselor time are 
relatively small when QUEST use is completely monitored by a counselor 
in the counseling process. However, since it has been shown that 
System usage expands and enhances the occupational exploratory and 
decision- making processes, there are quality increases as well as time 
savings. Counselors tended to take advantage of the increased amount 
of information available through the System which they would otherwise 
have foregone or obtained only by spending more time in information 
collection than they ordinarily spend. In a study comparing OIAS 
and the conventional, verbal delivery of information in the Lane Comm- 
unity College Counseling Center, results indicated OIAS was at least as 
effective and definitely more efficient as an information delivery system. 
Additionally, OlAS was a much less expensive way to obtain and deliver 
comparable information. ^ "OIAS delivers occupational information of 
at least equal quality to the Counseling Center in approximately one-half 
the time oer user, at a cost one-tenth or less that of the Counseling 
Center. "^^ 

Range of Effectiveness 

In the various tests of the System the QUEST questionnaire and list 
have been used both independently and in conjunction with a counselor as 
part of the counseling process. It has been demonstrated to be effective 
under both conditions, and with widely varying types of clients- -youth 
and adults, disadvantaged and non^disadvantaged, the unmotivated and the 
highly motivated, bright and articulate college students and slow high 
school students, as well as people with some idea of their goals and 
those with no idea what they want to do.^''^ In the Portland test, counselor 



^ ^Portland, p. 6 
1 9 

Larry Lynn Ross, The Effectiveness of Two Systems for Deliver- 
ing Occupational Information: A Comparative'^Analysis, Master's Thesis, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1971, pp. 83-84. 

^°LCC, p. 80 

91 

Six Agencies, p. 4 
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reported that it wan not effective with severely disadvanta^^ed clients 
with little or no reading sicills and with clients who were not interested 
in making an occupational choice. It also appears that persons with very 
low abilities tend to beconae discouraged, and probably need extra 
counseling to naalce a sound and satisfactory choice. These limitations 
help delineate the areas of this component's effectiveness and provide 
guidelines as to which clients should use the System. 

Modifications and Further Development 

As a result of extensive field testing and evaluation, numerous 
modifications of the QUEST questionnaire have been made and the develop- 
ment of some revised questions is underway. Because the System is 
still new, continued research and development is necessary even though 
implementation is proceeding. Some of the possibilities for refinement 
have resulted in additional funds being made available by the U.S. 
Employment Service for development of additional selection criteria and 
operational formats. These test alternatives incorporate the worker 
trait factors of interests and temperaments as possible substitutes 
for the data- people- things questions of the present questionnaire. Aptitude 
and physical demand factors are being expanded to include all those of 
the D , O /r , Lastly, certain items are specifically designated as strategy 
questions. Such questions are designed to make explicit the high degree 
of choice on such factors as location, salary and amount of education a 
person is willing to obtain, since, in an actual job choice situation, most 
people are willing to make trade-offs between such factors. 

INFORMATION COMPONENTS 

There are five information components contained in the System: 
occupational descriptions, selected bibliography and books, visits, 
occupational interview cassette tapes, and the education and training 
opportunities file. While the job descriptions have proved to be the most 
popular and valuable information component for most users, the other 
components have been considered most helpful by a small but signifi- 
cant portion of users. 

Table V indicates the relative use of the questionnaire and the 
information components by Employment Service Clients in Portland. The 
other evaluations have shown similar results. (The education and train- 
ing opportunities components was developed subsequent to the 



^^Portland, p. 11 
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evaluation of the System in Portland Employment Division offices, 
so it is not ranked in this list.) 

TABLE V 



FRE(iUENCY OF CLIENT U3E OP SPECIFIC 
INFOI^MATION COMPONENTS OP OIAS^^ 





Frequency 


of Use 




Non-Di.sfldvantaged 


Disadvantaged 


Component 


CH ents 


Clients 


QUEST 


looi 


100^ 


Job Description 


95 


88 


Bibliography and Books 


P3 


11 


Employer Index* 


. 11 


9 


Cassette Tapes 


6 


7 



*The Employer Index was developed and implemented only for 



Portland. 

In the remainder of this section each componenl will be described 
and evaluated for attractiveness and effectiveness in delivering 
information. 

Occupational Descriptions 

Function: To provide a brief statement of essential information 
about an occupation in easily and readily accessible form. 

Form : These concise 300-word descriptions are available in 
the form of computer printouts for each of the occupations in the 
System. They describe the function of the occupation, occupational 
specialties, related occupations, types of employing establishments, 
working conditions, hiring requirements, licensing requirements, 
training opportunities, pay, and employment outlook. (See Sample on 
page 81 . ) 



Portland, p. 25 
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SAMPLE OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION 



1 rw'.< I 

10 .\KVP{Jv>JCH OhiLhATOUS USE ALPHABETIC Ml) ^MUMEiaC 

L'lO KKYPa*>3Cfi WACHi:\)Ii:.S, SIMILA!^ TO .TYPEwra TERS# TO 

30 i -ANiSCrl}.^!:: DATA H^O(*G SOU/<CE MATfe/rllAL Oi>3TO 

-'\*jC.M CAmDS. .^I.^CIi THE MACHINE FEKDS^ POSI- 

of » i IO.iS# A'vJD EJiLCT:' CAf<DS AUTOKATI CALLY# THE 

60 Ol-rniATOW'S WAI.vj FU^JCTION IS TO DEPliESS THE 

70 - 0?LH KEYS I.>3 THE COl^ECT ORDER. KEYPUMCH 

80 O^E^ATOm.S 0CCASI0.>JALLY USE OTHEP DATA-PRO- 

90 Ch.>sr^J(i EOUIPME^JT^ SUCH AS CARD SORTERS A\'D . 

100 AC:COU:vJTI'>JG MACHIiMKS. 

120 CL'. i ^NT LOCAL EMPLOYKEi^JT: 1725^ NEARLY ALL 

130 riL/lALES. EiXFLOYERS: WORK IN LARGE .SI?;E FIRMS 

l/*0 z'OjSESSI.^JG M0DEHI\J DATA PROCESSIT^G EQUIPMEi>JT • 

150 lyr vIi^TC'ALLY ALL i:>}DUSTRI ES. EMU! ROMMEMT: 

ICO OOI:,Y A\1D SOMETIMES CLUTTERED ATMOSPHERE* 

170 r-i'.. i«Oi^CiI-.>JG HOUTr>JL# REPETITIOUS WORK; LITTLE 

l.:;0 ' I •Ji;J;PE.^JDE^3T JUDGME>JT REQUIRED. V/OIiK WEEK: 

IVO ^'. Vy I MCLUL)E Eyd>JI ^JG A.VD NIGHT IvORK. SALAF^Y: 

iOP r ...AGE V'EEKLY I>3C0WE FOR KEYPUMCH OPEimTORS 

- • 0 I JUST OVn.^ 5100. 

:hO A.-TnUDES# /^TIITUDF.S: t'^ILLI^JCvMESS TO PERFORM 

r^AO rOUTI.NJE "'OnK ACCORDi:>JG TO SPECIFIED PROCE- 

250 L.... ES; GOOD COORDIivJATIO'iNJ OF EYE-HA:^3D WOVE- 

260 ii .:riS^ FIWGEk DEXTERITY AMD v/ISIO^). HIRIMG 
270 KOUI jtE'>iE.N}T.S; GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL OR 

9X^0 bUSr^E.bS SCHOOL. TRAINING: AVAILABLE AT HIGH * 

290 .^-CHOOLfr^ P(<IVATE BUSI>JESS SCHOOLS* P.C.C ACnID 

300 CKAiiK. COLLEGE. 

Ti'clO h>jpLOYi^r:NJT PROSPECTS: BALANCE. THE OUTLOOK 

330 bKP>.\JD:> UPON THE CONTIC^UATI 0 >3 OF KEYPU>JCH AS 
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. Performance Criteria : (1) Contain localized information, as well 
as stale and national information; (2) continuously updated; (3) concise 
(300-word maximum); (4) a description for each occupation in the 
System; (5) cover a variety of common and area specific information. 
Common topics include: nature of the job, working conditions, qualifi- 
cations, and institutional setting. Area specific topics include: local 
training opportunities, local factors affecting working conditions, 
ie.. unions, etc., normal hiring channels, employment and earnings, 
and employment prospects. 

User- System Interface: First the user determines the occupational 
title and its numerical code. The user can get the title and code number 
from his QUEST list or from the alphabetical listing of occupations 
contained in his user handbook. 

When using the teletype terminal, the user enters "DESC" 
followed by the occupational code number; the terminal responds by 
printing out the description. 

For the manual system, the user locates the descriptions he wants 
by their code numbers in a bound copy of descriptions. Periodically, 
CIS has the DESC file for each occupation printed out from the computer; 
these descriptions are then reproduced and bound in numerical order 
by occupational code number. 

Attractiveness: In a detailed study of the computer version at 
Churchill High School, "virtually all users said the descriptions were 
fun to use, easy to understand, accurate and up-to-date. Substantial 
majorities also said they related ^<^bs to their personal interests, values, 
and abilities, and were ccmplete." The descriptions were found in 
all the evaluations to be the most frequently and most widely used 
information component. The Portland study found that 95 percent of 
the non- disadvantaged, and 88 percent of the disadvantaged, clients 
who used OIAS utilizedxthis component of the System. ''When clients 
were asked to rate whicli component of the System, including the 
questionnaire, was most helpful, 60 percent of the non- disadvantaged 
clients and 52 percent of the disadvantaged rated the job descriptions 
as most helpful. "^^ The great attractiveness of the Systfem "seems 
to be a reflection of the computer terminal's attractiveness as an 
information display device that presents only the information requested 
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and provides a copy for the user to take with him. The amount of 
lime required for a dcaciMption to print out (about three minutes) 
has been criticized by some computer personnel and vocational 
educators as boring. Students do not agree. ""^^^ Thus both high 
school students and a range of agency clients, both disadvantaged and 
non-disadvantaged, are widely satisfied with the content and format 
of the occupational descriptions. 

Effectiveness : As with attractiveness, effectiveness of the 
occupational descriptions is a function of system process and informa- 
tional content. A substantial majority of users reported that the 
descriptions related jobs to personal interests, values, and abilities, 
and were complete. 

"The feeling that the OIAS descriptions are 'easy to understand, * 
expressed by 95 percent of the high school students who used the 
System, is striking because the material is not easy to understand 
by conventional readability formula standards. Research in the 
readability of OIAS descriptions indicates that the style is probably 
no easier to read than other standard occupational information such 
as the Occupational Outlook Handbook. ..." 

"User motivation, the limited length of the material to be read 
(250 words), and the 'liveliness' imparted to the script by the operating 
teletype seem to compensate for material which is fairly technical in 
nature and whose style is fairly typical of occupational information."^'^ 

Counselors, too, were satisfied with the overall length of the 
descriptions and the topical coverage of the descriptions. In a 
detailed review of the descriptions, they asked for more information 
on some topics, notably hiring requirements, but showed overall 
satisfaction. This appraisal points up the acute need for infoggnation, 
but cautions against any wholesale alterations of descriptions. 



Selected Bibliography and Books 

Function: Refers the user to important published sources of 
labor market information. 



^^ ChurchiU, p. 13 
^^ Churchill, pp. 13-14 
^^Portland, pp. 29-30 
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For m : A selected bibliography page for each occupation in the 
System. The bibliography page lists books which have information 
concerning the occupation and the page or pages within the book where 
the information can be found. 

The set of books contains general sources, i.e. the standard 
occupational publications, and special sources, i.e. specific publica- 
tions about training programs, licensing requirements, etc. 

The Bibliography and Books are placed together near the other 
components of the System. 

Performance Criteria : One bibliography page for each occupation 
in the System (See following example). Includes only the most important 
sources. Includes specific, detailed sources as well as general 
sources. 

User- System Interface: The user locates the bibliography page 
for a specific occupation in the Bibliography Notebook, finds an 
appropriate reference, and turns to the page in the reference 
source as listed in the Bibliography. 

Attractiveness : For most users the Bibliography and Books 
offer little attraction. "Most clients were satisfied with using the 
questionnaire, obtaining a list of occupational titles, and getting a 
few printouts of job descriptions." The Bibliography and Books 
required looking up references, a step which many clients were not 
interested in doing. However, while only 16 percent of the clients 
in the Portland study used the Bibliography and Books, the vast majority 
of those who did rated it "fun to use" and personally relevant. ^ 

Effectiveness : The Bibliography and Books are a case where 
effectiveness is not directly tied to attractiveness. Seventeen percent 
of clients using It rated this component as the most helpful part of 
the System in the Portland test. In the test at Churchill High School 
6 percent of System users rated the Bibliography and Books as the 
most valuable information component. The vast majority of clients 
who used this component found it helpful. Although only a small 
proportion of clients used this information component, client ratings and 
counselor comments indicate that it is a worthwhile component, and 
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SAMPLE BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOKS PAGE 



Career Information System 



ARCHITEC TS (2316) 
GENERAL SOURCES 

Occupational Outlook Handbook (1972-73 Edition) pp. 237-239 

Vocational Literature Files (if available) 



SPECIAL SOURCES 
Education and Training Opportunities 

Careers p« 23 

Hiring and Licensing Requirements 

Licensed Occupations in Oregon pp. 3,38,19 

Occupational Manpower and Training Needs pp. 36,37 

Employment Outlook 

Manpower Resources of the State of Oregon 

and Its Metropolitan Areas pp. 34,66 

College Educated Workers (not available in 

Junior High Schools) pp. 16,17 

Worker Traits 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles (Vol. II) p. 371 
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should remain available to that select portion of clients who find it 
helpful and are able to use it."*^-^ 



Visits 

Function: To provide personal contact between the System user 
and a person who is working in a particular occupation, thus giving 
the user the opportunity for personal discussion with someone in an 
occupation and observation of a work site. (See sample '^n next page.) 

Form : The VISIT file provides referral information via the 
teletype terminal to an individual person working in a specific occupation 
who has previously agreed to discuss his or her occupation 
with interested individuals. There often is more than one name per 
occupation, giving the user some variety of location, firm, and occu- 
pational specialty. 

Performance Criteria : (1) Report name, title, telephone number, 
firm name, address, city, and contact instruction for each referral. 
(2) Identify one or more interviewees in 182 occupations. 

User- System Interface: First, the user determines the occupational 
title and its numerical code number. The user can get the title and 
code number from his QUEST list or the alphabetical listing of occu- 
pations. By entering INFO and the occupational code number, the 
terminal will inform him if a VISIT in that occupation is available. 
The user can enter VISIT and the code number; if a visit is available, 
the name and pertinent information of the person to visit will be printed 
out. If a visit is not available, the terminal will so inform the user. 

Users working with the occupational needle- sprt find the name 
and pertinent information of persons to visit entered on the card 
referring to the particular occupation. 

Attractiveness : The VISITS are not as attractive to users as 
many of the other components; only 12 percent of the users in the 
Churchill evaluation made use of them. However, one third of 
students who used the VISIT file rated it the most valuable information 
component. Terminal records and observations indicate that users 
access the information in this file far more often than they actually 
go out on a VISIT. It appears that it takes counselor or teacher 
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encouragement to motivate students and clients to utlize this resource. 

There is little difficulty in finding people to accept visits 
from users. The Eugene area Rotary Clubs undertook, as a club-wide 
project, the expansion and maintenance of names for users to 
visit in the Eugene metropolitan area. The Eugene file currently 
contains names of 267 individuals representing 182 of the 224 
occupations in the System. 

Occupational Interview Cassette Tapes 

Function: (1) To help the user understand the affective nature ^ 
of the occupation from the perspective of someone working in that 
occupation. (2) To provide a brief introduction to the function, work 
setting, and major job duties of specific occupations or occupational 
clusters. (3) To provide information for a person unfamiliar with the 
occupation or not equiped to handle more abstract information 
(written descriptions, data, etc.) (4) Useful in presenting occupational 
information to a group. 

Form: Recordings of interviews with persons employed in, or 
knowledgeable about, an occupation. Postscripts are added to give 
further labor market information and/or to correct for information 
bias by the interviewer and to relate the interview to the local area. 
Postscripts can be deleted and added to meet an area's needs. 

Performance Criteria : (1) User operable, with minimal staff 
control of materials. (2) Average length: 12 minutes. 

User- System Interface: The user can see from the listing of 
available information whether an interview tape is available. If it 
is, he simply obtains the appropriate cassette from the file and listens 
to it on available tape players. 

Attractiveness /Effectiveness : Testing of this information com- 
ponent has been somewhat limited and results mixed. Initially a 
significant number of commercially produced occupational cassettes 
were used, but they proved distinctly inferior and lacked the 
credability of those developed by project staff. The limited number 
of occupations presented by a taped interview has been another 
source of user dissatisfaction. In early testing only 17 different 
interview tapes were available, there are still only 24. 

"Some additional evaluation of the interview cassettes was gained 
when a set was sent to the Tacoma Ghetto Job Information Project. 
The interview cassettes were reviewed by the Employment Service 
counseling and job placement staff as well as being tested in some 
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high schools • Employment Security staff felt the tapes w^uld not be 
helpful with job ready clients, but they did feel that they would be 
helpful to young entry workers being referred to trainee positions 
and clients in general during vocational exploration or orientation 
prior to career counseling. 

When the tapes were used in several live demonstrations before 
high school audiences, students were 'attentive and enthusiastic. ' The 
Tacoma Ghetto Job Information staff said students found them very 
interesting and helpful and were particularly interested in the 
economic information provided. This additional test of the interview 
cassettes confirms the broad appeal of the cassettes in school or 
other group settings. However, their value in individual counseling 
seems limited to certain kinds of clients at specific points in the 
vocational exploration process. 



Education File ^ 

Function: To inform the individual where he can receive training 
to prepare him for plac^^"",ent in a particular occupational area. 

Form: Thfe file includes an initial statement on the relative 
importuvT'v^e of formal education, apprenticeship training, and on-the- 
job raining as a hiring requirement for the occupation. That state- 
ment is followed by a list of training institutions, addresses and phone 
numbers. This file is stored in a computer. (See sample.) 

Performance Criteria : (1) User operable. (2) Covering all public 
and private four-year schools, community colleges, private vocational 
schools, and apprenticeship programs which have occupational preparation 
as an objective. Listings include all programs in the state, except 
that others are listed when no programs exist instate. (3) An education 
file for each occupation in the System. 

User- System Interface: First, the user selects the occupational title 
about which he wants education and training information. The occupational 
title and code number can be taken from either the user's QUEST list 
or the alphabetical listing of occupations. 

When using the teletype terminal to access the file, the user 
enters EDUC followed by the occupational code number. The terminal 
responds by printing the Education and Training file for the occupation. 
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For the manual system, the user refers to a bound printout of the 
complete file. Periodically CIS has the file for each occupation 
printed out from the computer. These files are then reproduced and 
bound in numerical order by occupational code number. 

Attractiveness/ Effectiveness : This file has only recently been 
implemented and has not been evaluated to determine either attractive- 
ness or effectiveness. However, it was developed following many 
requests from teachers, counselors, and students. 

EASE OF SYSTEM USAGE 

Because this system is an information delivery system, every 
effort is made to i^eep its operation as simply as possible- -including 
designing it for client use. Such an approach creates major savings 
by reducing or eliminating the need for staff monitors. The question 
is, however, how successful is this strategy? Can people learn to 
operate the system without training and continuous supervision or 
assistance? Evaluations with groups ranging from junior high school 
students to disadvantaged adults indicate that for most the answer is 
generally ''yes, ^' with a pattern not unlike that for effectiveness where 
the very young and the severely disadvantaged appear to need assistance. 
It is not surprising that these results are consistent with the pattern 
of system attractiveness and effectiveness, for both attractiveness 
and effectiveness are logically dependent upon ease of system usage. 
This is especially demonstrable in high school settings, but it 
also held true in the Portland test in Employment Division offices. 

Both the Questionnaire and the Descriptions were overwhelmingly 
rated "easy understand" by the students at Churchill High School 
who used it. The number of students that used it during the five 

month test totaled half the student body. This is a good measure 
of ease and attractiveness because students were allowed to operate 
the system at their own discretion without staff surveillance or prompting. 
Staff at Churchill reported very few requests for technical assistance. 

The Portland test directly investigated ease of system usage. Results 
were highly consistent for both disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged 
clients. Both groups reported the QUEST questionnaire "easy-to-read. " 
The same was true for the Descriptions; although a slightly greater 
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proportioti of clisadvatitaged cliGnls roporlcci reading difficulty with 
Iheni. While ratings on other components were obtained, each was 
used only by a small solf^selected portion of clients using the 
system, and cannot be cjonsidered representative sample of the 
overall client population who used OIAS. No difficulties were 
encountered by the majority of clients using these other components. 

The Portland test specifically attempted to discover whether clients 
could operate the system independently. /This was a particularly essential 
issue regarding the use of QUEST. Results indicate clients are 
willing, most are able and many prefer to operate the, system them- 
selves, with occasional technical r.ssistance required. The Portland 
test has shown that it is possible to design an occupational information 
system which clients can operate technically."^ 

CONTINUING SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 

Modification of the existing delivery system components, or 
development of new ones, is dependent upon testing and evaluation 
and reports of difficulties or unmet needs from System users. After 
completion of the major evaluations referred to above, a number of 
modifications and developments both major and minor, have been 
accomplished. Thus, accumulation of evaluative data, feedback from 
users, and staff experience have stimulated a continuing effort to 
adapt, modify and further develop both the quality of the occupational 
information and the processes of delivering it. 

Results of testing the System in Oregon Employment Division 
offices in Portland pointed to the need for a questionnaire more 
directly tailored to the needs of social agency clients. Work is now 
in progress on a revised occupational identification strategy which 
attempts to respond to suggestions for improvement noted in the Port- 
land study in addition to incorporating some additional features not 
contained in the present questionnaire. 

Testing and usage pointed out difficulties with some questions on 
the questionnaire; these have been corrected as they have been 
identified. The lifting question was the most recent example. Because 
of the wording and the coding of the question, some System users, 
particularly girls and women, were overstating their lifting ability and 
getting inappropriate occupational titles on their lists. By changing 
the stated weight criteria in the question from medium to heavy, the 
problem was resolved and the selectivity of the question was improved. 
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Pilot testing and implementation of the computer version of the 
System has consistently identified computer down-time as a problem and 
a continuing source of complaint. A major step in correcting for 
down- time is being accomplished with the change- of the OIAS program 
from an IBM computer to a Hewlett- Paclcard computer, specifically 
designed as a time sharing computer. This is the same type of 
computer used by the Multnomah County Intermediate Education 
District where down-time is rare. 

Experience with the computer version of the delivery system has 
pointed out that it is not financially feasible for some very small 
schools and social agency settings. Either the number of students 
who would use it was too low to economically justify its installation 
and use, or it would not be used on a regular basis. In response 
the occupational needle-'Sort version was modified and improved. 
A major change was removal of the occupational description from the 
face of the card and substitution of ready reference numbers to the 
major information files. 

Computer dumps ol the occupational descriptions were obtained, 
printed, and bound for use with the needle- sort. This change of format 
now provides the needle-sort version with an updating capability based on the 
computer files and should improve information delivery to users. 
However, usage of the modified occupational needle- sort and the dumps of 
occupational descriptions has not yet been evaluated. This is a 
definite evaluative taslc planned for the future. 

Considerable staff time and effort was directed to development 
and preparation of a User Handboolc. Essentially this handbook was 
developed to supplant the questionnaire and separate introduction by 
incorporating all the questionnaire questions and all the necessary 
instructions for using the System into a more attractive and efficient 
format. Three versions of the handbooic are in use- -two for the two 
different computer systems and one for the occupational needle- sort. 
Both in form and appearance, the User Handbooks are far more 
finished products than the original QUEST questionnaire. 

While the Education file was an information component outlined 
in the original proposal and only recently completed, it is a kind 
of information repeatedly requested by delivery system users. Such 
user reporting of unmet informational need does indicate that users 
will report defects and deficiencies in the information delivery system. 
Since the Education file has so recently been implemented, it has 
not yet been evaluated. Such evaluation is planned during Phase III. 

Restructuring the occupational descriptions is an improvement in 
informational storage and flexibility of response. The information 
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Tor vtich (loacriplion iH classified in Iwo sections of eacli occupational 
description. The first part is the comtnon file which includes all 
the information contained in the occupational description which remains 
true for that occupation for any area of the state. The second part 
contains the information about the occupation, such as employment 
prospects which vary among areas of the state. This format will 
also permit efficient user access of information for areas other than 
his own. This restructuring of the occupational descriptions has 
contributed to more efficient information development and review. 

The increasing number and geographical spread of schools, 
agencies, and institutions using the delivery systems has led to 
realizing a need to develop a more efficient means of communication 
between CIS and those institutions. It is essential that organizations 
using CIS occupational information are consistently informed of 
additions to,** or changes in, the system or system components. 
Consequently, a decision was made only recently to develop and 
publish a periodic newsletter. Presently, basic design, forniat, costs, 
and technical details are being investigated and determined. Such a 
newsletter will unquestionably provide greater efficiency and continuity 
to in-service training and system maintenance activity. 

An overhaul of the accounting program to better serve two purposes 
is currently under way. First, it will provide a monthly report of 
System usage to each institution using the computer delivery system. 
Secondly, it is designed to provide output for CIS which will enable 
CIS to evaluate System usage even better. Expressly, output on the 
components used and the sequencing pattern of usage will become 
available. This program change, then, not only provides a report 
which tiUs the needs of user institutions but also information 
pertinent to CIS evaluation of the System. 

Lastly, CIS staff has provided support for the State Employment 
Division in developing a set of occupational mini-guides. By using 
these and some occupational folders obtained from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, CIS intends to pursue some experimentation with 
printed materials in the near future. 

SUMMARY 

Both the computer and needle- sort versions of the delivery system 
are effective means of disseminating occupational information to 
individuals for vocational exploration and decision making. For most 
purposes the teletype terminal version is considered more attractive 
and efficient than the needle- sort version. Within the system itself 
the QUEST questionnaire and the occupational descriptions are the most 
widely used and rated most valuable by high school students and agency 



clionls. Whilo l.hc^ a\Urv cornpoiuMils wor<* used by only n miriorily 
or syshMM users, t.'Ucli was c:onsiclorM?(J as the mosi, valual)lc sysUMu 
coiu|)t)iuMU l)y a si/j[iuri(:aai portion of ihoHv. who usod it. F'lvaluaiion 
rosulls consistently support the continuance of all present system 
Components. Further evaluation of some components is specifically 
needed, and continued development and modification of the CIS information 
delivery system and system components are essential. While many 
changes that have been accomplished do not radically alter the System 
or any component, each one represents a distinct improvement and 
requires a definite amount of staff time. Additionally, while feedback 
from System users is a good source of information about deficiencies 
and defects in the System, it cannot be considered an equally satis- 
factory source for innovative ideas and suggestions. Continuing 
pilot testing and evaluation of the different versions of the System and 
the individual system components provide a more solid basis for 
pointing out worthwhile prospective avenues of further information or 
delivery system development or improvement. 
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CHAPTER V 



SERVICES TO USERS 



CIS provides two types of services to population serving offices 
who join the System: assistance in developing career information 
services for their clients and assistance in obtaining pertinent man- 
power information for use in program planning. Both the form and 
content of information delivery for individual career planning have 
been described and evaluated in Chapters III and IV. Program 
planning assistance will be described later in this chapter. An 
important complement to the career planning information ivi itself 
is CIS activity which supports and maintains on- going career planning 
information usage and the development and delivery of program and 
curriculum planning information. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING AND FOLLOW" THROUGH C.N CAREER 
PLANNING INFORMATION USAGE 

The main thrust of CIS consultation and in-service training has 
been development of awareness of its services throughout the state. 
Presentations and demonstrations of the information delivery system 
components, the System's capabilities and limitations to the staffs 
of potential and scheduled user institutions and agencies have been 
the principal means used to accomplish this objective. 

The CIS staff made a broadly aimed effort during Fall 1972 to 
bring awareness of its services to the local educational agencies in the 
state. Demonstrations were made at state counselors', principals', 
superintendents', and school boards' meetings as well as to teacher 
groups. In addition, several meetings, generally sponsored by area 
career education coordinators, have been held with educators in 
various parts of the state. Over twenty such demonstrations and 
meetings have been held since September, 1972. The number of 
educators reached by these meetings is difficult to estimate; some of 
the demonstrations were attended by more than forty persons and the 
Oregon State School Board's meeting reached two or three hundred. 
An estimated one thousand persons were reached through these meet- 
ings. 
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l^'oi'inMl (liMiionHlral.ions of the Syt^t(Mii, which have nuniberod rnoro 
than Ihii'l.y, have generally eonsistecl ol' baok^x-^ourul information on the 
pi'oject (slide-tape presentation), denmonstration of the various Systenn 
components and an opportunity for persons in attendance to personally 
use the delivery systenn to access an occupational description or two. 
It has been our experience that persons understand the Systenn better 
after they have obtained infornnation first hand. There is no substitute 
for this "hands-on" experience to convey the Systenn's concept, the 
delivery devices and the infornnation found therein. 

Typical of the CIS's in-service training progranns is the one held 
in January 1973, with staff at Rogue Community College, Rogue, located 
in Southern Oregon, is one of the smaller community colleges in the 
state with a student population of about 800, The Dean of Students had 
become very interested in the services of CIS the year before but was 
unable to find financial resources to support the computerized version of 
the System. In late 1972, CIS introduced the occupational needle-sort 
version which substantially reduced the cost and Rogue Community College 
was ready to go. 

The Dean called a meeting of those persons who would be working 
most closely with the CIS's components. The group totaled six, including 
two members from the college's library staff and four from student per- 
sonnel. He wanted one of the needle- sorts and accompanying book of 
occupational descriptions to be used as a resource to students in the 
library and the other in the student services area by counselors. 

A CIS staff member started the meeting with a short "warming-up" 
exercise to help him get better acquainted with Rogue's staff. He then 
used a CIS 10 minute slide-tape presentation prepared for the purpose of 
giving an overview of System's concept, its development, and what it 
has done in various settings. A number of questions arose: Costs? How 
often is the information updated? How much help does a client need to 
use the System? etc. From these questions the CIS staff member was 
able to bring out the System's "Standards for Use, " as adopted by the CIS 
Board of Directors. Within 45 minutes from the start of the meeting, the 
six members from the Rogue staff were divided in two groups, one member 
in each group working his way through the needle- sort, assisted by the 
other two. As each group worked, the CIS staff member moved between 
the two groups answering questions, pointing out techniques for using the 
cards, and generally clarifying various strengths and weaknesses of 
the System. 

It was important during such an in-service to emphasize the useful- 
ness of the labor market information being delivered by the System 
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as well as its limitations. As the first person at the Rogue in-service 
training finished his QUEST, he was asked to select one of the 
occupations on his list that he wanted to know nnore about. The CIS 
staff member read aloud this description emphasizing to the group 
particular content. The difficulty of occupational forecasting and 
predicting wage fluctuations was discussed. This discussion was most 
informative to the Rogue staff. 

After all six Rogue staff members had used the System, the 
discussion moved toward how they could integrate the System into their 
career counseling program. A number of ideas were expressed and 
another meeting was arranged for the next day to fully set the System 
into operation with Rogue students. 

The integration of the System components and labor market 
information with counseling and instructional activities is not an easy 
task. Generally during each in-service, the CIS staff member will 
stress the importance of such integration and give some suggestions 
on methodology. One of the major responsibilities of the us^r agency 
is to accomplish this integration. \ 

Before leaving, the CIS staff member suggested several possible 
plans to publicize locally that the service was available to students. 
The total time for this in-service was only two hours, an adequate 
length of time to obtain results. 

In four to six weeks. Rogue will be re-visited by a member of 
the CIS staff to answer questions, talk with other faculty members 
and generally see that the System is functioning properly and to 
what degree integration has taken place. This second visit appears 
to be most valuable in every institution or agency in which the System, 
has been set up. 

On a small scale, CIS has recently responded to inquiries from 
several agencies (Project RETURN, the Oregon Veterans Educational 
Association, the Methadone Blockade Treatment Program for drug 
addicts, the Lane County Association for Dependent Mothers Confidence 
Clinic, and the Multnomah County Community Action Program) 
utilize CIS services. Demonstrations have been conducted for each of 
these agencies and negotiations entered into with them. To date the 
CIS is serving the ADC Confidence Clinic and the Multnomah County 
Community Action Program, and is still negotiating with the other 
inquiring agencies. 
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Extent of Present Integration of System 

As stated previously, the integration of the system and labor market 
information witl the school or agency^s counseling and instructional 
activities is important but difficult to accomplish. There appear 
to be several problems that need to find resolution before such 
integration can take place. 

In many counseling departments, the career decision- making 
function is so vaguely defined or so poorly understood by the members 
of the department, that the System appears to be a device to provide 
the whole function. Where this appears to be the case, the CIS 
staff person conducting the in-service training must educate the ^ staff 
on the career decision- making process and show how the System is only 
an information delivery tool in this process. In more than one 
institution the System^s installation has created a renewed sense of com- 
mitment on the part of the counseling staff to serve the career 
decision- making needs of their students. 

Not an uncommon problem is finding adequate and effective 
placement of the computer terminal. Too often, student access to the 
terminal is limited. The System has been designed for independent 
student operation and has proved effective used in this manner. 
Some of the. most effective placements have been in career information 
rooms staffed by student assistants and offering a variety of informational 
resources in addition to components of the System. 

Institutional staffs are not always waiting for labor market 
information with open arms. However, the current emphasis on 
career education, the career education workshops that are involving 
classroom teachers and the career awareness of the public are all 
factors that are changing these attitudes. Interestingly enough, the 
concept and the delivery device of CIS has served to motivate teachers 
to get involved with labor market information and relate this information 
to their classroom activities. 

An additional development to assist integration is the growing number 
of career decision- making classes that are being developed. Taught 
by counselors, these classes are beginning to meet the need of the 
many students who want assistance. The need appears too great to 
be fully met through individual counseling. These types of classes can 
do much to help a student understand himself, instruct him of the 
decision- making process, and help him find relevant sources of 
occupational and educational information. 
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At this point in time, there are approximately 70 junior and 
senior high schools using the System. Additionally, five community 
colleges and one state university are utilizing the System as part of 
their student personnel services. Speaking conservatively, it appears 
that the System will reach twenty-five to thirty thousand students during 
the 1972-73 school year. This represents about 15 per cent of the 
state's secondary and higher education population. 

The penetration of CIS's services into the state's schools is 
illustrated by the following table: 

TABLE VI: Estimated CIS Penetration 



Area 



No. of Students 
'72- '73 



% of Students Using System 
ty2^»73 '73-*?^ 
(estimated) 



Secondary School Systems 
Portland (Multnomah, 

Washington & Clackamas 

Counties) 
Eugene (Lane County) 
Salem (Marian, Polk and 

Yamhill Counties) 
Eastern Oregon 
Southern Oregon 
Southern Coast 
Northern Coast 



55,000 
20,000 

23,000 
10,000 
2U,000 
7,000 
7,000 



10 
80 

2 
5 

30 
1 



70 
95 

7 
25 
10 
75 

5 



Community Colleges 

Clackamas 1,500 33 50 

Clark 1,500 15 kO 

Lane 5,000 30 kO 

Mt. Hood 1^,000 10 25 

Rogue 800 25 50 

Others (Treasure Valley, 
Chemekata, Portland, Linn- 
Benton, Clatsop, Blue Mt., 
Central Oregon, Utapqua, 

Southwestern) 23,000 10 

Colleges and Universities 
University of Oregon 15,000 2 5 

Others (public & private) 65,000 — 2 



Reasonably firm commitments indicate that the number of CIS 
users in schools may triple from 1972-73 to 1973-74, rising from thirty 
thousand to one hundred thousand. This can only be described as an 
exceedingly successful first-year effort. 
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Equipment and Personnel Needs 

There are a number of equipment and personnel needs for imple- 
menting and maintaining the delivery system. 

In each agency or school where the System is operating, a 
member of the staff is designated to coordinate the activities and 
operations. With the Occupational Needle- Sort System, much less 
detail is needed to insure its proper use. Outside of ordering user 
handbooks, checking periodically the condition of the cards, and making 
sure the descriptions are available, little or no maintenance is 
required of the coordinator. His most difficult tasks are seeing tb^t the 
needle- sorts are being used by students and that teaching staffs are 
made aware of the availability of updated occupational information. 

In contrast, the coordinator in a school using the computerized 
version has most of the above responsibilities plus the maintenance 
of the computer terminal. As mentioned earlier, the placement of 
the terminal is important. If it is close to secretarial staff, the noise 
from the machine is disturbing. In addition, being too close may 
inhibit student use of the System, especially with marginal youth. 
Placement too far from the coordinator and the counseling staff may 
interfer with the S^ystem^s natural integration with their on- going 
functions. The coordinator needs to be aware of these factors in 
placement. 

The computer terminal also presents a number of operating 
variables (login codes, time- sharing, down times, etc.) that must 
be managed in the most effective manner to facilitate the system^ s 
best possible use. Although the variablesdo not require computer 
system sophistication, they do require some instruction of the terminaPs 
operation and a conscious effort to be aware of its daily operations. 
Personnel from both computer facilities in the state using the CIS 
program have been very cooperative in assisting in the instruction 
of coordinators and trouble- shooting when problems occur. 

To assist in the in-service training and maintenance process, 
especially after the initial in-service training is over, there is need 
for a CIS staff handbook that outlines the standards for use, maintenance 
recommendations, various ways to integrate the system, ways to use 
system components, and other items about the system. This handbook 
is proposed to be written in April or May of 1973 to be available 
for use in the fall of 1973. 
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DELIVEKY SYSTEM OF LABOR MARKET INFORMATION FOR USE 
IN PROGRAM PLANNING 

There is a high degree of complementarity between career 
planning and program planning. The best manpower and career 
education programs can be overlooked or misapplied unless students 
have clear career plans. By the same token, well-- reasoned career 
plans may be unrealizable unless appropriate career education pro- 
grams are available. 

Both career and program plans require occupational labor 
market information, among other things, and there are substantial 
economies to be achieved by multiple use of data sources. Within 
CIS, the program and career planning information components share 
the same data collection efforts and library of published materials. 
Substantial dollar savings can be achieved by the development bf an 
excellent resource in a joint library, rather than separate, less 
thorough efforts to identify and accumulate much of the same 
information. 

The important difference between career planning information and 
program planning information lies in the different audiences, and thus 
in the different formats required for effective communication of infor- 
mation. Despite these different delivery formats, additional benefits, 
in the form of time savings, information sharing, and broadened per- 
spectives, accrue to staff collaboration on these assignments. For 
example, the existing occupational descriptions (300-word statements 
of job duties, hiring requirements, outlook, etc.) were designed for 
individual use in career planning, but they find some use in program 
planning as well. School district vocational education coordinators 
have reported them to be of value as a first reference in considering 
program changes. Employment Service counselors have also found 
them useful in justifying MDTA referrals (a combination career and 
program planning application.) 

Structure and Functions of Information Clearinghouse 

The current Manpower Information Clearinghouse is the direct 
result of a need expressed by the Lane County CAMPS Labor Market 
Information Ad Hoc Committee. Consisting of representatives from 
local and state offices of the Oregon Employment Division, the 
Governor's Manpower Planning Council, the State Educational Coordi- 
nating Council, CIS, Lane Community College, Lane Intermediate 
FMucation District, an industrial realtor, and the Lane Council of 
Governments, the committee found that, despite an interagency 
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wiUinj^fn(»Hs l.o co()|)oraio and (»xohan/^u^ information, there was 
consich^rablo duplication of olTort. J''urtlujr moro, none of tho 
a/;tc?ncios had continual, systematic, diroct knpwl(?dgo of all local 
data sources, much loss adequate knowledge of the data needs of 
other agencies. Discussions with state agency officials showed that 
not only did they support a manpower data clearinghouse in the 
Eugene- Springfield tiMSA but they also believed a successful opera- 
tion in Eugene could serve as a pilot model for similar projects 
elsewhere in the state as resources became available. 

The MIC was established as the unit of Career Information 
System primarily intended to supply and interpret labor market 
information to program planners. The Manpower Information Clear- 
inghouse works principally with educational agencies, but it also 
serves industrial and economic development organizations and 
associations. This service has largely been limited to the Eugene 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area while methodologies are 
being developed and tested and* while financial support is available 
from that area only. Complementary and supplementary functions 
include the development and operation of a library- depository of 
labor market information oriented to the needs of the State of 
Oregon and local areas within the state, compilation and publication 
of Oregon Manpower Studies, and identification and establishment of 
liaisons with local, state, and Federal manpower data- generating 
agencies and with educational and training establishments and agencies. 
In addition, the Clearinghouse coordinator serves as a resource 
person to the Oregon District 5 Manpower Planning Board (CAMPS 
committee). He also plays an active role as chairman of the 
Manpower Policy Subcommittee. The subcommittee is currently 
charged with drafting a totally revised 1974 Fiscal Year Manpower 
Plan for Lane County. When completed, it is expected to be the 
major component of an application to the Manpower Administration 
requesting that Lane County be designated a Comprehensive Manpower 
Planning Area (CMPA). 

Types of Requests and Types of Institutions Making Requests 

MIC is a resource for program planners in Lane County in 
several ways. (Administrators, curriculum coordinators, manpower 
program specialists and economic development personnel are all 
users of MIC.) By utilizing the substantial data sources of the CIS 
library and staff and expanding it on a cooperative basis, MIC 
responds to requests from program planners seeking specific 
information on the present and projected supply and demand for 
workers in individual occupations or clusters of occupations. 
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The chief effort of MIC, therefore, is responding to manpower 
information requests frorin a variety of agencies. Many of the requests 
cull for limited information on a strictly defined subject- -a sinfflo 
occupation for example. Responses to these can often be given over 
the telephone or within a day or two. Some requests, on the other 
hand, require considerable consultation, research, and report writing. 

Information requests handled by the Clearinghouse vary con- 
siderably and have included the following: 

a. Data sources for estimating the type and number of potential 
positions resulting from possible expansion of Oregon public employment 
programs; 

b. Data on current employment and projected need in 1975 in 
Oregon and several local areas for five construction industry occupa- 
tions; 

c. Size of current demand for computer programmers and 
operators in the Eugene and Portland SMSA's, the State of Oregon, 
and in the nation; 

<1. Total current and projected employment in 1975, 1980 and 
1985 by Oregon local and state governments exclusive of educational 
institutions; 

e. Current and projected supply/demand for drafting and related 
occupations in Oregon and the nation; 

f. Information ^on Oregon and Federal civil service personnel 
selection procedures; 

g. Data on availability of farrier training offered together with 
information on cost, length of training, and employment and income 
prospects; 

h. Data on current and projected Eugene SMSA employment for 
meatc utters; 

i. Data on current and annual new entrant need for cosmetologists 
in the Eugene SMSA; 

j. Identification of occupations for which a Communications and 
Media Cluster curriculum could be designed; provide current and 
projected demand/ supply for those occupations in the Eugene SMSA, 
Oregon, Pacific Northwest, and the nation; 
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k. Same data for occupations in a Social Services Cluster as 
for Communications and Media (item j preceding); 

1. Enrollment data for all Lane County post- secondary educa- 
tional institutions with breakdowns in vocational education and all 
other programs, and the number of students from low income 
families in such institutions and programs; 

m. Current employment prospects for combination welders in 
the Eugene, Salem, and Portland SMSA's, Oregon, Washington, and 
in the nation; 

n. Occupational descriptions for four heavy equipment 
operator occupations; 

o. Current and projected supply /demand for office machine 
servicemen in Oregon; 

p. Prevailing wage and salary rates in the Eugene and 
Portland SMSA's for 55 occupations for which Lane Community 
College offered training programs in 1970-71; 

q. Projected supply/ demand in Oregon for auto parts counter- 
men, heating and air conditioning mechanics, small gasoline engine 
mechanics, and graphic arts occupations; 

r. Definitions of day care centers, nursery schools, and 
kindergartens, a comparison of training requirements for staff 
personnel of each; 

s. Definition of a Health Services Cluster and identification of 
its component occupations; provide current and projected supply /demand 
data for each in Lane County and Oregon. 

So far, MIC clients have included: career education coordinators 
for school districts in Lane County; directors of special training 
programs and instructional planning at Lane, Linn- Benton, and 
Clackamas Community Colleges; employment counselors in the Linn, 
Benton, and Eugene Employment Service local offices; the MDTA 
coordinator in the Eugene ES office; the manpower planner for the 
Lane County Community Action Agency; summer workshop committees 
of local educators exploring the needs for new educational clusters; 
counselors of the Children's Services Division, Oregon Department 
of Human Resources; the Eugene office of Associated General Con- 
tractors of America; and the Lane County Employees Association. 
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Although several persons on the foi'egoing list arc not professional 
oclucalot\s, most of the questions thoy posed were directly related 
to training programs. 

'I'he MIC has maintained records on 34 specific service 
r(^quosts. Lane Community College in Kugene, the Eugene Public 
Schools, and the University of Oregon have been the most frequent 
users, involving twelve separate service contacts. The Employment 
Division and other state and local agencies with manpower program 
planning responsibilities have also utilized MIC on a dozen occasions. 
Other types of users account for the remaining service contacts. 
(For a discussion of resources required to provide this service, 
see page 108 following and Chapter VII.) 

As noted previously, efforts to date in providing program and 
curriculum planning information largely constitute an experimental 
phase, and expansion of the service has been intentionally limited, 
though potential planning information consumers have learned of 
CIS program assistance efforts when the career information delivery 
system has been presented to potential users. Since schools have 
been the central focus of activity, educators are the group most 
widely informed of MIC activities. Interest in curriculum planning 
information has been evidenced consistently; although specific 
records have not been kept, it is estimated that an additional 
twenty or thirty institutions- -school districts, community colleges, 
universities, state agencies, local governments, private sector 
employers and associations- -have expressed interest in program 
planning assistance, though no specific service was provided. The 
greatest amount of interest has been expressed by community college 
personnel. They see mp-npower information as especially helpful in 
building instructional programs, so they are interested in manpower 
training needs and local employment outlook as they initiate new 
programs each term in an attempt to respond to changing needs. 
Secondary schools expressing interest are usually interested in 
broader questions, e.g. which career cluster should be incorporated 
into the curriculum. Most interest on the secondary level is 
expressed by persons involved in curriculum development. The 
extent to which they and others would use the service, especially 
if they were obliged to carry part or all of the cost, is, of course, 
unknown at this time. 



Procedures Used to Disseminate Information for Planning 



Oregon Manpower Studies . This publication of the Clearinghouse 
is essentially a current annotated bibliography of surveyis, reports, and 
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studies having significance to the Oregon labor nnarket (see sample 
page). It is intended to inform not only Oregon manpower data 
users bul; also data-producing agencies. 

This publication has a distribution to nearly 150 local individuals 
and agencies concerned with program planning or with generating 
manpower data. In addition to listing and describing the content of 
the various data sources, many of which are unpublished but accessible 
to MIC and its clientele, Oregon Manpower Studies lists the author 
agency, geographic area covered by the data, the format (such as 
computer printouts, etc. ), the survey methods used to secure the 
data, and plans for updating the study. The inventory not only 
includes data sources recently completed but lists those which are 
planned or under way, together with scheduled completion dates. 

Closely associated with the compilation of Oregon Manpower 
Studies is the repetitive request by MIC to data generating agencies 
to check with the clearinghouse before launching new manpower 
surveys. This is not a regulatory function, but data gathering 
researchers recognize that sizeable amounts of dollars can be saved 
if they can avoid duplication of surveys. MIC points out the advantages 
which can result when two or more potential data generating agencies 
collaborate in planning and carrying out a survey on a subject of 
mutual interest. 

Consultation methods . A few of the requests for manpower data 
have come from persons familiar with labor market statistics and 
terminology. In those cases where the client knows rather exactly 
what he needs, the MIC function is essentially confined to researching 
available data sources and delivering the information without inter- 
pretation. 

However, most of the individuals placing data requests with 
the Clearinghouse do not have experience or training in the labor 
market field. With these clients it is necessary first to clearly 
determine the particular purpose for which data is needed. This 
step is crucial in that many clients tend to confuse industries with 
occupations and will be found asking for data for "publishing 
occupations" or for the "drafting industry. " Through corisultation, 
MIC has encountered and is striving to cope with a considerable 
communication problem between educators and their frame of 
reference on one side and the often complex technical terminology 
and the quite disparate approach of labor market reports on the 
other. There, the first step is always to fully delineate the 
objectives of the applicant, either through a careful telephone 
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conversation, or, as in the case of educator workshops, through 
attendance at one of their sessions. In those sessions the staff 
reach an understanding of the context for the request and communi- 
cate the concepts and resources of manpower research. This 
discussion often deals with elementary concepts (expansion demand, 
replacement demand, supply sources other than schools) as well as 
with difficult issues (the relationship of education to the labor market, 
etc. ). Indeed, defining the occupations in question is sometimes the 
principal service performed. A more complete response is exempli- 
fied by the appended report on Draftsmen , where MIC assessed the 
market for Draftsmen. Although the request is almost always posed 
in terms of "demand" for a given occupation or cluster, attempts are 
made to provide whatever data may be available on the size and 
character of occupational supply. 

MIC experience is that most inquiries, while couched as 
requests for data (e.g. What is the demand for draftsmen?) are 
really attempts to answer questions (Should Eugene Public Schools 
start an exploratory program in the communications and media 
field)? to which the data are necessary but not sufficient answers 
themselves. That is why MIC goes to such lengths to explain and 
interpret data which, to manpower economists, need no explanation 
or interpretation. In these consultations, the staff also avoids the 
naive position that labor market demand is the sole determinant of 
program offerings. Instead, there is an attempt to show why it is 
an essential part, but admit that program planners must take other 
factors into account as well. This stance increases the credibility 
more than it compromises the manpower aspect of career education. 

Formats for Responding to Information Requests 

Following initial consultation and definition of the information 
need, the Clearinghouse's next step is typically to define the 
pertinent occupational group, using the functional system of occupa- 
tional classifications. Included in this process is the listing of the 
occupational titles comprising the subject group (using the titles 
specified in the USES' s Dictionary of Occupational Titles and perhaps 
including occupational descriptions). Next, the current and/or pro- 
jected expansion and replacement need and/ or employment levels for 
the geographic area or areas is researched as is data on the sources 
of trained manpower and the rate at which it is becoming available 
for each occupation or occupational group. Following the data com- 
pilation, a report is drafted which includes the data just described 
and which also analyzes the completeness of the data and its relative 
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reliability. In preparing these reports the Clearinghouse naakes no 
recomnumdrLtions as to vvhother a ti^aining program appears to be 
justified or not. MIC personnel normally discuss the completed 
ropf)rt with the client to clarify any points which may appear ambiguous 
and to help apply the information to the program planning decision he 
has to make. 



Development of Standard Research Design Applicable to Many Requests 

In researching a data request for a program planning client, the 
CIS staff assigned to the request develops a research design which 
involves searching the library shelves and vertical files, obtaining 
a current printout from the computerized occupational description 
files, discussing it with other CIS staff members and knowledgeable 
persons such as local Employment Service manpower economists, 
manpower analysts of the Oregon Educational Coordinating Council, 
and persons in the industry or occupation. A source which is 
regularly used is the Job Bank Openings Summary (JBOS), a monthly 
collection of microfiche providing a summary of the number of job 
openings by occupation for reporting Job Banks. 

The methodology described above has been found to be applicable 
to most of the major research projects. The report. Occupational 
Report on DRAFTSMEN , (Appendix I) illustrates the format as well 
as the methodology used to respond to such requests. Howe/er, as 
noted abovep responses to limited data requests are often in the form 
of telephone calls or brief letters. 

Notification to planners of significant new labor market developments . 
MIC has not as yet developed effective means to routinely notify program 
planners of major developments in the labor market. To a degree it 
could be said that Oregon Manpower Studies performs part of this function. 
Also, MIC personnel do inform a number of clients and representatives 
of data-producing agencies by telephone and by personal contact of 
some of the recent or proposed new manpower policies, changes in 
manpower programs, and related developments. To date the Clearing- 
house effort has been almost totally absorbed in perfecting effective 
ways to respond to requests. When and if staff time becomes avail- 
able, CIS expects to publish a newsletter, and a regular feature of the 
newsletter would be brief descriptions of such developments. Despite 
present limitations, spreading the word about such developments is a 
highly desirable function which the Clearinghouse should perform but 
is presently unable to carry out. 
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Effectiveness of dissemination procedures . Consultation has 
much to recommend it as an information delivery vehicle, but its 
exact impact ' is hard to assess. Through consultation, manpower 
considerations can influence several aspects of program planning, and 
program planners develop an understanding of manpower concepts which 
they may apply in future decisions. These influences are hard to 
isolate. Nevertheless, it seems that the hours spent in consultation 
and discussion with clients to clarify terminology and their goals are 
at least as important as the quality of the statistics supplied to them. 
Generally, program planner clients of MIC have expressed satisfaction 
not only with the quality of the reports and information provided but 
also with the .rate at which response is made to their requests. 
(Results of a survey of clients are described more fully in Chapter VI, 
Impact on Users, below). Nevertheless, as noted in the preceding 
paragraph, there is a need to broaden and regularize the dissemination 
of not only information about new labor market developments but also 
the provision of copies of formal MIC reports and abstracts or notes 
about less formal Clearinghouse responses to recent data requests. 

A substantial criticism can also be made of the rate at which 
Oregon Manpower Studies is compiled and published. The original 
intent, though not expressly so stated, was to publish QMS on a 
quarterly basis. It has now been nine months since the first issue 
was distributed without a follow-up issue, obviously an excessive 
delay. While the cause is partly attributable to the complete revision 
of the library, and hence the QMS subject classification system, it is 
mainly due to the pressure of other responsibilities leaving little time 
available for the compilation of Oregon Manpower Studies. 

Equipment and Personnel Needs for Implementing and Maintaining 
the Delivery System 

Equipment and materials . The most substantial equipment 
acquisition has been the purchase of a microform reader- printer at 
a cost of about $1,200. Although the machine has the capability of 
enlarging and making prints from microfilm, its chief use is for 
reading and making enlarged photocopy prints from microfiche, usually 
the Job Bank Openings Summary (JBOS) . Other microfiche information 
source materials which are used in the machine include the Manpower 
Administration's Manpower Profiles for Oregon cities and counties 
based on 1970 census data and various ERIC materials. Supplies for 
this machine apparently will average about $75.00 to $100.00 per year. 
CIS has received all of the microfiche used so far without cost but 
the unit cost for most fiche averages about $1.00 each. 
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Other equipment costs have been minor and include such items 
as small filing cabinets for library catalog cards and bookends. 
Various types of binders for storage of pamphlets, booklets and 
similar materials together with labels, etc. represent the balance 
of non-data source costs. 

Fortunately, most of the published labor market information 
sources are received without cost to CIS. Nevertheless, subscriptions 
to such publications as the Monthly I^abor Review ^ Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, and the B^nai B^rith Career and Counseling Service 
publications total a significant amount each year. To these costs 
must be added those for acquiring multiple copies of such basic 
reference sources as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (including 
all volumes and supplements) and the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
as well as such BLS publications as National Survey of Professional , 
Technical, and Clerical Pay , 

Personnel . At various points above, reference has been made to 
the fact that certain functions of the Clearinghouse have either not 
been carried out ox have been delayed for lack of staff time. Without 
considering here the amounts of staff time required (see Chapter VII 
Financial Considerations)^ it may be helpful to note the types of 
personnel required to staff the Clearinghouse. These include a 
professional person with some acquaintance with labor market 
statistics, experience and training in research methods, data sources, 
and report writing, and an. ability to communicate orally with other 
professionals outside his field. Non-professional staff personnel should 
have general clerical skills such as typing and filing and the ability to 
learn new procedures. 

The establishment and operation of MIC in the past year was 
intended and carried out primarily as a pilot project not only to test 
the feasibility of the concept but also to develop procedures, formats, 
and intra- CIS organizational relationships. Therefore, a most important 
qualification to the foregoing statements concerning personnel and 
equipm :-^t needs is that the functions and services of the Clearinghouse, 
especi'J\y in program planning assistance, have been limited for the 
most part to persons and agencies located in Lane County. In some 
cases manpower data has been supplied to agencies outside the county, 
but those cannot be considered a full-- fledged service. Certainly 
additional costs in personnel, equipment, and resource materials beyond 
those described above must be anticipated for a Clearinghouse that 
would expand its geographic area of responsibility. 
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With regard l.o the iask of providing' labor market information 
within a rH:>asonablo span of time following receipt of the request, 
experiences have so faj* l)(.*en Tortunatt^. The most urgent requests 
have either arrived, when staff could makvi tinic available to respond, 
or the requests were sufficiently sophisticated and specific that 
little research time was required. The likelihood of an indefinite 
"run of good luck" on the spacing of major research requests is 
small. As the availability of the services and data resources of CIS 
become more widely known, it is probable that the frequency of such 
requests will increase with a resultant increase in response time. 

SUMMARY 

The two main types of CIS services are provided to users: 
1) those consultation, demonstration, in-service training services for 
staff of agencies where the career information delivery system is 
used, and 2) those services where labor market information is supplied 
and interpreted to program planners. In-service training activity has 
been directed primarily toward developing awareness and use of CIS 
services throughout the state. Thus far, presentation and demonstra- 
tions of the information delivery system have been aimed primarily at 
the local educational agencies in the state and have been accomplished 
at state- wide meetings of various educational groups and at meetings 
specifically organized for such demonstrative purposes. An effective 
demonstration format has been developed which includes a short slide/ 
tape presentation of CIS service. 

The integration of the Systenn and labor market information with 
school counseling and instructional activities has required special 
effort because of vaguely defined career guidance and counseling 
programs in many counseling departments. Arranging an effective 
location of the teletype terminal with easy access for students is a 
common problem. At each location where the System is operating, 
one staff person is designated coordinator of the activities and the 
operation. 

The Manpower Information Clearinghouse provides labor market 
information to program planners through compilation and publication 
of Oregon Manpower Studies , a current annotated bibliography of 
surveys, reports and studies having significance to the Oregon labor 
market, and by responding to individual requests for information. 
Through the activity of this pilot program, a standard research design 
applicable to many requests and a standard response format have been 
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developed. Generally, program planning clients have expressed 
satisfaction with both the quality of response and the rate at which 
response is made. 

While service to planners has mostly been restricted to requests 
from planning bodies within Lane County, the demonstration, in-service 
and consultation for the career information delivery system has aimed 
at statewide coverage. Throughout Phases I and II techniques of 
delivering both kinds of services have been developed and refined into 
consistent and effective operational formats and methods while .main- 
taining sufficient flexibility to adapt to new or changing needs. 



CHAPTER VI 



IMPACT ON USERS 



The Career Information System was established to meld the 
various available information sources, research techniques, delivery 
components, and client- serving institutions into a system which 
could assure individual career planners and manpower program, planners 
access to accurate and useful occupational labor market information. 
The Oregon Career Information System has made some major 
strides during its short life toward putting those pieces together. 
Suppose it succeeds fully; suppose that a complete system of insti- 
tutions and delivery vehicles is constructed that is reliable, quick, 
and efficient. What difference does it make? One of the presup- 
positions of the entire venture is that such a system would have 
a salutory impact on career decisions and on manpower programs. 
One can cite the evidence from other studies that shows occupational 
labor market information to be of value to decision makers, and one 
can argue, with regard to CIS, that it is too early to truly evaluate 
the impact of this emerging system. Such defenses not withstand- 
ing, one wonders what evidence there might be of CIS impact on 
users. 

Evaluation of the respective impact of the two types of information 
delivery ideally follow two different lines. While labor market be- 
havior is the ideal criterion of inipact of occupational information on 
the individual involved in career planning, no such standard is 
available for assessing the impact of information delivered for program 
planning where client satisfaction with the quantity, quality, per- 
tinence and timeliness of the information provided must suffice. 
However,, since major implementation of CIS services is still under- 
way, the extensive investment of resources involved in studying 
labor market behavior of individuals using the System has not been 
undertaken. In spite of this fact, an extensive amount of evaluative 
data have been assembled about client use of the career information 
delivery system. Similar ily, a proportionately lesser amount of 
evaluative data was gathered from program planning clients. 
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In looking for impact, it is necessary to examine the two thrusts 
of CIS independently. Though much of the information content can 
be the same and organizational integration is advantageous, format 
and delivery mechanisms must obviously be tailored to the differ- 
ing needs and capabilities of the individual planning his or her 
career and the person planning programs and curricula. Thus, 
this chapter describes separately the Current evidence concerning 
impact of career planning information and program planning 
information activities on respective users. The impact of both 
activities results not only from the content of the information, 
but the means or process used to deliver it to the user, 

IMPACT OP INFORMATION ON INDIVIDUAL CAREER PLANNING 

The ultimate measure of impact will involve an assessment of 
the labor market behavior of users of the System, and there are 
some very preliminary indications of such impact. However, most 
of the currently available information pertains more to the impact 
of CIS in completing the information flow. It describes the reactions 
of individuals to the ready availability of such information, but is 
incomplete as to the more permanent consequences of their use of 
that information. 

Much of the evidence of impact on career decisions comes about 
as a result of extensive research into the effect of the information 
delivery system. Other evidence is more anecdotal. To an extent, 
the effectiveness of occupational information is dependent upon users 
finding it readily available, attractive, interesting, and easy to use. 
Attractiveness certainly has been responsible for much of the popu- 
larity and wide usage where the System has been tested and permanently 
installed. Moreover, as has been noted previously, the information 
and its delivery processes are complementary aspects of the same 
information delivery process, thus it is most often exceedingly 
difficult if not artificial to distinguish the impact of the information 
per se from the impact of the total delivery system, which includes 
information delivery components, and user needs. Thus the substantial 
available research concerning the delivery components is pertinent to 
a discussion of impact. At this point, that research can be supplemented 
by reference to other cases, but final analysis of impact must await 
completion of Phase III of the CIS project. Evaluation of experience 
to date has demonstrated not only the total System^ s attractiveness to 
users and user institution staff, but also its effect ivejiess as an aid in 
career decision- making. That kind of attractiveness and effectiveness 
determines in part the extent of its impact on users. 
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Typos and Amount of Information Supplied for Career Decision Making 

Because information is delivered through the various information 
components and media, individual users decide the type 

and amount of information they receive. The vast majority of 
System users utilize the worker trait and labor market information 
underlying the questionnaire, and most access information on a 
variety of occupational topics through the occupational descriptions. 
A small yet significant proportion make use of published information 
and opinions of individuals through the other information components. 
This basic pattern of usage directly determines the type and amount 
of inlbrmation supplied to the individual System user. However, 
regardless of the kind and amount of information obtained by the 
individual, the form and extent of information potentially available 
to any system user depends upon the content, format and quality 
of the information contained in the System, 

While these aspects of information content and delivery format 
have been described and discussed in Chapters III and IV of this 
report, there are other important aspects of the quantity and quality 
of the occupational information supplied. Since most individuals 
using the System utilize the questionnaire, the resultant list of 
occupational titles obtained constitutes an important piece of informa- 
tion itself. The personal relevance of the information delivered is 
an overall feature of the delivery system which imparts a similar 
quality to the occupational information supplied. Evaluation has amply 
substantiated this effect. The delivery system provides a flexible 
format for easy access to the different information files which 
facilitates organized occupational exploration. It also provides infor- 
mation in satisfactory units and amounts. Evaluation of student 
and client usage indicatesthat the amount of information delivered at 
particular points and in the different components is largely commen- 
surate with the amount of information desired by the user from that 
component or at that particular point in the process. 

For some the information contained in the occupational list is 
sufficient; for otHers one or two occupational descriptions suffices, 
and yet others want or need the detailed information contained in 
the Bibliography and Books or Education file. Thus the user controls 
the amount supplied and deliver eci and results indicate a satisfactory 
balance between each additional amount of information desired and the 
amount delivered by the System. Thus, at no point is the user 
inundated with too much information which would be confusing, yet 
the amounts and detail of the occupational information supplied are 
adoquato to meet the usorn' needs. 
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Kosults of system usage previously described in this report 
point out that tho Syston^ is easy to use, the ioiorination is easy to 
understand and personally relevant, and the majority obtain the 
information they were seeking. 

Effects on Special Client Groups 

The information available through the System is both attractive 
and effective with a wide range of different kinds of persons or 
clients. In early pilot testing the System was reported as very 
effective with a wide variety of types of clients. Some counselors 
said it was most valuable with young, disadvantaged, unmotivated 
clients ,(VRD, Churchill); others pointed out its value for: bright 
and articulate college students (U of O), slow high school students 
(Churchill), people with some idea of their goals (LCC), people with 
no idea what they want to do (VRD, LCC), returning servicemen (LCC), 
and potential college students (Lebanon ED). ^ In later testing in 
Employment Division offices it was only slightly less attractive to 
and effective with disadvantaged than no n- disadvantaged clients. 
However, a number of counselors thought that clients with low 
abilities, the severely disadvantaged or clients with very low reading 
skills are the persons helped least by the System.^ Recent pilot 
testing has included NYC enroUees, WIN enrollees, women partici- 
pating in an Aid to Dependent Children Association Confidence Clinic 
and elderly persons seeking employment. Results of this pilot 
testing with these groups is tentative yet consistent with previous 
evaluation. 

High school students . High school stude'^nts use the System 
extensively when it is available for their independent use. This is 
a consistent and extremely important finding from tests of the System 
in the schools. 

Interest in and use of the System is high and seems not to wane 
among high school students. Terminal use records for Churchill High 
School in Eugene indicated that the System was used 441 times during 



Bruce McKinlay and Larry Ross, Evaluation of Occupational 
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Jerry Weick, Occupational Information for Employment Service 
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the System^s first four- week test in 1970, About a third of the 
student body used the System, most more than once. Counselors 
observed students waiting in line for an opportunity to use the 
System, and one counselor estimated that students used it about 75 
percent of the school day. 

Churchill's counselors wanted the System kept at the school. 
They were impressed with the multi- media approach, the appeal to 
the students, the high student usage, and its value as a tool in the 
education process. Due to the extremely favorable results at 
Churchill, further testing was conducted where student reaction was 
explored more fully. ^ 

This second test at Churchill High School lasted for the five 
months between January and May, 1971. During this time about 
half the student body (between 500 and 600 of the 1,040 students) 
used the System. Most users made repeated use of it. The 
average number of times the System was used per student equaled 
2,3, and the average total time the student spent using the System 
was somewhat over one hour. 

A significant factor in assessing the int'ormation system's 
attractiveness for students is the fact that there was practically no 
publicity given to the System. Students learned about the System by 
'Vord of mouth." Further, there was no organized instruction on 
how to use the System. Students learned how to operate it from 
written materials available in the room or from each other. Con- 
sidering the lack of publicity given the System, it is impressive ^o 
note that only 10 percent of the student body had not heard of it. 

The System* s attractiveness seems to continue, even after the 
novelty has worn off. At the conclusion of the evaluation period in 
September 1971, the System was implemented at Churchill on a 
permanent basis. During the 1971-72 school year the System was 
used a total of 372.2 terminal hours, enough time to serve virtually 
the entire student body of Churchill. This pattern is continuing and 
is apparent in other high schools as well. In the month of November 



^Six Agencies, p. 9. 
^Six Agencies , p. 19, 
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1972 (the last full month for which CIS has data) the System was used 
43,3 hours at Churchill, or by approximately 130 students. This 
followed two separate pilot tests and a full year of extensive use. 

The continued use demonstrates the lasting appeal of such 
information to students. There is some accompanying evidence of 
a growing sophistication in the use of labor market information by 
students to whom it has been available for several years. One 
piece of evidence is the fact that the use and their choice of a 
''best part of the System" shifts from QUEST to the occupational 
description files where greater amounts of information are stored. 
There seems also to be an increasing use of supplemental information. 

At Churchill High School counselors reported that OIAS was an 
excellent tool for learning. One counselor noted that the question- 
naire showed students that there is not just "one right occupation" 
for a person, but that most people could do well at several different 
jobs. 

The fact that each student was provided with a printout of his 
list of occupational titles, which he could tear off and take home to 
his parents, was seen as a valuable aspect of the System. This was 
shown in the- later study at Churchill, where a survey indicated that 
two-thirds of the students who use tiie System take? materials homo 
and discuss them with their parents. Parents reported spending an 
average of 47 minutes discussing career plans with their children as 
a result of the material brought home. Parents generally exhibited 
an accurate impression of the purpose of the System and thought that 
the services the System provided were important enough to warrant 
its permanent usage in all secondary schools in the community. 
Clearly, the System was effective in stimulating communication 
between parents and students on the important topic of career planning. 

The first evaluation at Churchill pointed out that students can 
and will use the System without any staff encouragement, assistance., 
or monitor ing» Counselors at Churchill agreed th^t the students^ 
independent usage was constructive and beneficial. "One of the 
aspects of OIAS which is attractive to students is the private, 
independent use which can be made of the System. Students have 
expressed a liking for this facet of OIAS over and over again." 
"Under the unmonitored arrangement at Churchill, there was not a 
single incidence of loss, breakage, or vandalism. Moreover, 
analysis of independent student usage has demonstrated that students 



^Churchill , pp. 55-56. 
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do not need assistance in operating the teletype terminal or other 
equipment used with OIAS. 

Results of the. later study at Churchill High . School indicated that 
"while OIAS was influential with students, it had little impact on 
established instructional programs. Only about 9 percent of the 
student body used OIAS in connection with a class assignment and 
the bulk of that use was by the career education teachers and 
counselors. Yet, the System is, and can be, effectively used 
within an instructional program. At Churchill one instructional 
innovation, which made considerable use of OIAS, was a short-course 
called "Careers and Values. " This course provided an opportunity 
for students to examine their own interests, goals, and preferences 
and the relevance of career choice. The teacher-counselor indicated 
that students liked OIAS best of the class's several activities and 
that he planned to use it more intensively in this course the following 
year. All faculty who used the System said it made it possible to 
use more information in instruction which they would not have used 
otherwise. 

Although to the reader it rnay appear that Churchill High School 
students are somewhat unique in their receptiveness to the System, 
in fact, they are not. Several other Lane County High Schools are 
using more computer time on the System than Churchill during the 
1972-73 school year. This may be partly attributable to their larger 
school populations; it proves that when students and staff become aware 
of the System^ s capability and availability, they use itl 

During January of 1973, a CIS staff member visited a large high 
school on the outskirts of Portland which had been using the System 
only two months. He was surprised to find students on four computer 
terminals engaged with the System and students standing in line behind 
each. Upon inquiry, he was informed that the school had been 
particularly successful in promoting the System through the student 
newspaper on its arrival and had been almost inundated with student 
requests for use ever since. Such demonstrable activity not only 
points to the students^ liking for the process and content of this 
System, but to their desire for occupational and educational informa- 
tion. Traditional career guidance methods have not and are not getting 
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the job donel Systems such as this must be developed nation-wide 
to meet this obvious need by students of better information. 

Junior high students . Interest in and use of the System among 
junior high students is consistently high where the System is easily 
available to students and where the staff eacourages its use. A 
cursory study of the user records from 41 secondary schools in 
Lane County for the month of February 1973 demonstrated the 
following: (1) Junior high schools appear to log as many hours of 
computer time on the System as high schools in Lane County; (2) 
In two school districts, the junior highs used the System significantly 
more than the high schools. 

Looking at just the number of hours of computer time is only a 
part of the total picture. The Oregon Board of Education, professional 
counselor groups, and local school districts in the state are placing 
special emphasis on career exploration programs through the mid- 
school y^ars. Particular programs such as SUTOE (Self Understand- 
ing Througji^ Occupational Exploration) are being supported through 
state-wide workshops. These programs encourage students to: 
(1) explore key occupational areas and access their own interests 
and abilities; (2) become familiar with occupational classifications and 
clusters; (3) develop awareness of relevant factors to be considered 
in career decision making; (4) gain experience in meaningful decision 
making; and (5) develop tentative occupational plans and arrive at 
tentative career choices. What the System can offer in career informa- 
tion as well as with the exploratory questionnaire, QUEST, is seen by 
Oregon educators as both complementary and vital to these emerging 
programs. These^ instructional innovations at this mid-high level are 
a most significant development in Oregon education. 

Data collected from small- sample evaluations at Shasta and 
Jefferson Junior High Schools in Lane County are consistent with 
findings at the higher level. Results on a "job . information test" 
indicated that junior high school users not only scored better on 
the objective questions about job duties, earnings, and educational 
requirement's for a pre- selected list of occupations but were able 
to list twice as many occupations as non-users. These findings 
strongly indicate that some learning took place as a result of using 
the System. 

College students . Testing at Lane Community College was con- 
ducted during the 1970-71 school year. In this evaluation many users 
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were attracted to OIAS who did not have a recognized need for 

information. However, once they started working with the terminal, 

these users would become interested in the information they were 
IP 

generating, 

Another test site was the University of Oregon Counseling Center, 
There, the System was used by clients almost solely after personal 
contact with a counselor or in connection with a Career Analysis 
class. The four University counselors who were involved with the 
evaluation stated "definitely yes" when asked whether OIAS should be 
kept at the University of Oregon. 

As in the Churchill High School and Lane Community College 
situations, four counselors went on to note that as clients became 
more involved with the System they became very serious and 
objective about it. The counselor who used OIAS with his Career 
Analysis class noted that students took their individual printouts to 
class, exchanged them with others, and compared and discussed the 
various results. He further mentioned that these students returned 
many times to the terminal, told others about the System, and 
generally became very excited about the System. The System is 
now permanently installed and utilized extensively in conjunction with 
the career counseling program at the Counseling Center. 

The counselors at Lane Community College agreed that, with 
the installation of the CIS terminal, they were more likely to use 
occupational information and felt they generally made better use of 
the occupational information than they had previously. '^Three of the 
four said that the System saved them time previously spent looking 
for information, but they were unable to estimate the amount of time 
saved. 

A study comparing OIAS to the Lane Community College Counsel- 
ing Center in terms of their abilities to deliver occupational information 
to students concluded that: 



OlAS's purpose is pure occupational information 
delivery; interpretation of the information delivered is 
left to the individual user. Counselors, in contrast, 
deliver occupational information plus counsel and advise 
students as to what the information means and how to 
interpret it. 



1 2 

Larry Lynn Ross, The Effectiveness of Two Systems for Delivering 
Occupational Information: A Comparative Analysis , Master ^s Thesis, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1971. 



Q ^^ Six Agencies , pp. 45-46. 

^^ Six Agencies , p. 40. 
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Despite this difference in System roles or purposes, 
every attempt was made to objectively compare OIAS and 
the Counseling Center in terras of their effectiveness in 
delivering occupational information. Study results indicate 
that OIAS is at least as effective, and definitely more 
efficient, as an information delivery system. 

The ability of OIAS to deliver occupational information 
more efficiently and much lews expensively than a counsel- 
ing staff does not mean that OIAS should be substituted for 
counselors. In fact, OIAS would be a poor substitute for 
a college counselor, since it serves only the purpose of 
information delivery. Counselors, whose tasks typically 
involve personal advising as well as delivering occupational 
information, could benefit from using OIAS to obtain informa- 
tion. The time previously spent filing occupational materials 
and searching through innumerable information sources could 
be spent offering personal human advice to college students. 

Some information is available about the larger question of impact 
on community college students. In the evaluation at Lane Community 
College, ten percent of the students reported changing their career 
plans as a result of using the System, and 28 percent claimed that * 
using the System increased their sense of certainty about their 
career plans. 

Employment Division clients . In an early test of OIAS at the 
Eugene Employment Division office 18 clients were introduced to 
OIAS; this constituted about 10 percent of the clients counseled 
during the test period. In general, the counselors at the Eugene 
Employment Division found the System unattractive. Counselors 
did not like the terminal's noise. The terminal was located in a 
room designated as a "library" and they felt its noise was incom- 
patible with the function of a library. Consequently, counselors 
favored removal of the System from this agency.^' 

This early testing at the Euger^ Office produced the only overall 
negative response to OIAS in any of its tests. Counselors typically 
allowed clients to use the System completely independently after the 



^^ Two Systems , pp. 83-84. 

^^ Two Systems , pp. 60-61, 
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Six Agencies, p. 29. 
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client was given a brief explanation. Those who introduced the 
largest number of clients to OIAS found that clients encountered 
few, if any, problems, but the counselors were generc .y antagon- 
istic toward the System, claiming that OIAS is dangerous and that 
any occupational information is frequently inappropriate for severely 
disadvantaged clients or clients with special kinds of problems. 

Comments were elicited from counselors in other test agencies 

on the "potential danger" of OIAS and their opinions offered no 

support for this contention. There appeared to be some lack of 

clear communication between project staff and Employment Division 

counselors which raised an impression that possibly the ^stem did 

not get a fair test.^^ In the evaluation of OIAS in three Portland 

Employment offices, no counselor indicated that the use of OIAS had 

90 

adverse effects upon any clients. 

The prototype of the occupational needle- sort version was tested 
at the Lebanon Employment Division office. Results there indicated: 
"The computer is not essential to effective functioning of OIAS. The 
needle- sort card system effectively demonstrates the consequences of 
Jridividual que^^ion responses, and provides good access to occupational 
information. " Both the counselor and users at Lebanon stated that 
the card- sort system gave users a wider selection of occupations and 
started users thinking on a wider scale giving them some new occupa- 
tions which they would consider seriously. 

Attractiveness of the System was indicated by the fact that the 
Lebanon office manager and the two counselors took an intense 
interest in it. They added references to their other occupational 
materials to the bibliography and made some interview cassettes 
themselves. Even though this was a limited test, it indicated that 
both counselors and clients found the manual system attractive enough 
to warrant further testing and development.^^ 



^^ Six Agencies , p. 28. 
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Six Agencies , p. 30. 

^^ Portland , p. 11. 
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Six Agencies , p. 5. 

^^ Six Agencies , p. 37. 
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TABl.E VII 



CLIENTS WHO INDICATED 
THEY WOULD USE OIAS AGAIN 
IF THEY NEEDED JOB INFORMATION LATER 



24 



Total, All Clients 



95% 



Non-Disadvantaged 
Disadvantaged 



99 
91 



Computer 
Card- Sort 



94 
88 



The attractiveness of OIAS for- Employment Division clients was 
assessed in a ma;or Lest of the System in three Oregon Employment 
Division offices iu Portland. In this evaluation a distinction was 
made between non-disadvantaged clients and disadvantaged clients. 
Two questions were asked of the users; First, whether they would 
use OIAS again if they needed job information sometime in the future. 
The second question asked was whether the System should be kept at 
the Employment Division. As the table above demonstrates, the 
responses were extremely positive to both questions, and included 
card- sort as well as computer based versions. 

Both answers show a strong pattern of demand among clients. 
It is significant to note the very high proportion of disadvantaged who 
responded with strong positive ratings. 

In the comparison of the needle- sort and computer versions of 
the System, the card- sort proved less effective in getting users to 
read the descriptions than the computer version; yet both were effective 

Counselors reported that the terminal was easier to use v/ith 
clients. '^Ten of the seventeen counselors participating in the test 
preferred the computer version and thought it was more effective 
than the card- sort. Only one counselor expressed preference for 
the card- sort version, saying she personally liked the card- sort 
better, but the computer was in fact a more attractive, effective 
version for her clients. The remainder remarked that each version 
has some advantages and disadvantages, but most of them considered 
the computer version more efficient. " 



Portland, p. 8. 



TABLE VIII 



CLIENTS' RECOMMENDATION ABOUT KEEPING 
OIAS AT THE EMPLOYMENT DIVISION^^ 



Non- 





Clients 


T^i c n H V3 fi fl cr 

Clients 


Group 


Group 


.Del'intely Yes 


60^ 








Yes 


39 


h9 


39 




No 


1 


2 


1 


If 


Definitely Not 


0 


0 


0 


0 



(92^ of the clients responded) 



"The main advantage cited for the card- sort was its greater 
effectiveness in showing the client what was happening in the 
sorting process and how each response affected the outcome. The 
most frequently mentioned disadvantage of the card- sort was its 
cumbersomeness. Cards tended to stick together and sometimes 
didn^t drop out properly. ^ To facilitate the cards dropping out, 
the current version of the occupational needle-sort system uses a 
slicker stock for the cards. 

As the Lebanon test demonstrated for the needle- sort, so a 
counselor stated about the computer system: "I think it affected 
the client's attitude by helping him to see that there is a far wider 
range of possibilities than he may have originally considered; this 
is one of the real strengths of the System. "^'^ 

In the Portland Evaluation most counselors indicated that while 
OIAS did not reduce the amount of time spent in counseling a client, 
it brought more information to bear and made more alternatives 
available within the same amount of time. "Since more information 
and alternative choices were available to OIAS users, more exploration 
resulted. 



^^ Portland , p. 9. 

^^Portland, p. 44. 
27 

Six Agencies , p. 41. 
^"Portland, p. 6. 
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Thus, OIAS amplified the decision-making process and tended to 
introduce more order into the occupational decision- making and 
counseling processes by allowing counselors to concentrate on 
counseling and not on information delivery. 

S pecial client groups . Several special client groups have used 
the System. These groups include enroUees from the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Work Incentive pre-employment group, women from 
the Lane County Aid to Dependent Children Confidence Clinic, and 
retired persons looking for part-time einployment. A full evaluation 
from these special client groups was not made. Often the number of 
users were too few to draw a reliable sample or resources were 
not available from either the CIS or the user agency to perform 
rigorous evaluation. However, results from these special client 
groups do help specify and delineate what has been found from full- 
scale evaluations of OIAS. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps , The System was used with 121 Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps enroUees from three Oregon counties, Deschfites, 
Tillamook, and Umatilla, during the summer of 1972. The enroUees' 
were transported to sites within each county where an OIAS terminal 
was located. At each site there was a person trained in the use of 
the System to work with the enroUees. Results of pilot usage were 
obtained verbally and in writing from the respective NYC field super- 
visors and from evaluation questionnaires completed by some NYC 
enroUees. Because of different conditions of usage, results varied 
from county to county. 

Overall, NYC supervisors and the NYC state director concluded 
that the System made a positive contribution to the NYC program. 
Dr. Kiesaw, NYC Project Director, indicated his intention to use 
the System again next summer with NYC enroUees and also to 
develop a plan whereby results can be forwarded to enroUee's 
local high school counselor to provide follow-up and continuity during 
the subsequent school year. 

In Umatilla County 3 0 enroUees participated aid responded to an 
evaluation questionnaire. Responses of the 20 female enroUees form 
a positive overall pattern highly consistent with results of prior field 
tests. The ten male enroUees responded less favorably. (These 
young men were described by the NYC supervisor as "very marginal 
types.") All indicated both the job descriptions and the questionnaire 
were easy to read, and the majority who used the System reported 
that it helped them make job plans. 
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In Tillamook County NYC enroUees were given the General 
Aptitude Test Battery in the morning and then used OLAS in the 
afternoon. Comments of enroUees were critical of the teacher who 
administered the test and the length of the testing process. Length 
and classroom setting factors clouded results of system usage. 
Evaluation indicated, however, th^t three-fourths benefited. 

Use with NYC enroUees in Deschutes County resulted in the 
local NYC supervisor requesting an appropriation of funds from 
the state project director to make the System available to the 
program on a 12-month basis. The Deschutes County NYC Field 
Supervisor saw it as "a highly valuable service for the population 
segment with which we are concerned in NYC. 

From these results with NYC it is apparent that the System is 
appropriate for and helpful to NYC enroUees. However, the mixed 
results of pilot use indicate a need to better determine the context 
of its use in NYC. It appears that development of some basic 
guidelines for OIAS nsage based on the experiences with the enroUees 
in the three counties where it was used would enhance its effective- 
ness and produce more consistent results. 

Work Incentive Program . The CIS services were tested with a 
six member Work Incentive Pre- Employment Motivation Group. The 
members of the group were considered job ready, but at the time 
of this involvement in the group, they had not found employment. 
Plans had been made to work with several of these groups in order 
to obtain some information about the place in the evaluation and 
training cycle of social service clients where occupational information 
is of the most value, and to develop an effective model for delivering 
occupational information to such clients. However, staff cuts in the 
Employment Service terminated this experiment. 

The WIN counselor concluded from this limited experience that 
it would have been much more beneficial for the enroUees to have 
used the System when, they were first making their choices about 
occupational goals, rather than after they have been classified as 
job ready. He went on to state, however, that occupational choice ' 
is not a one-time activity, but people should have an on- going 
opportunity to explore the world of work and re-examine their decisions. 
To do so, people need the kind of information and format for their 
decision making that CIS provides. 

The counselor stated he found that bringing small groups (3 or 4 
enroUees at a time) to the terminal was an effective way to work 
with the System. He found that the users gave each other feedback 
as they worked on the terminal and with the other System components 
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i.e. the cassette interview tapes and Bibliography and Books. 
Utilizing the System in this way opens opportunities for dialogue 
between clients and between clients and the counselor. 

Throe of the six users reported that the System helped them 
make job plans. Five of the six stated that the questionnaire gave 
them some new job titles to consider for future work. The person 
who answered ''no" to this question is one of the persons who stated 
the System helped her make job plans. 

As in the other evaluation, unless the use of the System leads 
to a very specific decision regarding employment plans, users often 
say it did not help make job plans even though they also say it 
gave them some more options to consider. 

ADC Association . The Lane County Aid to Dependent Children 
Association is operating a Confidence Clinic for women who are 
receiving assistance from the Children Services Division of the Depart- 
ment of Human Resources. The clinic director is using the CIS 
occupational needle- sort system to supply the women with occupational 
Information and as the primary tool in the clinic's career counseling 
program. 

She has experimented with two methods of using the System 
with small groups of women. In one setting (the first group to use 
the System) the director sat down with the women and went through 
the System with them. This resulted in the women looking to her 
as the "expert'^ and they in turn did not learn much from the 
experience. 

In the second model the director went through the entire process 
of showing the women the System (card deck, description file and 
bibliography). She gave some background to QUEST, explaining how 
a person's occupational options were affected by the way they answered 
the questions. She then turned the System over to the group to work 
with as they wanted. The result was that ^e women within the 
group began to help each other. One person would use the card 
deck while another would work with the descriptions and other would 
discuss their responses to QUEST and what would happen if their 
answers were different. This model has been used with several 
subsequent groups with like success. 

This activity led the women to examine their decisions more 
carefully in terms of occupational opportunities and to utilize 
occupational information in their decision- making process. 



HELP , A limited version of CIS's information delivery system 
was also tested with a small sample? of persons (15) from the HELP 
project. Help Elderly Locate Positions (HELP) is a non-profit 
employment referral service for persons 55 or older. The card- 
sort system was used to see if it would generate a list of new 
occupations of interest to older persons. 

To insure that each individual would understand the meaning and 
intent of each question, the researchers worked with each HELP 
registrant and reviewed the questionnaire with him. After completing 
the questionnaire and going through the card- sort system, each 
registrant evaluated the process. Overall impressions were positive. 
All 15 stated that they had held at least one job which was included 
on their list. They found the process and the information interesting 
and worthwhile. 

While none of these on-going pilot uses is fully conclusive, each 
test contributes come elaboration and detail to the firm base of full- 
scale evaluative data. As CIS concentrates more on delivering 
information in varying social agency settings, adaptability of System 
usage to different client groups continues to be an important considera- 
tion. These e:/xperiences with NYC, WIN, and other client groups 
help further development of attractive and effective format and iSystem 
usage. A fuller evaluation of the impact of CIS on users will be made 
following Phase III. . . 

TvlAJOR OBSERVATIONS ABOUT CAREER PLANNING PROCESS 

The extensive field testing of the occupational information delivery 
system has produced some observations about the career planning 
process. While evaluations have focused on assessing System 
effectiveness in delivering pertinent occupational information, these 
evaluations have also produced some observations about career 
planning and decision- making processes. 

First, it is clear that not everyone interested in occupational 
information or involved in career planixing wants counseling. In the 
Churchill High School Study only a minor portion of students who 
used OIAS used it in connection with a class assignment or with 
counselors. When the System was pilot tested at Lane Community 
College, it was found that students used it for a variety of reasons, 
including curiosity, recreation, class assignment, and on recommenda- 
tion of teachers and counselors, while 34 of 35 students who used the 
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Counseling Center cited a personal need for occupational information 
as their main reason for seeking cvmnseling. Both groups were 
satisfied with the information obtainedVand the process of obtaining 
it. Much pertinent occupational information was received by students 
who, for whatever reasons, did not seek counseling. 

Clarification of the distinction between counseling and information 
delivery is a corollary observation. Results of the Portland test 
in State Employment Division offices showed that when OIAS was 
used as a discrete part of the counseling process, '4t tended to 
introduce more order into the occupational decision- making and coun- 
seling processes. A major difference between experimental and 
control groups in the Portland study was that the same counselors 
were to treat information delivery more explicitly with OIAS users 
than with control group clients who received occupational information 
only when the counselor recognized a need for it within the on- going 
counseling process. 

The impact of the System in facilitating greater ordering in the 
counseling process points to the definite need for some occupational 
search strategy. As reported in the Portland study, usage of the 
QUEST questionnaire and list had an educative aspect apart from 
information content. Users became aware of more factors involved 
in career choice and how such factors affect occupational options. 

Exploration should be considered a distinct step in occupational 
decision making. Most persons who use OIAS do so for purposes of 
exploration. Curiosity about the search process and satisfaction with 
new ideas and alternatives pointed out by the System are consistent 
findings borne out by the Portland study and the Lane Community 
College study. Thus, System usage enriched the occupational decision- 
making process by stimulating exploratory activity. Results of the 
Portland study indicated that the exploration process was not only 
enriched but amplified in time. The greater quantity of readily 
available information allowed for more exploratory activity. 

The Portland study, which included a high proportion of dis- 
advantaged persons, provided evidence that disadvantaged persons 
tend to follow a distinctly different decision- making process. "Many 
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disadvantaged clients claim to be job seeking and thus seem to be 
more decided and definite about their occupational: choices, whereas 
the majority of non-disadvantaged clients used OTAS to help decide 
what occupation to follow." The disadvantaged saw the purpose for 
using OIAS as confirming a prior decision; non- disadvantaged saw it 
as information gathering for long-term planning and decision making. 
Non-disadvantaged persons are more aware of the variety of occupa- 
tions and the complexity of the choice process, and are more recep- 
tive to "planning. " Disadvantaged persons in general have less 
occupational information, they form their choices from a much more 
restricted range of alternatives, are much more definite, and have 
less patience with planning. 
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IIVIPACr Ol'^ INI>X)I{IV1A1M()N DISSIOIVIINATIOIN PJUKIKAIVI IM.ANNJiNG 

TIh* ()ih(M* major* fund ion of (.-IS is supplying anri intorprclinfi 
Inhor* rnarkoi infor nialion to nuinpowt^r [>rogram planners. The 
inrormalion (lissenninaiod Ihrou^^h this service system is not prescribed 
by the systenn but is tailored to the particular need of the program 
planner initiating the request, consequently the amount and type of 
information varies from request to request. (Specific examples 
are cited and discussed in Chapter V where the delivery of 
information for program planning is discussed. ) To the extent that 
one can generalize, it seems that the greatest amount of attention 
in these requests relates to labor market supply and demand factors. 

The one exception is, of course, the publication Oregon 
Manpower Studies, which delivers information about on- going and 
recently completed manpower studies which either deal explicitly 
with Oregon or are likely to be of value to Oregon manpower 
program planners. 

In order to evaluate the impact and effectiveness of CIS 
research and consultation services to planners, a telephone survey 
was recently conducted by the manpower planner for I^ane Council 
of Governments and the Manpower Information Clearinghouse 
Coordinator. Client reaction to the prepared reports and services 
were quite favorable. In the survey, where approximately half 
of the clients served were contacted, the following types of 
comments were received: 

a. All stated that the data provided by CIS was 
what was needed, with the qualification in some cases that 
they wished more data were available. 

b. To the query as to whether the information was 
understandable, all clients agreed it was. In some cases 
it was necessary for CIS personnel to spend considerable 
time with clients to clearly identify their needs as some 
educators tended to confuse industries with occupations. 

c. Each of the respondents stated that the CIS data 
was actually used to help reach decisions even though in 
one or two cases the decision made was not supported 
by the data (other factors were deemed more important. ) 

d. Data supplied by CIS contributed to decisions by 
clients as to whether to undertake new or to retain existing 
educational programs. CIS generally refrains from making 
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recommendations on the adoption or non- adoption of programs, 
because manpower data constitute? only one element in such 
a decision. 

o. Clients indicated that the information supplied by 
CIS was objective and unbiased. In those cases in which 
only limited data was available it was provided with a 
cautionary note that it was incomplete. 

f. Not only did all clients indicate they would again 
avail themselves of the CIS service in the future, but one 
submitted another request for data during the interview and 
a second is mailing in a request. 

g. The only suggestions offered to improve the service 
were to publicize more its availability and, hopefully, to 
spur data- producing agencies to expand their surveys so as 
to gather and report data not now available. 

(Respondent clients providing the above information included: 

James Hoist, Career Education Coordinator, Eugene 
School District 

Paul Colvin, Assistant to the Director of Institutional 
Research and Planning, Lane Community College 

Jeff Hannum, Manpower Economist, Oregon Admin. 
District 4 (Corvallis), Employment Division, Department of 
Human Resources 

Lee Ann Ernandes, Manpower Planning Coordinator, 
Lane Council of Governments 

Terry Rawlins, Manpower Planner, Lane County 
Community Action Agency 

Dr. Dee Martin, Director of Instructional Planning, 
Linn-Benton Community College 

Gilbert James, Teacher, North Eugene High School and 
Chairman of Workshop Committee on Social Services Cluster 

Abdullah Tarzaban, Teacher, Churchill High School and 
Chairman of Workshop Committee on Communications and 
Media Cluster 

Jaquelyn Anderson, Career Education Coordinator, 
Eugene School District 

Creighton Harrison, MDTA Coordinator, Eugene Office, 
Oregon Employment Division) 

Two of the longer reports prepared by CIS in the summer of 1972 
were responses to requests initiated by Eugene School District teacher 
workshop conunitloes. Mach of the committees had been commissioned 
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to explore the feasibility and characteristics of possible new educa- 
tional programs in the social services careers and comnnunicalions 
careers clusters. In each instance the CIS reports were incorporalod 
in tolo in the formal reports made by the committees to the four 
directors of education and to thf; superintendent of the district. In ' 
the case of the social services careers study, the workshop committee 
endorsed the approach, arrangement, and identification of the specific 
occupations included in the CIS report as being feasible for adoption 
in both the exploratory and skills training programs of the Eugene 
district. The second committee also approved the CIS format but 
recommended that the implementation of the cluster be limited to the 
exploratory educational program. The recommendations of the committees 
were accepted by the directors of education of the school district. 
Plans for instituting the new educational programs in the 1973-74 school 
year are now in abeyance pending the arrival of a new school district 
superintendent and the allocation of funds. 

In another instance, however, prompt positive action resulted 
upon the receipt of a CIS report. The Eugene Employment Division 
office. Lane Community College, and the local MDTA committee needed 
hard information concerning the character and extent of the local demand 
for operating engineers, a highly unionized occupation. Acting on data 
supplied jointly by CIS and the local ES manpower economist, the 
committee approved and recommended MDTA sponsorship and funding 
of a program to train some 20 disadvantaged men in this occupation 
at the college. Before formal approval of the MIOTA program was 
authorized by the State level Employment Division office. Lane Com- 
munity College decided to establish the course as part of its regular 
curriculum. The first class of 20 students has recently completed 
training and at least 10 students obtained employment within the 
first two weeks in the occupations for which they received training. 

The local MDTA committee used data furnished by CIS on the 
manpower demand/ supply relationship for combination welders to 
supplement existing data to recommend establishment of two welders 
training classes at Lane Community College. The training was 
authorized and the first class of nine trainees completed their course 
in January 1973. Of the group, six are now employed in welding 
jobs and another is employed in a non-training related job.. 

At Linn- Benton Community College decisions have been made to 
initiate programs to train students for careers in graphic arts 
occupations beginning in the Fall of 1973. Other courses that will 
train mechanics in heating and air conditioning installation and repair 
and in the maintenance of small gasoline engines will be taught in 
the Spring of 1974. . On the other hand, the college decided not to 
institute training for the auto parts counterman occupation. In each 
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case the decisions were reached after consideritijf data developed 
by CIS in response to a request fronn the colh^^r. 

When a staff member of the L.ane CoiTiniunity Action agency 
received a complaint alleging discrimination against disadvantaged 
minority students by post- secondary educational institutions in the 
county, CIS was asked to provilde recent enrollment data identifying 
the number of students from low income families and their propor- 
tions in vocational versus all other educational curriculums. The 
information provided by CIS did not support the complaint, and the 
Community Action agency did not pursue the matter further. 

The consequences of other CIS responses to requests for labor 
market information have been varied but in no instance, to our knowledge, 
has data furnished by CIS been ignored. Often the information has been 
used immediately. Such was the case when CIS collaborated with a 
local Oregon Employment Division manpower economist on developing a 
list of occupations for which there is an apparent current surplus of 
labor. The manpower economist then relayed the information to his 
state level office. In another instance the Oregon Economic Develop- 
ment Division requested current wage and salary rates applicable to 
ten occupations significant to a glass manufacturing company which 
was considering locating a plant in Oregon. The data developed by 
CIS were immediately relayed to the company together with information 
pertaining to raw materials supplies developed by the Development 
Commission. Unfortunately, the latter information resulted in an 
adverse decision by the company. 

One measure of the utility of vocational educational curriculums 
is the relative income received by workers in the occupations for 
which training is offered. CIS was requested by Lane Community 
College to develop data on prevailing wage and salary rates in the 
Lane County and Portland metropolitan areas for 55 occupations for 
which the college had provided training during the 1970-71 school 
year. This CIS data was incorporated into a comprehensive study 
by the college of the effectiveness of its vocational curriculums. 

In some cases, the impact of CIS is harder to measure. The 
consultation with the Eugene Public Schools social science workshop is 
a case in point. This group of teachers initially questioned whether 
there should be any direct relationship between the social science 
curriculum and career education. Following discussions with several 
experts, ncluding lengthy consultation sessions with CIS and presenta- 
tion by C S of manpov^er data indicating the large size of social service 
employment, they concluded that the establishment of a social services 
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cxploral.ory program should be pursued and that hig.h school sUuhMils 
should (jxamino sucli l.opics as indusirial psycholo/^y, sociology oT 
work, industrial (jrgaui/al.ions, niajor manpower prochjc ing insl.iiut.ions, 
and oUicr sucli loi)ics in oxisiing social science curricula. '^'^ Only Ihe 
first of these? two conclusions can bo directly related to manpowcir 
data assembled by CIS, but the latter may ultimately have broader 
impact. 

These selected examples are illustrative of the types of influence 
which manpower information can have on program planning, when it 
is compiled in forms that are directly pertinent to particular program 
planning decisions and presented in a consultative mode. To have 
these effects, however, the incomplete stock of manpower data must 
be utilized creatively, tailored to a particular decision and interpreted, 
to some extent, for people who are largely unfamiliar with the vagaries 
of such data. 

Oregon Manpower St u dies has received favorable responses from 
its users. Clients contacted about this bibliography of available man- 
power studies made the following comments about this CIS publication: 

'^Uses the report and feels it is of great value as a 
reference for staff and students"--Dean James Kelly, 
University of Oregon School of Community Service and 
Public Affairs 

"Uses it limitedly but feels it is valuable" --Hartley 
Troftgruben, Director of Career Education, Springfield 
School District 

"Used it for curriculum planning and found it very 
useful"-- James Hoist, Career Education Coordinator 
for Eugene School District 

"Uses it a great deal"-- Earl Vossen, Career Education 
Coordinator, Bethel School District 

"Doesn't personally use it"--Clarence Eklof, Manager 
of Eugene Employment Service Office 

"Would like more minority information"-- Jack Steward, 
University of Oregon Personnel Director 



'^'^Eugone Public Schools, IXG Social Services Careers Study 
(I'^ugene, C3regon: Eugene F^ublic Schools), 1972. 
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"Uses it fox' rcrerence and refers other people to 
it: it could be more comprehensive^^--Dennis Miner, 
Manpower Economist in Eugene Employment Service 
Office 

''Has used it only once; fc^cls it is positive, l)Ul 
would not, favor (?xpan(Jing- it"--i;arry Murray, J.^anc 
Community College Director of Special Training 
Pi'ograms 

"Gives him very good services; uses it a great 
deal and feels it is reliable ancJ accurate"-- Bill 
Manley, Lane lED Director of Career Education 

"Uses it a great deal and finds it very valuable"-- 
Wes Morgan, Nils B. Hult and Assoc., Industrial 
Developer 

There are three major limitations to the impact of this service 
currently, most of which seem to be more apparent to the staff than 
to the clients of the service. One is the serious shortage of usable 
occupational supply data, notably the paucity of information about the 
labor market behavior of occupational program graduates at all levels. 
Lack of such data limits the conclusiveness of any supply- demand 
analysis. The second limitation is the current provision of this service 
to a single geographic area and the lack of resources to extend it stale- 
wide. The third limitation is the current lack of means for initiating 
information flows to program planners. Only the first is creating major 
px'oblems for the present service format, though the latter two limit 
the overall impacl on program planning in the state. All three will be 
addressed during CIS*s Phase III. 

SUMMARY 

Delivery of CIS information to individuals involved in career 
planning and to program planners is filling definite needs and having 
significant impact. While there has been no attempt to measure the 
labor market behavior of career information delivery system users, 
there is ample and significant evidence of impact on individuals involved 
in career planning. Since the information is received through a delivery 
system, it is difficult to separate the impact resulting from information 
content from that created by the delivery process. However, extensive 
evaluation of System usage has assessed both elements. The System 
is usable by nearly any client, attractive and effective with a broad 
range of kinds of clients, and satisfies their information needs. 
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'.riie indivi(1ual chooses Ihc amount of information received from the 
total amount potentially available in the System. Satisfaction with 
the ciuantity, quality, and format of the information received is 
consistently hif^li with the vast majority of persons usin^f the System. 
System users not only get accurate, relevant occupational information, 
but also indirectly learn about the occupational exploration and career 
decision- making' processes. The delivery systems installed in the 
schools have had continued high volume usage over time but have had 
only a moderate effect on instructional programs. While the main 
impact has occurred in school settings, since this was where most 
CIS staff effort was concentrated, pilot testing in a variety of settings 
has found the System effective with Employment Division clients. 
Vocational Rehabilitation clients, NYC and WIN enrollees, elderly 
persons, college graduates, and disadvantaged persons. Three major 
observations of the effects of the delivery system on the career plan- 
ning process include the following: l) not everyone wants counseling; 
some mainly want occupational information; 2) exploration is a dis- 
tinct step in the car'^er decision- making process; and 3) disadvantaged 
persons in general follow a distinctly different decision- making process 
than non- disadvantaged persons. 

CIS information delivery for program planning has also had la 
definite discernible impact. l^ublication of Oregon Manpower Stytlies, 
an annotated bibliography of studies pertinent to Oregon, has drawn 
consistently favorable response as a general purpose source of informa- 
tion. Service . of specific information requests was surveyed. Results 
indicated: 1) CIS data was what was needed, 2) Ihe information 
supplied was understandable and useful for decision- making, 3) response 
to requests was timely, and 4) all clients would reuse CIS services but 
5) CIS services to planners should be publicij^ed more. Satisfaction 
of clients with both types of CIS services is indicative of the impact of 
CIS information on users. / 



Chapter VII 



FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 



'I'wo principles underlie the financial side of the Career Ini'orrna- 
lion Systeni^s devclopmenl. One is thai, the Clareer Information Systorn 
will devote its resources to activities that will bring together various 
unrelated research and information activities into a "system, " with a 
special emphasis on the delivery of information to individual career 
decision makers and manpower program planners. Thus, emphasis 
is placed on information development and delivery rather than on 
original research. Tlie second principle is that the System should 
be developed in such a way that it can be sustained in the long ruff' 
by the institutions it serves. Attention to this principle has prompted 
the project to direct its attention, particularly its early attention, to 
activities which directly address the glaring needs of school and agenciy 
clientele for efficient and attractive (ielivery of tho most essential 
typos of occupational information on an individual institutional basis 
in preference to activities that require a sustaining budget from a 
central source. 

Tlio analysis of this cliapter is limited because IIk? px'ojoct is 
only lialfway through its development. It is still experimenting with 
alternative ways of achieving efficiency in production and has not 
achieved its full economies of scale. Thus, this report can be only 
a preliminary accounting of the financial considerations involved in 
completing the informational flow, with some observations about the 
longer run. 

In considering what should be said about finances, it is important 
to recognize that CIS is operating among existing institutions, informa- 
tion sources, and services. CIS attempts to act as a coordinating 
intermediary in bringing those pieces together, filling gaps, in order 
to complete a system. It is appropriate that this report deal with 
the incremental costs of completing that flow of labor market informa- 
tion from data producers to decision makers. This chapter will 
therefore discuss the financial aspects of the activities undertaken by 
the Career Information System itself. These are obviously not full-cost 
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estimates, either to the participating institutions or to society, nor 
is it a cost-benefit analysis. On the one hand no attempt is made to 
estimate the costs to existing data-producing agencies of their ongoing 
research activities which are utilized by CIS, for those activities were 
not instituted for CIS. Obviously, termination of those activities 
would at least create major new types of data development costs for 
CIS itself if not make such a system both financially and technically 
infeasible. A parallel situation exists with regard to population- 
serving institutions. CIS does not provide direct counseling services 
nor does this report attempt to estimate the costs of those services, 
even though they are an integral part of the total information delivery 
system. 

Just as this chapter does not constitute a complete cost analysis, 
so there is no attempt to estimate the very real economic costs 
attributable to the current "non-system" or the savings which will 
be achieved from coordination and gap closing. There is ample 
evidence, some of it cited in Chapter II, for the proposition that 
the extent to which there is no system there are substantial social 
costs. It also results in significant under- utilization of much of the 
occupational labor market knowledge which is developed. 

While this chapter does not attempt to answer those larger 
questions, it does present the project's analysis, on the basis of 
experience to date, of the incremental direct costs involved in its 
efforts to complete the linkai^es between data producers and decision 
makers. 



INFORMATION DEVELOPMENT COSTS 

Acquiring Specific Data 

Acquiring data for use in the information system takes essentially 
three forms: (a) the initiation and maintenance of continuous data 
flows from data-producing agencies to the CIS; (b) identification of 
sources such as libraries which are efficiently used elsewhere than 
maintained at CIS; and (c) sources which must be developed and 
utilized as part of the information development process itself. The 
second involves little or no out-of-pocket cost to CIS, while principal 
costs of the latter are staff costs and will be discussed in the next 
section dealing with information development costs. Thus, discussion 
here will center on the first type. 

Developing and maintaining even a small special purpose library 
such as CIS's, involves management and materials acquisition costs. 
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In Uiis instance slarl-up costs were qiiitt^ siHtiii-icant. As was notcMl 
in Ohaptcr 111, it was nocessary to dtisi^'n n lil)rar'y filing' sysicrn. 
undc'i'takc substantial ordei'ing oj* inaLorials, catalog- both ih<' rujw 
and the sizable existing inventory of materials, formali/.e materials 
acquisition and review procedures, and familiarize the staff with the 
use of the library. All of this required approximately three man- 
months, spread over a nine- month period. Largely because CIS 
has been able to obtain the Job Bank Openings Summaries and 
receives some other reports in microfiche rather than hard copy 
format prompted the project to purchase a microfilm reader printer, 
at a cost of about $1,200. There are machines on the market for 
only a few hundred dollars, but not with high (|uality image at various 
magnifications and with a printing capability. 

As Tor ongoing costs CIS is able to rely on other libraries i'or 
most Journals and books, and many data-producing agencies have 
tended to make information available at no cost to CJS when they 
miglit require reimbursement from others. Those facts have kept 
accjuisition costs at the remarkal))y low level of only a few hundr(Ml 
dollars per year, though tiiis figure would rise with more intensive 
information development activities, particularly by an expanded pro- 
gram planning effort. 

Storage involves no other unusual costs beyond those expected 
in any such library using open shelves and filing cabinets. There is, 
of course, need' for library file boxes, notebooks, labels, and other 
filing devices, since much of the information comes in the form of 
articles, short reports, and data tabulations which are not neatly 
bound for storage. The cost of these materials totaled about $100. 

Cataloging, filing, and re-filing, as well as ordering materials 
which must be purchased and writing for cost-free items are ongoing 
staff costs, which have involved various amounts of staff time, but 
are expected to require perLaps one-third FTE, nearly all clerical, 
on a continuing basis. 

The other aspect of data acquisition discussed in Chapter III is 
the continuous contact with data- producing agencies required to 
maintain and insure complete and consistent flow of information to 
CIS and to seek new additional sources of labor market information. 
Regardless of the source and nature of the data, the flow of data to 
CIS is neither automatic nor evenly continuous. Consequently, in 
order to have accurate, current, and comprehensive manpower data 
for the effective functioning of the career planning information system 
and of services to program planners, it is essential that CIS staff 
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resources be continuously committed to the search for and the 
acquisition of additional labor market information in addition to 
maintaining the existing flow of data. As the data are received, 
the materials must be classified, catalogued, and shelved in the 
library. This is one area in which more staff effort is required 
than CIS has expended, perhaps in the order of one- half FTE, distri- 
buted among various members of the staff. 

Th-e level of library activity described here has proven to be 
relatively satisfactory, given the ready availability of many costly 
materials in other more comprehensive libraries. Two general 
notations should be made, however. One is that the library of 
available information is seriously incomplete in some areas, not 
for lack of a library budget, but for lack of information in those 
critical areas. Most notable, as is discussed elsewhere in this 
report, is the lack of supply information^ the lack of adequate wage 
information, the lack of substantial information about the relationship 
of education and jobs, and certain other topics where materials would 
certainly be purchased if that information were available. One could 
well expect the library budget to double if the desired information 
were available for the nominal price of a publication. 

Another feature of this particular collection should also be noted; 
it involves very little computer storage of research data for use by 
CIS information development staff. This fact is principally attributable 
to the fact that CIS is currently developing very little original labor 
market data, and it generally proves more efficient to use the data 
storage and processing facilities of data- producing agencies rather 
than to create duplicate files at CIS. Thus, a system which would 
attempt to be comprehensive in developing its own data storage 
capabilities would need to make budgetary allowance for this kind of 
data storage, manipulation, and retrieval. 

Information Development Costs of Individual Career Planning Information 

Having discussed the acquisition of data and reports for storage 
in CIS, we can turn to the matter of actually developing information. 
These costs are, of course, primarily in the form of staff time, some 
of which can be viewed as start-up costs while others are the ongoing 
costs of maintaining the currency of information files. Start-up costs 
are of two principal types: the development and testing of Information 
maintenance procedures, including the necessary forms and work flow 
designs, and the building of the information files themselves. Obviously 
both, though particularly the latter, are a function of several variables, 
including the number of files, the number of occupations, the number 
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oT f»(H)/^'rai)hic aroas to hr covorcvl, and Dio rroqiKMUjy of upilalo 
s(;h(*(liil.(^, lo aanio a Tow. Tho iniporianoo of l.akinjj; ex|)lici1. accoiini 
of Uu'sc lacior's in planning an information maintcMianct; |)roj:i[rain is 
(IcscrihcMl in C.;iia[)t(vr III. 

C;iS was cxti^iorMlinarily fortunate as it faced tlio task of f)r(.'- 
|)arin/4' inrornialion files. The Oregon li^mployment Division already 
had an exceptionally well-developed progrann of occupational employ- 
ment estimates and projections, probably the second or third best 
in the country. Skill surveys had recently been updated in both 
Eugene and Portland, the first two areas where CIS built information 
files. Two key CIS staff members had occupational labor market 
research experience with the Employment Division and elsewhere. 
CIS inherited the information which had been developed under a 
prior project for the purpose of testing the computerized occupational 
information system. CIS had the benefit of advice and assistance 
from the Oregon Employment Division's manpower economists stationed 
in cities throughout the state. Moreover, CIS ini'orm^ition develof)ment 
activities grew gradually from the initial two files, so the staiT was 
not requir(j(l to build eoruplete sets of files for all the ai'(sas of the 
state simultaneously. Therefore, CIS information development staff 
was able to devote a relatively larg(.^ portion of its time to procedures 
design and testing rather than file building. 

Even so, the 1.5 FTE budgeted for the six-month developmcintal 
stage was barely adequate to get the information development program 
operational. This is partly due to the fact that CIS assumed an on- 
going information development commitment to Lane County schools in 
addition to reformatting the information in the existing description 
files and thoroughly reviewing the other files, which had been developed 
for testing purposes and not as a foundation for continuing large scale 
usage. 

While CIS start-up activity in this area required about 1.5 FTE 
plus part-time clerical support, another such project starting from 
scratch, should expect to at least double that initial investment. The 
development of information for a large number of geographical areas, 
or the use of inexperienced personnel, would require at least a 50% 
lengthening of the developmental stage as well. This matter of 
staff experience is important in planning such a project, for the labor 
market contains very few people with the desired profile of experiences. 
Though many manpower economists have appropriate background, they 
would require training and experience before reaching high levels of 
productivity, and training and experience take time. 
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II seems to niany people who are completely unfamiliar with 
labor market researcl^ that, once these filers are built, it should be 
a simple matter to stick in a new fi/^ure now and then. As a matter 
of fact, "sticking in a new figure'' is an easy matter, but knowing 
what figure to stick in is something else again. Occupational labor 
market infor;aation is a perishable commodity that requires skill, 
sensitivity, and time to develop. Moreover, special care in writing, 
not only for technical accuracy but for clarity, is also necessary 
when one is writing for large numbers of people in diverse institu- 
tional settings. 

Even more than initial information development, cost is a func- 
tion of the number of files, occupations, and areas for which informa- 
tion is being developed as well as the detail, accuracy, and currency 
desired in the information statements. 

Despite the very large number of information items which must 
be maintained in a large system, there are substantial economies of 
scale possible in such an operation. Certain files and parts of other 
files can serve whole states or possibly even regions. With time and 
increased staff (up to a point, of course) methods improve, staff 
proficiency increases, and there is opportunity for improved division 
of labor. Moreover, there is opportunity for multiple use of data, 
for example, between career planning information and program plan- 
ning information development efforts which reduce average unit cost. 
In time, too, one would expect an operation like CIS to have some 
feedback effect on data-producing agencies, making it possible for 
them to improve the substance ur form of their output for this 
particular purpose, again increasing productivity. 

The current career information development program of CIS, as 
described in Chapter III, requires about 3 FTE, though CIS's current 
staff is somewhat below that level. That staffing level assumes that 
data are available, that staff are knowledgeable, and that staff can 
concentrate on this special area of work and will have the benefit of 
cooperation from data-producing units. 

In considering this matter, it may be useful to examine somewhat 
more closely a few of the particular costs involved in the information 
gathering activities which are part of information maintenance. 

Contacts . Contacts with persons knowledgeable about the occupa- 
tions is a common way of gathering and verifying labor market informa- 
tion. Typically this is done via telephone. 
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The costs of doing research with the telephone have two sources: 
the analyst^ s time and the telephone toll charges. Both are potentially 
high expenses; however, telephone contacts rarely exceed ten minutes. 
In part, this is done out of courtesy to the telephone contacts; time 
spent on the telephone potentially represents down time for them. At 
the same time, ten minutes also corresponds to the approximate amount 
of time needed to complete the inquiry. 

As far as telephone toll charges are concerned, the statewide 
"TEL PAK" and '^WATS" services are supported by the University 
where the project offices are housed. Since that represents a 
fixed cost to the project, the expense of using the telephone to make 
what would otherwise be toll calls is no greater for many than for 
one call. It is therefore not costly in terms of telephone tolls for 
the CIS to do some of its data gathering from various parts of the 
state by telephone. While actual time on the telephone rarely exceeds 
ten minutes, the analyst must devote more time than that to the entire 
process. Locating the best possible source, completing the call, and 
processing the information has typically added at least another ten 
minutes to the process. 

Newspaper Help- Wanted advertisements . The responsibility for 
classification, tabulation and technical interpretation of these data has 
been assigned to a student research assistant. The assignment is 
extremely instructive in that it enables the researcher to develop a 
familiarity with the classification system in a fairly short time period. 
In the process, he develops a rich understanding of the classification 
system, its advantages and weaknesses. Because of its instructional 
value, the task could well be assigned to new staff members. 

Currently, the time required to process the data is as follows: 



TABLE IX 



Publication 



Average Number 
of Ads 



Time 
Per Week 



Sunday Oregonian 



6kO 



3.5 Hours 



Sunday Register-Gruard 



200 



1.25 Hourc 
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Job Bank Openings Summary , The data from this source are 
provided to CIS already tabulated, so the basic information develop- 
ment cost is nil. However, time is required to maintain statistical 
series integrity (check on non-arrival of fiche, fill in gaps in data, 
verify or correct apparent data errors) and to maintain graphs and 
tables. This requires about one day per month. 

Information Development Costs of Program Planning Information 

Program planning presents some different problems. CIS pro- 
gram planning activities are of a consultative nature, requiring the 
capability to be responsive rather than to set and maintain a regular 
work schedule, as is the case with career planning information 
development. The major needs are for data resources and for 
available trained staff. The financial considerations involved in the 
development and maintenance of data sources were discussed above 
because they apply to both career and program planning information. 
Those, plus staff orientation, were the major start-up costs for 
this Manpower Information Clearinghouse service component. While 
the major efforts in program planning assistance and the general 
service strategy had already been worked out by an ad hoc committee 
of the Eugene Area CAMPS Committee, staff training and introduction 
to the major clientele of the service, i.e., career education coordina- 
tors, CAMPS committee, etc., absorbed a significant portion of the 
coordinator's time, perhaps 0.5 FTE, for the first six months.*^ In 
addition, as early requests were being worked, considerable attention 
was paid to the design and review of report format, explanations 
needed, etc. (See Chapter III for details) This perhaps doubled the 
time required to respond to those early requests, but resulted in. 
approaches and formats that enhanced the usefulness of the reports 
and ultimately led to shorter response times. 

In considering the cost and staffing required for program planning 
assistance, the reader should remember that this represents a pilot 
effort, concentrated largely in one labor market area. Costs reported 
here are based on this experiience, and the discussion contains no 
estimate of costs for a full statewide service. Such financial considera 
tions are to be worked out in Phase III. Here the emphasis has been o 
effective methods of meeting such requests, even in a single area, and 
their associated costs. 



CAMPS Labor Market Information Ad Hoc Committee, Proposal 
for a Manpower Information Clearinghouse for the Eugene Standard 
Metropolitan A rea, (Eugene, Oregon: Lane Council of Governments), 
January, 1972. 
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Although some of the data requests are quite specific and can 
be serviced in an hour or two, many require a much more complex 
response involving many days of staff time. Instances of the latter 
usually call for one or more conferences with the client to ascertain 
his objectives and to define the scope of the inquiry clearly. This 
is followed by the research and drafting of a report. One or more 
supplementary conferences with the client to present and explain the 
draft report are common. The final report is then reproduced in 
quantity to meet not only the client^s needs but also to distribute 
copies to others who have expressed an interest. 

As an ongoing activity, information development in the pilot 
area has absorbed about one-third FTE in directly accountable time. 
(Another one-third FTE is spent in consultation. See discussion 
below. ) To this must be added administrative and clerical staff 
support plus the time consumed in consultation with other staff. 
These represent about a 20 percent addition Lo the basic costs. 

The one "regular" product directed toward program planning is 
Oregon Manpower Studies , the bibliography of recent studies of major 
value in Oregon. This function is closely related to the acquisition 
of data, and involves identification, compilation, and publication of 
a bibliography. This entails periodic contact with labor market data 
producers and those persons or agencies who may make surveys or 
studies on an occasional basis to ascertain not only what studies have 
recently been completed, whether published or not, but also those 
which are planned or are in process. Compiling and editing a recent 
issue of this bibliography required about one man month of professional 
time plus a6out two weeks clerical time. Again, it is expected that this 
time will be reduced as formats and procedures are standardized. 
There are two unresolved financial problems that accompany this 
program planning information service. One is the uneveness of the 
work flow. Requests do not arrive at an even pace, and available 
response time is frequently too short to permit scheduling, so there 
are periods of overload and slower periods when the work being done 
is not directly chargeable to a particular request. Larger staff size, 
even with proportionately larger request load, and experience by both 
staff and users would ameliorate this problem. 

The other financial problem is that user institutions do not 
budget for such planning consultation, as a general rule, in the way 
that they budget for architectural services to help plan facilities. 
Consequently, financing such a service on a strictly reimbursement 
basis has severe limitations. This problem and the alternative 
solutions will be explored more fully du^^ing Phase HI, when methods 
have proven sufficiently satisfactory that the "pilot" nature of this 
service can be changed. 
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Aside from computer operating cosys, CIS has personnel costs 
associated with the operation of the coI^puter^^. Despite efforts by 
state agencies to centralize computer facilities, it appears more 
likely that each major institution will have its own small system. 
The implication for CIS may be that the program will ultimately be 
housed on a number of computers in various parts of the state. If 
so, the costs of programming, updating, and management will rise 
proportionately and might ultimately require a full position to handle 
this activity. 



COSTS RELATED TO DISSEMINATION OF LABOR MARKET INFORMA- 
TION FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 

It has been noted previously in this report that the delivery 
system for program planning information differs markedly from the 
delivery system for career planning information. It is more 
passive, responding to requests as they arise from program planners 
rather than taking a major initiative in the dissemination of informa- 
tion. It is also considerably more labor intensive, with staff consul- 
tation being a major vehicle for determining the parameters of the 
inquiry and /<^r disseminating results. 

The more mechanical components of the delivery system consist 
almost exclusively of telephone costs, xerox costs, and report print- 
ing costs. Telephone costs are entirely conventional, with the single 
exception that calls anjrwhere in the state represent a fixed cost, due 
to the staff's location at a state institution and the resultant access to 
a statewide telephone network. Xeroxing articles and other materials 
proves to be a useful way to supplement and to follow up reports pre- 
pared by the staff. A modest budget for that purpose, in the neighbor- 
hood of $100 for the pilot area, strengthens the dissemination capability. 
Printing is the most expensive of this type of dissemination cost. 

Reports of the type shown in Appendix I, which average about 
fifteen pages, cost approximately $80 to produce in quantities of 100, 
including materials and labor required for printing, binding, and distri- 
bution. Thus, an annual budget of $1,000 should be adequate to cover 
this dissemination item. 

A much greater cost exists in the form of personnel time expended 
on consultation with users. This is an extremely important aspect of 
the total service and generally represents an expenditure of time 
roughly equivalent to the time spent on research, though the mix 
obviously differs greatly from one request to another. Thus, during 
the recent past, the project has expended about one-third FTE for the 
dissemination component of the program planning effort in the Eugene 
pilot area. 
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COMPUTER SYSTEM COSTS 

The Career Information System has made a practice of con- 
tracting for computer services from established educational computer 
centers. Presently, the occupational information delivery system 
is operatin/:? on three computers at two centers. One is the Oregon 
Total Information System, which is operated by the Lane Intermediate 
Education District for schools throughout the state. That center 
operates the program on two computers, an IBM 3 60/50 and a 
Hewlett-Packard 2000-F. The other center is operated by Multnomah 
County Intermediate Education District under the title METCOM, for 
schools in the three counties of the Portland Metropolitan Area. 
There the system operates on a Hewlett-Packard 2000-C computer. 

Any computer system capable of supporting a teleprocessing 
system would be adequate to operate OIAS. Also needed is direct 
access storage and sufficient main memory to run the OIAS program. 
Currently, on the IBM-360, OIAS requires about 15K (IK = 1,024 bytes) 
of main memory. The IBM hardware on which the System is operating 
is an IBM 360/50 with teleprocessing capability. Terminals are TTY33's. 
Of course, this system is much larger than needed to support OIAS. 

For the IBM 360/50, OIAS is written in IBM Assembler Language. 
(OIAS could be re-programmed in almost any language. ) OIAS files 
require about 1.5 million bytes of direct access storage. Files are 
accessed using IBM's ISAM. This version currently utilizes the OTIS 
file maintenance system, and hence has some dependency on this 
system. However, changes could quite easily be made to make OIAS 
independent of that system. 

On the Hewlett-Packard the OIAS software is written in Time- 
Shared Basic and requires 3, 000-3, 500 blocks, which is approximately 
one third of the minimum system configuration using one cartridge 
disc drive. This includes all programs and files which are used to 
update and maintain the OIAS files. The Basic program is compatible 
with and will run on the Hewlett-Packard model 2000-C. 

Costs of operating the OIAS program are not distinguishable from 
the costs of operating the entire Hewlett-Packard computer, which 
include other programs as well. However, an indication of the 
approximate magnitude can be ascertained from the fact that the 
rental price, including maintenance for the Hewlett-Packard model 
2000-F with one cartridge disc drive, is $3, 200 per month, or 
$67,200 per year. l^ersonnel requirements with this computer are 
minimal and OTJS has budgeted $82,000 for one year's operation, 
irH:hitl iiij-f h.*ii'(lwar(?, Mortwarc^ nnd pcM'sorvnol, 
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COSTS OF WORKING WITH USER AGENCIES 

The Career Information System is by design a cooperative effort, 
involving a great many established institutions, particularly client- 
serving institutions such as schools and social agencies. Neither 
the development nor maintenance of such cooperative arrangements 
is cost free, and one of the strengths of the CIS proposal is that it 
recognized this fact and provided funds to carry out the essential 
consultation and in-service training. There are two major types of 
costs which need to be examined in this connection. First are the 
costs of consultation, planning, and in-service training required to 
make a career planning information service operable in a school or 
social agency; second are the costs of equipment and materials which 
are related to the number of users and represent a continuing cost 
of operating the system. 

Start-up costs . The start-up costs can perhaps best be seen 
by looking at what transpired in one particular case. Coos County, 
located in the southern coastal area of the state, is principally rural 
with lumber, shipping, and agriculture being the main export industries. 
Coos County has a population of 56,000 and high school students num- 
ber 4, 500. 

Discussions with Coos County educators began early in 1972. 
The CIS Director and another member of the staff spent a day at the 
county^s Intermediate Education District office talking to the superin- 
tendent, the Career Education Coordinator, and other personnel. The 
District's Career Education Coordinator later spent a half-day at the 
CIS office talking with various personnel and getting a better look at 
the System's operation. During a month in the spring, the System was 
demonstrated to students and staff at one of Coos County's high schools. 
CIS absorbed all costs related, to the demonstration. 

Various phone calls were made through the Summer of 1972 dis- 
cussing costs, ways of funding, and various components of the System. 
In early October, two members of the CIS staff spent a day in Coos 
County and made a formal presentation to the Coos County School 
Board to obtain their financial commitment. Support was obtained, 
and in early December two members of the CIS staff again spent a 
day in Coos County conducting a two and a half hour in-service train- 
ing session with school personnel from the eleven secondary schools. 
An additional day was spent on site in early January visiting several 
of the schools in an attempt to assist in integration. 

To estimate roughly, almost $1,000 was spent in travel, phone 
calls, computer costs, and staff time in the consultation and in-service 
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Irjitninin (effort, for (loos C/Oiinly. Tho larg(^s^ portion of ibis arTu^unl, 
n|)prt)xiniat(?ly was incurred in llio consullalion, planning nncl 

decision- making process. This expense is exclusive of the cost of 
locali'/ing information for that region or developing user materials. 

It should be apparent that, here again, cost varies substantially 
from one situation to another, but Coos County is a reasonably 
''typical" situation for a first year effort. It is not at all clear yet 
how much continuing in-service training and other consultation will 
be required to maintain adequate service. The CIS Board has taken 
a strong posture in favor of thorough in-service training so costs can be 
expected to continue. In Lane County, for example, new in-service 
training sessions have been held each fall that the System has been 
in effect, in order to insure that old coordinators are brought up to 
date on System developments and that new coordinators are well 
prepared to handle their responsibilities. During the last six months, 
when much of the work with schools has been done, CIS has devoted 
two FTE to this consultation, planning and in-service training for 
cases where individual schools (or even individual classes within 
schools) as well as small social service projects decide to implement 
the System. 

Costs Related to Numbers of Users 

This brings us to the topic of costs directly related to the 
number of individuals who use the System. Costs which are variable 
are the delivery system costs. 

Computerized version . Obviously, user costs depend on the 
intensity with which individual students and clients use the System. 
Evaluation data indicate that students use the System two or three 
times per school year. Employment Service clients typically used 
it only once during the pilot testing and averaged about 40 minutes 
with it. 

It cost a "typical" school or agency which installs a terminal 
and uses the computerized version of the System with approximately 
1,500 users about $2.00 per user per year for terminal costs, line 
charges, and computer time. An institution which utilizes an existing 
terminal for the delivery of occupational information adds only the 
cost of computer time, and that averages approximately $1.00 per user. 
To these costs the user institution must add approximately 30 cents 
per user for printed materials (User Handbook, Bibliography, books, 
etc . 
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Needle- sort version . The occupational needle- sort version of 
the System carries with it two costs; the costs of the needle- sort 
deck and the printouts of occupational and educational descriptions. 
When the needle- sort version went into school use recently, it was 
assumed that a deck would last a school year and quarterly updates 
of the descriptions would be sufficient. A deck and four description 
books cost about $50 to produce. Thus, classes or projects serving 
a very small number of users can get a version of the System for 
less than $2 per user per year, and that cost drops well under $1 
as the number of users reached the optimum for a single deck of 
cards. Needle- sort users must also add the cost of printed materials, 
which range from 30 cents to 50 cents per user. 

None of these figures, of course, includes the costs of informa- 
tion development, consultation and in-service training, or continued 
System development which are described elsewhere. 

Manpower Information Clearinghouse User Costs 

The costs of program planning research and consultation are hard 
to average because of wide variations in costs of individual requests. 
Even though experience and improved methods produce time savings, 
the costs of responding to requests for labor market data have, as 
might be expected, varied widely. Those few requests which require 
only a few minutes to look up published data for a single occupation 
may involve a total expenditure of less than $5.00. Some written 
reports, on the other hand, have required two or three extended 
m.eetings with clients, as much as 60 to 80 hours of research and 
report drafting time, plus secretarial and reproduction costs; in those 
cases, total costs approach $450. Costs of the magnitude just cited 
are not likely to recur, because research methodology and report for- 
mats have now been largely standardized. Even so, rendering this 
research and consultation service takes considerable time. 



FEE SCHEDULE FOR SERVICES 

Both the plans for and the implementation of the Career Informa- 
tion System have been based on the proposition that agencies who 
utilize the System should provide the financial support for it as well. 
This strategy is based on both practical and theoretical considerations; 
no state agency, has funds to fully underwrite such an operation, and 
user agencies can be expected to demand higher performance of the 
System if they are paying its costs. 
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Fees for Career Planning Information System 

In developing fee schedules and working with schools and agencies, 
CIS has made no attempt to recover developmental costs when such 
developmental costs were borne by a grant- making agency. In calcu- 
lating the costs of establishing the continuing service to user agencies, 
the CIS Board has adopted the policy utilizing existing information, 
delivery, and staff development services whenever effective, feasible, 
and otherwise consistent with the goals of the System. Thus, the CIS 
charges user agencies only the cost of goods and services, (including 
such items as information development, delivery system operation and 
management, evaluation, and System refinement) required for the 
effective delivery of services agreed upon. 

To implement this general policy, the CIS Board adopted the 
following fee schedule for the developmental stages of the project: 
fees are to be figured on the basis of $1.00 per estimated potential 
user up to 3,200 users in an institution, and 30 cents for each addi- 
tional user thereafter. The interview cassettes produced by the project 
are made available to user institutions for the cost of reproduction, 
$1.00 per cassette. Additionally, user institutions must budget for the 
costs of the delivery media, usually computer costs. (See the following 
page for pricing schedule. ) 

There are many considerations concerning school and agency 
budgeting procedures and timetables, as well as CIS cost factors, which 
underlie this schedule. There is a need to respond to extreme dis- 
parities in program size, ranging from as few as twenty users in some 
situations to lens of thousands in others. There is also a need to 
utilize budgeting concepts which are familiar to user institutions. Addi- 
tionally, there is a need for the fee schedule to reflect the flexibility 
of the information system. This particular schedule was adopted in 
order to encourage institutions to make the fullest possible use of the 
System and to group together for System use, whil^ still taking account 
of its costs. 

Information development, consultation, and in-service training . 
In this schedule, 70 cents of the $1.00 which is charged for the first 
3,200 users in an institution goes toward the cost of basic CIS services, 
i.e., information development, in-service training, etc. Costs of 
providing such services are obviously not infinitely variable with the 
number of users, and it is also apparent, as has been discussed 
numerous times previously in this report, that there are substan- 
tial ocononues of scale to be achieved. Though it is difficult to 
(^slimalo ariri l.o allocalc Ihoso costs on a per user basis, the extreme 
Hi'/t! varial)ilily of diffcrc^nt users requir-?s some such approach. 
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PRICING SCHEDULE 1 974- 75 



SERVICES AND DELIVERY SYSTEMS AVAILABLE TO CIS USERS 

The following schedule applies to all users of CIS services, 
including LE.D/s, community colleges, individual schools and 
social agencies* 



SERVICES 



CIS Services 

$l/user for first 3,200 
estimated potential users; 
$.30/user for each user over 
3,200 ($100 minimum), 

CIS service includes: 

1) CIS Coordinator's Handbook(s); 

2) Updated and localized occu- 

pational and educational 
information; 

3) CIS Newsletter ^'Update?" 

4) CIS In-service training; 

5) User Handbooks; and 

6) Follow-up services. 



DELIVERY SYSTEMS 



Users of the OIAS computer 
system also pay OTIS or 
METCOM for computer 
services. 



Occupational Needle- Sort at 
$45 each (Includes one set 
of occupational and educa- 
tional printouts)* 



Additional Occupational Des- 
cription Printouts at $20 
per annual subscription^^^ 
(price for System users). 



LIMITED SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE AVAILABLE 
TO LIBRARIES, INFORMATION CENTERS, AND OTHERS 

Occupational Description Printouts 
at $50 per Annual Subscription 



♦Annual subscription includes three issues of the local area occupa- 
tional description printouts. 
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11 is clear lluil this schedule does not provide full support for 
these services, particularly in the early stages when the numljer of 
users is limited; thus it is necessary to subsidize information develop- 
ment and other services in the early stages in order to maintain the 
desired level of quality. 

User materials . Printed materials tliat are consumed in the 
process of using the System consist principally of User Handbooks, 
Bibliography, and reports which are purchased for use with the 
System. These materials cost about 30 cents per user/ As can be 
^s^n, the above schedule provides for full cost pricing of the materials. 
There are substantial savings inherent in large printings, so this 
figure might ultimately decline, but it is approximately correct for 
quantities in the order of magnitude of the present system. 

Delivery media . In addition to CIS services and user materials 
the System requires delivery media, meaning either computer services 
or needle- sort deck and computer printouts. The principle being 
followed in regards to these costs is that users pay the full cost; in 
the case of computer services they contract directly with the computer 
service bureau. The fee schedules of the two major computer service 
bureaus and the fees related to the needle- sort version of the System 
are described below. 

System delivery costs are highly dependent on the location and 
the delivery method chosen. For those institutions chosing the com- 
puter terminal as their major delivery medium, there are three costs 
to consider: terminal time (the amount of time the terminal is access- 
ing the computer), phone line charges, and rental oF^the terminal itself. 

In the Portland area a school or agency can contract with the 
Multnomah County Intermediate Education District for unlimited com- 
puter time at a cost of $2,750 for 9 1/2 months or $3,250 for 12 
months. Agencies and schools which have a limited need can obtain 
computer time at $4 per hour. Experience has shown that an individual 
will use about one-half hour of computer time per year (though he might 
spread that time over several uses). In any situation, the user institu- 
tion must also pay telephone line costs and terminal rental charges. 
If an additional unlimited business phone line is needed, the cost is 
$19.75 per month in the Portland area; a terminal and its related 
equipment rents for $65 per month. 

In Eugene and other parts of the state, users access the System 
via a computer at Oregon Total Information System (OTIS). OTIS 
does not have a flat rate contract available for their customers; instead 
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they charge $4 per terminal hour for agencies using only the Career 
Information program, $3 for those who also use OTIS accounting 
programs. Line charges and terminal rental range between $85 and 
$150 per month, depending on the distance from the OTIS computer. 

The occupational needle- sort version (needle- sort deck and print- 
outs) enables the CIS to serve schools and agencies whose size, location^ 
budget, or preference prohibits the use of the computer system. The 
CIS supplies the needle- sort at cost to its users. About $25 is spent 
to produce one card deck and about $5 is needed to produce each book 
of occupational descriptions. The CIS expects to produce new books 
of descriptions three or four times a year. The yearly rental for 
the occupational needle- sort system is currently set at $35. The 
policy of renting this delivery devict; was formulated to insure the 
updating of cards and exchange of the occupational descriptions. 

Career information fee summary . In summary, the fee schedules 
described above provide full user support of materials and delivery 
media, but as yet only part of the crucial information developm.ent, 
consultation, in-service training, and research and development costs. 

Fees for Program Planning Information Services 

At present there is no fee schedule for Manpower Information 
Clearinghouse services. As has been -noted previously the emphasis 
to date with regard to program planning information has been on the 
design and testing of methods and formats that are economical yet 
functional for program planners. This emphasis has produced a 
substantial service to the pilot area, and in fact that service has been 
largely paid for by the area in the form of an Emergency Employment 
Act position established by the Lane Council of Governments. This has 
been a highly satisfactory financial arrangement during this interim 
period, inducing very substantial cooperation between CIS staff, the 
Council of Government's manpower planner, and local manpower 
agencies, but it cannot be relied upon as a source of funding in the 
long run, both because the Emergency Employment Act is currently 
being phased out and because it was never intended to underwrite new 
positions on a permanent basis. The CIS staff as well as the principal 
users of the Manpower Information Clearinghouse have been reviewing 
the financial status of the Clearinghouse, and the CIS Board will be 
examining financing options in the near future. 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT FKOM USER AGENCIES 

CIS has experienced wliat can only be described as a truly 
remarkable increase in service. Taking over from a small experi- 
mental project, CIS developed a clientele with 15, 000 persons during 
fiscal year 1972 and increased that number to 30,000 in fiscal year 
1973, Current commitments and plans by user agencies which can 
reasonably be described as "firm,'' provide for 100,000 for fiscal 
year 1974. Mostly these figures represent people who would not 
otherwise have received comprehensive career information. These 
figures seem more impressive when one realizes that there are only 
about 160,000 students in grades 0-12 in the state, and they seem all 
the more substantial when one realizes that population serving agcmcies 
are not only adopting and using the service, but also supporting it 
financially. The numbers of users and revenues produced by the 
current fee schedule are shown in the following table. In examining 
these figures it should be remembered that they primarily represent 
secondary school and community college populations (for details see 
Chapter V), The extensive work with social agencies which will be a 
part of Phase III could well result in substantial increases in the 
figures for 1974 and beyond. Certainly other school systems will also 
join the System during the next year, further augmenting the totals. 



TABLE X 
GROWTH OF CIS USAGE 



REVENUE FROM 
USER FEES 



YEAR 


NUMBER 
OF USERS 


CIS* 
SERVICES 


DELIVERY 
COMPONENTS** 


TOTAL 


FY 1971 


1,000 experimental 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


FY 1972 


15,000 


$ 8,000 


$12,000 


$ 20,000 


FY 1973 


30,000 


15,000 


U2,000 


57,000 


¥Y 1974*** 


100,000 


J+5,000 


90,000 


135,000 



* Information development, materials, in-service training 
Primarily costs of computer services 
Includes commitments and firm plans by user agencies, as of March, I973 
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Prospects for Complete Users Support 

There are a number of reasons to be encouraged about the 
prospects for support of this System by population serving institutions. 
The growth described above is certainly one reason. It is especially 
encouraging that this growth is occurring under a fee schedule which 
has population serving institutions covering many of the major costs 
of the System, and it is encouraging that the System is ahead of 
schedule on acquiring support from users, even though the time 
available to work with local school districts was shorter by one 
budget cycle than originally planned. 

Moreover, there is substantial opportunity for further expansion. . 
The commitments and firm plans for 1974 currently cover about two- 
thirds of the high school age students and about one-fifth of the 
community college students of the state. The four-year colleges and 
universities and the social agencies are as yet participating in only 
very minor ways in CIS, and most of those students and clients are 
also in serious need of career information. The reasons for their 
non-participation at this time is at least partially because they have 
simply not had an opportunity to examine the possibilities. 

There are other reasons besides recent growth trends and 
substantial additional areas of need to be optimistic about CIS. The 
operation is only just now beginning to enter cost- saving stages, 
where efficiency is accruing to skill and experience and where economy 
of scale can begin to have a serious impact on costs. Though growth 
will require staff expansion (there is certainly no excess capacity now), 
the output per man can reasonably be expected to rise as the System 
expands. 

Despite these very encouraging signs, self-sufficiency is by no 
means assured at this point. The growth rate that has been recorded 
in public schools cannot be repeated in that industry, because the 
school districts in the largest areas of the state (the Portland and 
Eugene SMSA^s) have already joined the System and are participating 
at nearly maximum levels. Reaching the other one- third of the state's 
high school student will be a slower process because they are scattered 
over a geographic area roughly the size of New England; most are 
served by very small schools, and most of those schools do not have 
access to computer services. 

The prospects for involving various major social agencies in 
the System are at this point largely unknown. Certainly there are 
large numbers of people served by those agencies who need such 
information and certainly the participation of those agencies is very 
important to the success of the System. But there is reason to believe 



that some, al least, may need specialized information or yet 
undeveloped delivery strategies which will add to the costs of 
serving those particular populations. These problems are compounded 
by the fact that administrators of social service institutions are 
currently in a quandary regarding the whole future structure and 
financing of social services. Much time and imagination will be 
required to involve those potential user agencies and institutions in 
the CIS effort. This fact, plus the loss of one public school budget- 
ing cycle, make the prospect for complete financial self-sufficiency 
within the next year seem quite improbable at this time. 

There are other factors on the cost side which also suggest 
that the original financial projections may have been conservative. 
Some activities, such as maintaining the flow of information from data- 
producing institutions and producing large quantities of material, require 
more staff effort and, therefore, more financial resources than was 
appreciated at the time the original proposal was drafted. Moreover, 
it can be expected that suggestions for changes arising from users 
will increase; and responsiveness to those changes will require a 
continuing research and development effort. Modest budget increases 
will be required to retain the desired quality of service. 

Financial Alternatives for CIS ^' 

It is entirely too early to say with certainty that complete user 
support is out of the question, but there are other alternatives that 
should be examined during Phase III, whether out of necessity or 
desire. One of those possibilities is partial state funding either 
through separate state appropriation or as a line item in the budget 
of one or more state agencies. Another form of state support is for 
certain state agencies to provide staff support to CIS, for example, 
by the Employment Division carrying a substantial share of the responsi- 
bility for the development of local area data or the state Department of 
Education providing more of the consultation and in-service training 
which is required for the CIS to be effective. 

There are other alternatives as well. One is to raise user 
fees to some extent, of course. It is not at all clear at this point 
what the price elasticity of demand for such services is. Another 
possibility is to establish the CIS as a regional rather than just a 
state operation and thus spread some of the fixed costs over still 
larger numbers of users. Inquiries from out of state, particularly 
from other areas of the Northwest, suggest that this might be a 
feasible alternative, though it has not as yet been examined in any 
detail. 
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CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE I 
NAME 

The name of this consortium shall be CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM. 



ARTICLE II 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The goals and objectives of this consortium shall be to foster 
development and use of career information, to provide practical means 
of direct access to current career and labor market information in 
forms which are meaningful to individual students and clients, and to 
promote integration of such information into schools and social agencies 
in this state of Oregon. 

The consortium is founded and shall exist as a non-profit organization. 

ARTICLE HI 

CONSORTIUM MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1 , Membership in the consortium of any individual, agency 
or institution vShall be by formal invitation of the Career Information 
System Board. 

Section 2. Membership may be extended to representatives from 
secondary and higher educational institutions, social service agencies. 
Career Information System user agencies, and any other person, agency, 
or institution designated by the consortium's Board. 

Section 3. Membership may be rescinded by two-thirds vote of the 
Career Information System Board. 
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a'rticle IV 

CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM BOARD 

Section 1. Nomination . Candidates for the Career Information 
System Board shall be nominated by representatives of general member- 
ship at the first regular September meeting. 

Section 2. Election . Members of the Career Information System 
Board shall be elected in secret ballot by a majority vote of the Board 
membersliip at the first regular September meeting. The voting pcnver 
of each Board meml:)er is equal to the number of positions to be filled. 
Newly elected officers shall take office at the next regular meeting 
following their election. 

Section 3. Composition . The Career Information System Board shall 
consist of no fewer than seven members, with representation from carccx* 
counseling, career education, manpower research, school and social 
agency staff training institutions, major state social agencies, career 
information user agencies, and individuals with special interest or expertise 
as determined by the Board. Initially, the Career Information System 
Board will consist of ten members, who are: Leslie L. Adkins of the 
Oregon Board of Education, * John S. Clyde of Churchill High School, 
Susan K. Gilmore of the University of Oregon, Casmer F. Hcilman of 
Oregon State University, Kenneth D. Hills of Lane Community College, 
Paul E. Kerr of the Oregon Employment Division, Burl I. Lundy of the 
Oregon Employment Division, William D. Manley of the I/ane Intermediate 
Education District, Bruce McKinlay of the University of Oregon, ThoinrLS 
A. Williams of the Oregon Board of Education, and Franklin Zcran of 
Oregon State University. Board membership may be expanded upon action 
of the incumbent members. 

Section 4. Authority . The Career Information System Board shall 
have complete authority to establish^ modify, or rescind policies of the 
Career Information System. 

Section 5. Tenure . The term of office for a Board member shall be 
three years with no Board member eligible to servo more than six con- 
secutive years. The terms of the members of the Career Information 
System Board shall be staggered. Initially and as determined by chance, 
three of the members will serve one year terms, three will serve two 
year terms, and four will serve three year terms. 
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Section 6. Resignation , Members of the Board may resign by giving 
written notice to the Board chairman. 

Resignation of a Board member shall result upon his failure to attend 
three consecutive regular meetings or two-thirds of all meetings during a 
twelve month period. A person is to be notified in writing by the Board- 
chairman one meeting prioi* to sucli termination. 

The Board may approve extended leaves of absence. Such planned 
leaves, when approved in advance, will not constitute resignation. 

Section 7. Removal. A member of the Career Information System 
Board may be removed by two- thirds vote of the Board membership. 



ARTICLE V 

BOARD OFFICERS 

Section 1. Positions . A chairman and a vice-chairman shall be 
nomina:ted and elected by the Career Information System Board at the 
first meeting in October. 

Section 2. Nominations . Nomi tuition for Board Officers shall be by 
nominating ballot. If one member receives two-thirds of the nominating 
votes for a Board office, he is elected. If no member receives two-thirds 
or more of the nominating votes, the two members receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be so nominated. Ties will be broken by chance. 
Nominations shall be accepted from the floor. 

Section 3. Election . Election to the office will be determined in a 
secret ballot by a majority vote of the Career Information System Board 
members present. 

Section 4. Term of Office . The term of office shall be one year with 
no member serving more than two consecutive terms in each office. 
Vacancies in either position are to be filled by Board action. 

Section 5. Duties. The Chairman of the Board shall preside over 
Board meetings. With the director he shall be authorized to execute legal 
documents on behalf of the Board. In his absence, the vice-chairman 
shall assume his duties. 
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Section 6. RemovaK Board members may be removed from the 
office of chairman or vice-chairman by a two-thirds vote of the Career 
Information System Board. 

ARTICLE VI 
DIRECTOR 

Section 1. Duties. The Director shall bo the administrative head of 
the Career Information System. He shall be appointed for an indefinite 
term and may be removed by a majority roll call vote of the full Career 
Information System Board. 

Section 2. Board Membership . The Director shall serve as an 
ex officio, non- voting member of the Career Information System Board. 
He shall keep the Career Information System Board advised at all times 
of the affairs and needs of the Career Information System. 

Section 3. Personnel. The Director shall appoint or remove 
appointive personnel from positions within the Career Information System. 

Section 4. Purchasing , The Director shall act as purchasing agent 
for the Career Information System. 

Section 5. Reporting. He shall, be responsil)le for preparing and 
submitting annual budget estimates and such reports as the Career 
Information System Board requests. 

ARTICLE VII 
CO REMITTEES 

The chairman of the Career Information Systejn Board and/or the 
Career Information System :Board may establish committees deemed 
appropriate. Members appointed to committees need not hold regular 
membership and may be personnel from user agencies of the Career 
Information System. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
MEETINGS 

Section 1. Regular Meetings , Regular monthly meetings will be 
held at a time and place agreed upon by the Career Information System 
Board. 

Section 2. Special Meetings . Special meetings may be called by 
the chairman or three members of the Career Information System Board. 

Section 3. Quorum , A majority of the Career Information System 
Board will constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. Agenda Items . The Board chairman, in cooperation with 
the Director, shall prepare an agenda. Any Board member may place 
an item on the agenda by notifying the chairman. Unless five days prior 
notice has been given of the pending consideration of an agenda item, 
any member of the Career Information System Board may cause that item 
to be held over to the next regular meeting. 

Section 5. Open Meetings . All regular and special meetings of 
the Career Information System Board shall be open to the public, except 
that the chairman, at his discretion, may close the meeting for the 
consideration of personnel matters. 

Section 6. Parliamentary Authority . Robert's Rules of Order will 
be the rules for the conduct of Board meetings, in so far as they do 
not conflict with this constitution. 



ARTICLE IX 
AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be amended by two-thirds vote of the Board 
membership. 
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ARTICLE X 
DISSOLUTION 



This consortium may be dissolved by two-thirds roII-call vote of 
the full Board membership provided ten days written notice of intent 
has been given all members. If reasonable attempts to obtain 
attendance for voting on dissolution have failed, the chairman may 
conduct such a vote by mail. 



Agreed to and Adopted 
January 10, 1972 
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APPENDIX B 



STANDARDS FOR USE OF THE 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION ACCESS SYSTEM 



The Career Information System (CIS) has the responsibility for 
providing practical nieano of direct access to current career and labor 
market information in forms which are meaningful to individual students 
and clients and for encouraging integration of such information into 
schools and social agencies in the State. One of the methods available 
through the CIS is the Occupational Information Access System, 

The Occupational Information Access System (OIAS) is a good tool, 
but, like most tools it is designed to do a particular kind of job, and it 
works best when it is used for that purpose. This set of "Standards" is 
intended to help user schools and agencies understand the System and to 
plan uses that will complement their other activities. 

The purpose of OIAS, as the name implies, is to make occupational 
labor market information more accessible for career exploration. To 
achieve this end, the System: 

-helps the user identify relevant occupations to explore. 

-helps the user find publications which will give him facts 
about occupations he wants to know rriore about. 

•^presents taped interviews and personal visits as well as 
printed material to meet the different needs of different users. 

-can be operated by inexperienced students and other individuals. 
It does not require staff assistance, though parts of the System 
fit easily into counseling and instructional situations. 

-covers all of the major occupations in the area as well as 
significant ones not found locally. 

-can be updated immediately as new or revised information 
becomes available. 

The System consists of several semi- independent components, so 
it has a certain built-in flexibility to adapt to different user needs and 
different institutional resources. The basic components are: 

QUEST Program: Helps users identify occupations to explore rad 

helps them locate appropriate types of information about occupations, 
(Computer and manual versions available). 
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DESCRIPTION: Brief, 250-word summaries about each of the 
occupations in the b^stem (teletype and pre-printed cards 
available). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY and BOOKS: Refer users to the most pertinent 
general and specific publications about particular occupations. 

CASSETTES: Taped interviews with people in various occupations 
give a "feel" for what the work is like. Especially useful for 
people who do not read well or for classroom discussions, 

VISITS: Give more intimate exposure to the occupation. Arrange- 
ments are made for people in occupations to talk about their 
jobs and to show others the work place. 

The System has been tested in seven locations: University of Oregon 
Counseling Center, Churchill High School, five Employment Division offices, 
Lane Community College, Vocational Rehabilitation Division Office in 
Eugene, and Shasta Junior High School. 

Among other things, these tests indicated certain rules for effective 
use of the System. (Copies of the individual evaluation reports are 
available on request). 

Rules for System Use 

1. The following table indicates four ways in which System components 
can be used to meet particular needs. Prospective user institutions should 
analyze their needs to determine which purposes they want the System to 
serve. 



USES OF OIAS COMPONENTS 







Other 


Optional 




Principal 


Required 


Additional 


TYPE OF USE 


Component 


Components 


Components 


1 identification 


QUEST 


DESCRIPTION, 


CASSETTES, 


of Occupations 




BIBLIOGRAPHY 


VISITS 


for Exploration 




• and BOOKS 




2)Introduction to 


DESCRIP- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


CASSETTES, 


Occupations 


TIONS 


and BOOKS 


VISITS 
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USES OF OIAS COMPONENTS (continued) 





Other 


Optional 




Principal Required 


Additional 


TYPE OF USE 


Conaponent Components 


Components 


3)Poor Readers* 


CASSETTES 


VISITS, DE- 


Introduction to 




SCRIPTIONS 


Occupa.tions 






4)Counselors* 


BIBLIO- 


DESCRIPTIONS 


Reference to 


GRAPHY and 




Selected Occu- 


BOOKS 





pational mater- 
ials 



The requirements listed in the preceding table are based on experience 
which has shown, for instance, that the QUEST questionnaire and list of 
occupational titles should not be used by itself. The questionnaire contains 
several pertinent occupation selection criteria, but other information, for 
instance job opportunities and licensing requirements, is essential to a 
sound occupational choice. Users should have access to and be encouraged 
to use some additional material--descriptions, books, cassettes, visits, 
etc. --to get information about the occupations they want to explore* Any 
institution using the QUEST part of the System must plan to utilize at least 
the DESCRIPTIONS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, and BOOKS. 

2. Institutions should incorporate the System into on- going courses and 
counseling practice, wherever appropriate and feasible. 

It is advantageous, though not required, that they also make the System 
available for independent student /client use. Experience has proved that 
the System receives effective use when it is open to independent client/ 
student usage, but its resources should also be integrated into on- going 
instructional and counseling programs. 

3. Batch processing of the QUEST questionnaire, whereby students 
receive only a printout of their QUEST list without an opportunity to make 
changes, inquire why not, and immediately retrieve descriptive information 
about the occupations, has not been tested and is not authorized. 



C. 



o 
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4. Current local, regional, and national occtipational. labor market 
information is at the heart of the System. Providing inaccurate or 
outdated information is a serious misuse of the System and a disservice 

to students. User schools and agencies must support an adequate program 
of information maintenance and updating.* The CIS will assist in planning 
and operating such an information maintenance program, 

5. In-service training of staff is a prerequisite to use of the System, 
Effective use of the System requires an understanding of: System components, 
sources and use of information, mechanics of System use, discussion of 
^stem applications within the particular setting. Staff who will use or be 
responsible for the use of the System in individual schools and agency 
offices must attend a training program which has been approved by the CIS. 

6. Each user institution should designate one person as the liaison 
person for the institution. This will provide a contact point for communi- 
cation between the institution and the CIS staff. 

7. Institutions must bear their own operating costs. Development of 
the System was financed by the U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower 
Administra.tion, so user agencies are not charged for any of the initial 
developmental costs. However, the Labor Department is not underwriting 
localized operation of the System beyond certain minimum testing, so 
operating costs must be borne by user institutions. These costs will 
include: 



For a Computerized System : 

Ia» terminal costs 
installation 
telephone connection 
operating costs (teletype 
equipment rental, computer 
use charge) 



For a Needle- Sort System: 
lb. needle- sort card file 



II. appropriate printed materials 
(introductions, questionnaires, 
bibliography and books, etc.) 



U. appropriate printed materials 
(introductions, questionnaires, 
bibliography and books, etc. ) 



in. initial information development 
(if required) 



III. initial information development 
(if required) 



IV. share of updating costs (continu- 
ous information maintenance 
and system modifications) 



IV. share of updating costs 

(continuous information main- 
tenance and system modifica- 
tions) 
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For a Computerized System : 
V. agency staff training and 
program evaluation 

VL for recorded occupational inter- 
views (if used) 

cassette player, cassette tapes 



For a Needle- Sort System : 

V. agency staff training and pro- 
gram evaluation 

VI. for recorded occupational int< 

views (if used) 

cassette player, cassette ta| 



8. OIAS materials are copyrighted and remain the property of the OIAS 
Project, They are not to be duplicated by user agencies without the written 
approval of the CIS Director, 

9. User agencies employing OTIS terminals for access to OIAS will 
need to make plans for compatible scheduling. They must also authorize in 
writing to OTIS Director Robert Dusenberry this additional usage of their 
terminal and must state their acceptance of responsibility for computer use 
charges and for security of school files, (Computer '^time-lock*' security 
procedures and other security measures are available and will be discussed 
with users. ) 

10. The OIAS System is still being tested and modified, and new 
applications may be tested. Experimentation is encouraged, provided it is 
conducted with evaluation and with approval by CIS staff. However, the 
above requirements have proven to be essential, and any institution using 
the OIAS System must observe these requirements unless other arrangements 
are made in advance. Unauthorized departure from these standards will be 
viewed as a breach of the agreement and will result in termination of 
System availability. 



Revised 11/71 

Adopted 11/15/71 

CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM 



( 
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APPENDIX 



OnU'C oi the Director 
247 Hendricks Hall 
University of Oregon 
Eugene* Oregon 97403 
(SOa) 6&6-3B72 



Car&esr iirsfoirm^tioid System 



Agreement Between the 
Coos County Intermediate Education District 
and the Career Information System 
1972-73 

The following agreement represents considerable commitment by both 
parties to promote and service an occupation information system in Coos 
County for the 1972-73 school year* This agreement also implies an 
effective working relationship between both parties to communicate on 
ijnportant developments in the system. 

CAREER IDIFORMATION SYSTEM RESPONSIBILITY ; 
Program and File Format 

The CIS will make available the following files and programs for the 
use of approximately 2,000 Coos County students in schools designated by 
the Coos County lED: 

Occupational Interview Cassettes (Cassettes); 

Descriptions (DESC) file updated, and localized to Coos County as 
it becomes available; 

Bibliography (BIBL) file updated for use during 1972-73; 

Education and Training Opportunity (EDUC) file as it becomes available; 

QUEST program (computerized and needle-sort). 

Materials 

The CIS will deliver the following materials for use by 2,000 students 
and supportive staff. 
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(a) Bibliography and Books-- one set for each school designated to 
use the System 

(b) User's Handbooka~2,000 

Set of Occupational Interview Cassettes 

The CIS will deliver one set of cassettes which the Coos County lED 
can reproduce for each user school. 

Information Development and Maintenance 

The CIS will develop localized occupation files for Coos County and 
maintain these files by systematically reviewing and updating each description 
biannually. The CIS will develop the file into a form applicable to Coos 
County by November 1, 1972. The CIS will continue to develop and localize 
the file over the updating cycle. 

Evaluation 

CIS will assist Coos County lED with an evaluation of the System's 
effectiveness for Coos County students. 

Manual System 

The CIS recognized Coos County lED's requirements for an alternative 
to the teletype terminal as a delivery medium. To meet this requirement, the 
CIS has developed the occupational needle-sort system. The CIS will furnish 
fifteen occupational needle-sort systems to Coos County under the terms of 
this agreement. 

In-Service Training 

(a) The CIS will cooperatively plan a group in-service training session 
with Ronald Olsen, Career Education Coordinator from Coos County. This 
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session should include a school edministrator, school coordinator/counselor, 
secretary and any other interested personnel from designated schools. This 
group training will precede activation of the System in Coos County. 

(b) The CIS will be available as a resource for follow-up at each 
school using the System upon the request by Bonald Olsen. 

COOS COUNTY lED RESPONSIBILITy ; 

1. The Coos County lED estimates that approximately 2,000 students will 
be served by the CIS information files and programs during the 1978-73 
school year. 

2. The Coos County lED agrees to commit $2,000 to the CIS by December 1, 
1972, for information development, information maintenance and materials for 
approximately 2,000 Coos County students to be served during the 1972-73 
school year. The Coos County lED agrees to pay CIS $1 each for the next 
1,200 students and $.30 for each student thereafter. This is consistent 
with the pricing policy which has been established by the CIS Board of 
Directors. 

3. CIS files and programs are for the sole use of students, teachers, 
and counselors in designated Coos County junior and senior high schools in 
the Coos County Intermediate Educational District during the school year 
1972-73 > a^^d any subsequent school year during which an agreement is effective. 
A designated junior or senior high school is a school in Coos County whose 
staff has had a CIS approved group in-service training session and has 
materials and access to the System^ 

U. Coos County lED agrees that no charges shall be made to individual 
students, faculty, or counselors for the use of the System. 
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5. During the 1972-73 > the Coos County lED will make an evaluation of 
the Manual System (see CIS Responsibility //5). The CIS will assist in the 
process. 

6. Standards for use: The "Standards for Use...," Appendix A, as 
adopted by the CIS Board will be the basis of operation in the designated 
schools except as modified below: 

a. VISIT file (Standards, p. 2): A VISIT file is not available 
from the CIS for Coos County I£D. Instead, counselors can be 
instructed to arrange occupational visits for students. 
Separate arrangements may be made with the CIS for assistance 
in developing a VISIT file localized to Coos County. 

b. Information Maintenance (Standards, items ky p. k)z The 
CIS is responsible for the development and maintenance of 
current local, regional, and national labor market information. 

c. (in-service training (item 5> P« 

(1) The Coos County lED will arrange to have a school 
administrator, school coordinator/counselor and secretary 
from each designated school to attend a group training 
session given by the CIS staff. This in-service session 
will be planned cooperatively with Ronald Olsen, Career 
Education Coordinator. 

(2) This group session must precede the use of the System 
in the designated school. 

(3) Ronald Olsen, with CIS staff assistance, will conduct 
a foIi.ow-up session with each designated school to ensure 
their understanding and effective use of the System, These 
sessions will be conducted within approximately six weeks of 
the group session* 
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d. Liaison persons (Standards, item 6, p. k); Each Coos County 
school will designate a school coordinator for contact with 
Ronald Olsen. 

7. Coos County will place in each user school all materials for use 
with the System. 

Violation of the above terms and conditions shall constitute a breach 
• of the agreement. Upon such breach of agreement and after a thorough review 
of the breach by both parties, either party may terminate this agreement 
upon 10 days written notice to the other. 

This agreement expires June 30, 1973 • 

Upon expiration of this agreement or upon termination for breach of the 
agreement. Coos County agrees to return to the Career Information System any 
unused copies of the user materials, information files, cassette tapes, and 
other materials obtained or developed for the purpose of implementing the 
occupational information system. 

FOR COOS COUNTY lED FOR CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM 

(Name) (Title) Bruce McKinlay, Director 

(Date) (Date) 

Ratified by the CIS Board 



William Manley, Chairman 



(Date) 
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Outline of A 
Cooperative Agreement for Development 
of Occupational Information Between 
Employment Division and Career Information System 

OBJECTIVE 

Make local, state, and national occupational information available 
to clients of the Employment Division and other social agencies 
and schools in Oregon. 

RATIONALE 

A large number of persons are in need of occupational information 
in order to make career plans. 

No single agency possesses the resources to develop and maintain 
occupation information for all areas of Oregon. 

CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM WILL CONTRIBUTE : 

1. Occupational Information Storage System- -necessary components 
of the occupational information system such as the occupational 
lists , the computer storage capacity, occupational 
description format, and other system components as agreed upon. 

2. Common Information Development - -professional and secretarial 
resources necessary to develop and maintain at a satisfactory level 
of quality common information 

3. Assistance with Localized Information- -assistance to Manpower 
Economists in the development of area specific information 

for all occupations for all areas of Oregon. In so 
doing, CIS will provide each Manpower Economist with methodology 
jointly developed by CIS and ES. 

a. a copy of the common information for each occupation 

along with the area specific reference file 

b. names of experts and references to data for use in 
developing and maintaining area specific information 

c. research guides and writing guides 

for use in developing and writing the area specific information. 
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(I. an "Occupaliorial Inl'or mulicni DoscripUon Sourco Rocord" 

for raoh occupation whicli Uu.* manpower economists 
can use to record the names, titles, etc, of their information 
sources. 

e. CIS will receive the reviewed and edited reference file 
sections from the manpower economists and 

take final responsibility for compiling and storing the area 
spec if ic inf or mat ion . 

4. Use by Local Offices- -CIS will provide copies of descriptions, 
including common and area specific information for all occupations, 
for distribution to each local office. 

5. Use by Other Agencies and Schools -^-arrangements for use 

of the occupational information in other agencies and schools will 
be made through CIS. This will remain the responsibility of CIS. 

EMPLOYMENT DIVISION WILL CONTRIBUTE : 

1. Manpower Economists- -resources of the area Manpower 
Economists to enable them to review, validate, edit, and develop 
area specific information for each of the occupations. Manpower 
Economists will also read common sections- of the occupational 
descriptions and notify CIS when they deem a change is required. 

2. Research and Statistics and Occupational Analysis Data- - 
information developed by the research and statistics section, the 
occupational analysis section and other sections of the Employ- 
ment Division to be used in development of the common and area 
specific information. 

3. Local Office Space- -adequate space in each local office for 
delivery of the occupational information to staff and clients. 

4. Additional Materials- -resources to support other media or 
information files if additional materials distributed through CIS 
are utilized. 

METHODOLOGY 

Methodology will follow that outlined above. Details will be 
jointly determined by the Chief of the Research and Statistics 
Section of the Employment Division and the Director of the 
Career Information System. 
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Names of Major Organizations and Agencies 
Producing Occupational Data 



Career Information System personnel have established liaisons 
with a large number and variety of manpower data-producing as well 
as data-using agencies. Some of these include: 

a. Personnel departments of several Oregon cities and counties; 

b. Oregon councils of government (such as Lane Council of 
Governments and the Columbia Regional Association of 
Governments); 

c. Career education departments of Oregon intermediate 
education districts (IED*s); 

d. Career education directors and coordinators, counselors, 
program planners and other administrators of many Oregon 
local school districts and community colleges; 

e. The Career Education, Student Services, and General 
Education Divisions and the (education information) 
Retrieval-Dissemination Center of the Oregon Board of 
Education; 

f. Staff members of the Oregon Educational Coordinating Council; 

g. The Oregon Education Association; 

h. Local manpower economists, personnel of the Research and 
Statistics, Occupational Analysis and Testing, and Data 
Systems Sections of the Employment Division, Oregon 
Department of Human Resources (ODHR); 

i. Apprenticeship and Training Division, Oregon Bureau of Labor; 
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j. The Divisions of Institutional Research and Continuing 

Education, Iho Office of High School Relations, and various 
registrars, deans, and department heads of institutions 
of the Oregon State System of Higher Education; 

k. The Oregon Economic Development Division; 

1. The Federal Cooperative Extension Service, Oregon State 
University; 

m. The Program for the Aging, Economic Opportunity Office, 
and the Governor's Manpower Planning Council of ODHR; 

n. Personnel Division of the Oregon Executive Department; 

o. The Center for Population and Research and Census, 
Portland State University; 

p. The Public Welfare and Vocational Rehabilitation Divisions 
of ODHR; 

q. The Bureau of Governmental Research and Services-, Bureau 
of Business and Economic Research, and Institute of 
Industrial and Labor Relations of the University of Oregon; 

r. The Division of Labor Statistics and Occupational Outlook, 
Office of Wages and Industrial Relations, Division of 
Occupational Wage Structures, Division of Employment and 
Unemployment Analysis, and others of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor; 

s. The U. S. Employment Service, Manpower Administration, 
U. S. Department of Labor; 

t. The Office of Federal Contract Compliance and Women's 
Bureau, Employment Standards Administration, U. S. 
Department of Labor; 

u. The National Science Foundation; 

V. The U. S. Office of Education's. Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education and National Center for Educational 
Statistics; 

w. The Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco; 
X. Licensing Boards; 

y. Professional AasociationB, Trade AflsoeinHons and Uni<mM; 
%. H'linl M'rIIJi K'pkr%yfyv pihI rMUiiwnlliifcf Nr»rvh»r 
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APPENDIX P 
Revised Classification System For CIS/MIC Library 

I « GEIiERAL 

I*A General Occupational Information^ n.e.c. 

I*A-*1 Occupational and Industrial Definitions and Classifications 
I*A-2 Occupational Safety and Health, Workmen's Compensation 

I*A-3 Legislation and Regulations , n.e.c, (interpretations, effects, proposed 
policy, etc.) 

I*A-U Wage Rates and Supplements (incl, fringe benefits, pension plans, etc.) 

I- A-5 Price Data and Indexes 

I-B Labor Market Research Methodology 

I-C Demographic Data 

I-*D General Economic Data, n.e.c. (incl. miscel^leneous local, state and 
regional data) 

I-E Personnel Management (methods, position classifications, problems, etc.) 

I-F Job Search (techniques and related information) 

I-G Periodic Agency Reports 

I-J Bibliographies (data source lists, publication advertisements, etc.) 

I- K Miscellaneous Directories, n.e.c. 

II - MANPOWER SUPPLY 

II- *A Manpower Supply Sources - Institutional (general labor supply studies) 

II- A-1,1 School Directories 

II-A*1.2 Catalogs for U*Year CoUeges^and Universities (public and private) 

II-A-1.3 Catalogs for 2-Year Public Colleges 

II*A-1,U Catalogs for Proprietary Schools 

II-A-1.5 School Data, n.e.c. (enrollments, conpletions , drop-outs, ^etc.) 

II-A-1.6 Career Education Policies and Methods (some sources on DK*s or JC*s shelves 
in Room 2k7A Hendricks Hall) 

II-A-2 On-The-Job Training (incl. apprenticeship programs) 

II-A-3 Occupational Transfers (flow between occupations, occupations most affected) 

II-A-U Geographic Migrants (into and out of various areas by occupation and/or 
by industry) 

II-A-5 Unemployment (statistics, trends, analyses, UI claims, etc.) 

II-B Manpower Supply Sources - Special Labor Force Groups (characteristics, 

specialized manpower programs, etc.) 

II-B-1 Youth (persons under 21 years of age) 
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II-B-2 Older Workers (persons over If 5 years of age) 
II-B-3 Women 

II-B-'f Handicapped (physically, mentally or emotionally) 
II-B«-? Indians (Amerinds or Native Americans) 
II-B-6 Negroes 

II*-B«-7 Spanish Surname, Persons with 
II^-B-d Asians (persons of Asiatic descent) 

II- B-9 Poor (persons with incomes near or below poverty levsl) 
II*B-10 Veterans (ex-military) 

III - MANPQKfER DEMAND 
(Current and Future Size, Other Characteristics) 

III-A Occupational Information (data on individual occupations and occupational 

groups) 

(lII-A-11 thru III-A-98 are filed in Occupational Materials Pile in top drawer of U- 
drawer file in Room 2k7B Hendricks Hall) 

III- A-U Administrative Occupations 
III-A-lU Clerical Occupations 
III-A-I6 Bookkeeping Occupations 

III-A-21 Social Research and Planning Occupations 

III-A-23 Engineering and Design Occupations 

III-A-26 Laboratory Occupations 

III-A-31 Mechanics Occupations 

III-A-3^ Building Maintenance Occupations 

III-A-Ul Agricultural and Forestry Occupations 

III-A-U2 Construction Occupations 

III-A-U3 Food Products Occupations 

III-A-UU Textile and Apparel Occupations 

III-A-U5 Timber Products Occupations 

III-A-U7 Graphic Arts Occupiations 

III-A-5^ Metal Working Occupations 

III-A-56 Electricity and Electronics Occupations 

III-A-59 Other Production Occupations 

III-A-61 Transportation Occupations 

III-A-71 Stock Control Occupations 

III-A-?** Sales Occupations 

""O * -7fl Food Service Occupations 
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III-A-81 Health Service Occupations 
III-A-8U Social Service Occupations 
III-A-9U Protective Service Occupations 
III-A-98 Art and Entertainment Occupations 

III-B Geographic Area Studies (demand for and supply of manpower within defined 

geographical areas; may be broken down by occupation, occupational 
group or by industry) 

III-B-1 Oregon (statewide or local areas within the state) 

III-B-2 Other States or Regions 

III-B-3 United States (the nation as a whole) 

III-B-U Foreign (other nations) 

III-C Industry Studies (current and future demand for and supply of manpower for 
all industries) 

III-C-1 Agricultural, Forestry and Fishing Industries (3IC OI-O9) 

III-C-2 Construction Industries (SIC 15-1?) 

III-C-3 Lumber and Wood Products Industries (SIC 2k) 

III-C-4 Other Manufacturing Industries (SIC 20-23, 25-39) 

IlI-C-5 Transportation Industries (SIC kO-kj) 

III-C-6 Communications Industries (SIC kQ) 

III-C-7 Utilities Industries (siC U9) 

III-C-8 Wholesale and Retail Trade Industries (SIC 50-59) 

III-C-9 Finance, Insurance and Real Estate Industries (siC 6O-67) 

III-C-10 Service Industries {siC 7O-89) 

III-C-11 Public Administration (SIC Sl-97) 
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WIK )IVI ) INTI'lliVII'lW 

Al'lcr yon liitvc r.lioscn Mil ocr U|>a1 ion, you nnisl t:lioost» wliotn fo inlcrvicw. 
How j|n you iiisufc lliaj- tli(» slahMncnts oT llic inl (M*vi(»W(»(» i\rv a.1 l(»asl liroa-dly 
rM.'[)rt.'S(Mi1a1 i vc of pr'ovailing opinion in flic occupation? T\\'\s is dilTicuit, 
No roolpi'oof motliod exists. As lonj>" as you usci a single spokesman, you can 
never Ixi sui'e the interview will be completely representative. Nonetheless, 
you can do Some things to increase its likelihood, 

l^^irst of all, you can approach the way in which you acquire the nam(?s of 
potential int ervi(Hvet?s in a Judicious manner. You may contact employers, 
or ern[)loy(Hi organizations for names, Altern«'iti vely, you may r(»ly on friends, 
relatives, and ac(|uaintancc^s to suggest names, t)r you may want to use 

a list of names compiled by a civic organization. Another method is to contact 
a training institution and ask for tlie name of a recent graduate who is currently 
employed in a training related occupation. No one method is clearly superior, 
it will depend upon your objective, the occupation, and your personal resources. 
However you get a name, it is best to interview someone in the occupation, 
not a supervisor, or teacher, or someone who is preparing for that occupation. 
The only people who know what the work is really like are the people who do it 
every day. 

There is one advantage to asking an employer for the name of someone to 
interview; when you acquire the employer's recommendation of someone to 
interview, you also receive his tacit approval to proceed with the interview. It 
should be remembc^red, however, that the employer, if he has a choice, is likely 
lo reenniniend a highly satisfied worker. Unless you are producing the interview 
\\)\' pfoinol ional pMrpr)ses, Oiis may not be the l)est individual lor an occupational 
^ rview- 'I'o prevent this fr^om happening, sometimes you can specufy wiiat 
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kind of porsori you wrint. Tliat is, instead of askinj^ thai the iiitorvinwcjc not 
a "(:{)mf)any man, " you mij^hl ask thai: fu: huvn at luiisf 2 years cJxporicruM* 
l)Ut not more than five, and that he not be the lead man or foreman but a 
pi'oduction worker. You can also explain that the objective is to produce a 
realistic account of the worker's feelings about the occupation and not a Mghly 
staged or managed version. In this way, you decrease the chance that you 
will be paired with the showcase worker, 

lilmployee organizations, training institutions and civic organizations 
frequently behave in the same way. They have an inclination to portray their 
occupations in the most favorable light. Again, by carefully explaining your 
objective and by specifying criteria, you can influence whom you will get. 

The recommendations of thorc as wel 1 as your own friends, relatives and 
acquaintances can be very good for interview purposes. You may want to 
ask someone with whom you have done business. However, if the interview 
is conducted with someone you know, you must be sure to remain objective. 
More will be said about this later, but the point is that the interviewer must 
be prepared to question the responses of the interviewee. This may be more 
or less difficult if a previous acquaintance exists. 

Finally, some occupations have less public exposure than others. Neither 
you nor your friends may know of anyone in a particular occupation. Few young 
people have contact with aircraft mechanics, physical therapists, and tool die 
makers. In this event, you may have to rely upon someone else's advice. 

Some occupations are largely self-employed. That is, workers do not 
work for another person. In this event, you may have to contact the person 
(lir<;ctly without a prior introduction or referral. Often, though, self- 

q' ►yecl persons belong to professional organizations through which you can 
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obtain numes. Lawyers belong to the Bar Association, civil engineers belong 
1() the Society for Civil Engineers, and craftsmen belong to the Craftsmen GuiUl. 
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QUESTIONS 

Aftor establishing the amount of interview time, you must decide what 
(|U('s1i()ns to ask. In lar^i? pati, this will bo (IcMc^rniincMl by' your mcxJia. 
Some; niodia do some things boiler tlian others. The? printed media ar(? yvry 
good for giving faetual infoi'mation. Audio m(»(lia don't do Ihis as wc.'ll, but 
audio tape can capture human fecjiings and emotion. As such, it is very 
amenable to transmitting information on topics of opinion. 

Since the OIAS is made up of several different media components, we have 
assigned to each component the job for which it is best suited. As such, we 
use the taped interviews to develop information about effective reactions to an 
occupation such as what is the source of personal satisfaction or dissatisfaction' 
with the Job, as well as other non-quantifiable information such as what things 
have been most lielpful before entering an occupation. The questions we use 
liW designed to gc?t tfic^sc? kinds of information. 

This really takes us back to the objective. Obviously the questions you 
ask bea r a close relationship to the project objective. The objective of the 
taped interviews was only established after joint consideration was given to 
the nature of the media, available interview time, and information needs. 

We ask at least some of the following questions in the OIAS interviews: 

1. What is your job like? (A typical day: What do you do? What kind 
of problems do you deal with? What kinds of decisions do you make?) 

2. What are the most important personal satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
connected with your occupation? 

3. What social obligations go along with a job in your occupations? Are 
there organizations you are expxected to join, or other things you are 
expected to do outside of work hours? 
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^1. What tilings did you do beJore^ you entered this occupation? Which 
ha.ve \)(H*t\ niosf h(d[)fulV 

!). Wlj;il sorLs of (d)af)^(*.s oc(Mii*if)/.» in your occupation V 

(i. Ih)w docs a person ()r;oj4r(^ss in your I'icdd V Wha.i is the i>est wJiy fo 
(»n1(»r this occupation, atui what nvi) the advanccMiient opportunities? 
What are tlie major qualifications for success in ttus particular 
occupation? 

Ilarely will you want to adhere closely to this list of questions. For 
example, sometimes we phrase questions differently, often in a more conversa- 
tional way. We will add a question when the interview seems to call for one. 
In this way, we keep the interview on a more relaxed, conversational level. 

It is a ^ood idea to list the questions that occur to you while thinkinj^ 
aljout the occu|)ation. Next, pick up two or three readily available sources 
ol' infot'mation about the occupation, such as the Occupational Outlook Handbook , 
the OIAS Descriptions, and the Dictionary of (Occupational Titles, and study 
them. On the basis of the reading, some .of the questions will be answered 
while others will not. The unanswered questions, unless they refer to matters 
of precise factual information, would then be prime material for an occupational 
interview. For example, in preparation for an interview with a physical therapist, 
it struck me that persons in that occupation should have the physical strength 
to lift and carry fairly heavy loads since they often work with patients who 
are physically immobile, and need assistance. And yet, in reading about the 
occupation, I discovered two pieces of information that seemed to contradict 
my intuition. In the Dictionary of Occupational Titles section on physical 
demands, I learned that physical therapist is classified as an occupation with 4. 
only light lifting. Furthermore, I learned that a majority of all physical 
tlirrapists ar-(^ m(Mni)ers of tlie "weaker" sex. To resolve the confusion, I 
*"^"*d \\\v. pliysic^al fiuu'apist during Ihe interview about the plivsical demands. lie 
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sti'ai/jih1c;no(.l itkj out by ox))luininj^^ that physical therapists are taught to 
ulili/o tho principle of body mechanics which enables thern io handle what 
would otherwise be extraordinary weights in an efficient and easy manner. 

In addition, you may want to ask someone you know to suggest a question. 
The instructions may be ^'if you could ask a stewardess one question, what 
would it be?" The suggestions are often excellent, especially if the person 
has at some time considered the occupation for himself{herself ). 

You should avoid asking for facts which your interviewee will nol know. 
Do not ask him to tell you how many people work in his occupation, or what 
the prevailing rate of pay is. There are better sources of those factual data. 

Many interviewees like to know what questions they are going to. be askecJ 
so they will have time to think about them before the interview. You should 
be prepared to tell them the kinds of questions at the time you arrange for 
the interview. 



A i> r i: N I.) I X u 

h\)l{\\A/\'V ANI.) INS'LMUIC'nONS hX)U WKTriNC 
(.)CC 1 1 I^A T lO N A J . I ) I.'ISC \U I [( )NS 

COMMOM INFORMATION 



NATURE OF THE JOB 

Give a concise statement of »he essential function, purpose, or 
objective of the job. Define the occupation, in ternns of its 
ultimate aim, don't merely describe it. You may include 
historical background of the occupation. 

•Deycribe very briefly, in action terms, the major activities of 
the jcjb. Note changes that are taking place in job duties. Make 
clear what occupations are included. Distinguish between this 
occupation and others. List major specialties. 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

Describe the environment- -physical and organizational- -in which 
the job is typically performed. If possible, describe the types 
of people contacted in the job, and in what context. 

Note unusual work schedules. Note amount of traveling required 
(nights away from home). Note availability of part-time jobs. 

QUALIFICATIONS (In this section, be sure to keep in mind the dis- 
tinction between what is required and what is desired. ) 

Native Qualifications: Aptitudes, physical capacities, mental and 
social requirements, specific physical requirements: climbing, 
stooping, etc. Note differences among specialties. 

Legal Qualifications: Licenses, age, etc. 

INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 

Location and type of establishment hiring the occupation. Note 
industry and firm size. Note seasonality or other problems. 
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INSTITUTIONAL SETTING (Continued) 

Preparation: Education, training and experience required for 
employnnent. 

Relevant, desirable preparation beyond minimum requirements. 

Describe promotional ladders. Especially note situations ♦ in 
which^iContinued employment or promotion require frequent moving. 

AREA SPECIFIC INFORMATION 

Note local exceptions to '^common information" statements. 
Legal Qualifications : 

Training Sources: List sources of training which are significant 
in the area. 

Employee Organizations : If appropriate, note organizations 
(unions, etc.) affecting working conditions. Most important 
when membership is mandatoryo 

Hiring .Channels: Report normal hiring channels, if noteworthy. 

EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 

Current Employment : Indicate extent of local employment. Note 
significant seasonality fluctuations. Include self-employed as 
well as wage and salary. It is not imperative to use numbers. 
Descriptive terms such as small, large are often useful. 

Personal Characteristics : Note personal characteristics (age, sex, 
etc.) of present employees. 

Wages and Supplements: Describe wage rates and wage supplements. 
The most appropriate figure will usually be a median entry rate. 
Note income potential (median maximum rate) when known and 
significantly different. 
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Refer to Doman^- Supply Worksheet as a guide. 

I 

Note factors determining? growth- -rising personal incomes, legal 
requirements, etc. --include comments about the industries with 
greatest prospects. 

Describe major supply sources and their trends. 

Draw conclusions about the relationship between supply and demand 
in the past, at present, in the future. State current outlook and 
describe how it will change. Give reasons for judgment. If 
appropriate, note differences by specialty. Where possible, note 
causes of imbalances- -lack of training, wages and working condi- 
tions, licensing, etc. Keep national trends in mind, and note 
discrepancies between area and national prospects. 

It is often adequate to use descriptive phrases "substantial surplus, 
etc.", rather than numbers. Note local differences to state and 
national patterns prepared by CIS. 

WRITING STYLE 

Writers should keep the following in mind when preparing occupa- 
tional descriptions. 

1. The style should be as clear and straight forward as possible. 
Although the occupational descriptions serve multiple purposes, 
they are primarily intended for the use of school counselors, local 
office counselors, interviewers, students, new entrants into the 
labor market, and manpower program planners. Jargon, 
gobbledegook, and cliches should be avoided. A straight forward 
sentence is preferable to an attempt at cleverness that fails. 

2. Always be accurate in what is expressed. Care should be 
taken with the use of such words as "always, " "sometimes, " 
"seldom," "usually," "rarely," etc. All statements must be 
based on verifiable sources. Statements of opinion should be 
labeled as such. 

3. Omit words which express attitudes unless it is specified 
whose attitudes are being expressed. Whether or not the occupa- 
tion is bormg or pleasant depends on the individual, not on the 
occupation. Let the facts speak for themselves, the writer should 
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WKITINC; STYLli: (ConiiniHMl) 

try not to incorporate his own attitude towards the occupation into 
his writing. 

4. The writer should make every effort not to make the job 
sound more attractive than the facts indicate, because persons 
may then be attracted to an occupation for which they are not 
suited. By the same token, it should not be made to sound so 
unattractive that qualified and interested workers are driven away, 
A happy balance is the goal . 



The section^pn writing style was adapted from The Preparation 
of Occupational Guides in the Coastal Area of California, State of 



California Department of Employment Coastal Area Research and 
Q "tatisticg (San Francisco, California, March 1964) 



DKIVIANI) - SUPPLY WOliKSlI Kl-rP 
h'Oll SJ^ECIFIC OCCUPATIONS 

( S| )ec i a R y TMT7l~'*C()Ti(f'') 
(Specialty D.O,T. Code) 



(Specialty D.O.T. Code) 



(Specialty D.O.T. Code) 



(Title) Major Occ. Code 



TOTAf. DEMAND 



CURRENT DEMAND 
Current Vacancies 

FORECAST DEMAND 
Expansion 

Labor Force Withdrawals 



TOTAL SUPPLY 



CURRENT SUPPLY 
Unemployed: 
Active File 
Other Sources 



FORECAST. SUPPLY 

New Entrants: 

Training Program Graduates 

High School and College Grad- 
uates and Drop-outs without 
Specific Occupational Pre- 
paration 
Military Returnees 
Labor Force Re-entrants 

Net In- migrants (geographic) 

Net In-transfer (occupational) " 

DEMAND- SUPPLY SUMMARY 

Demand equals Supply Demand exceeds Supply Supply exceeds Demand 

Source: 1967 Lane County Labor Skill Survey , Eugene Research Office, Oregon 
Department of Employment, January 1968. 



Rc'viaed: CIS r)/72 
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DI'lI'MNJTIONS Ol'' OCCUPA'I'IONAJ, 
DKMANI) AND SIU'PLY 
COMl'ONJ'JN'rS 

I'O'l'AI. DI'ilVlANI) 

Dt't'iniUon : The lotal number of new people needed in this occupation 
now and during the forecast period. 

Source : Sum of Current and Forecast Demand. 

CURRENT DEMAND 

Definition : Demand for additional workers in the occupation at a point in 
time, in this case the time of the survey. 

Source: Current vacancies. 

forec:ast demand 

Definition : The demand for new workers expected to develop during IIh: 
forecast period, 

Source : The sum of expansion and replacement demand. 
EXPANSION 

lOefinition : One component of forecast demand; the net demand for new 
workers resulting from the change in the number of jobs in the occupation. 
(May be positive or negative, ) 

Source : Employer survey or industry-occupational matrix data. 

tlEPLACEMENT DEMAND 

Definition : The need for new people to fill positions which will be 
vacated during the forecast period. 

LABOR FORCE WITHDRAWALS 

Definition : Those persons who withdraw from the labor market. 
This item includes people who leave the labor market because 
of such causes as death, retirement, illness, starting school, 
keeping house^, etc. It does not include people who leave this 
labor market area for employment in another area. 
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Sc)U]'( M': Calculal.od lor a/ijc-sox cohorts Trom national working 
lifo tables. 

(NO'TK: Net ( )lJ'r- M IGKA'IMON and m^t. ()lj^l'-'l'KAlMSFl<;HS n^a.y 
ttroat.c replacement demand. See "Forecast. Supply.") 

[Definition : The total number of new workers available to fill jobs in a 
given occupation. 

Source : The sum of Current and Forecast Supply - 

I'^or full discussion of possible methodologies, see B'orecasting 
Occupational Supply (Oregon E]mployment Division, 1969) 

CURRENT SUPPLY 

UNEMPLOY MENT 

Definition : Those persons presently engaged in active search for 
employment. This item requires knowledge of the occupational 
qualifications of the currently available labor supply, the unemployed. 

Source: 

ACTIVE FILE 

The principle source of information about the occupational 
qualifications of the unemployed is the. Employment Service 
active file and/ or unemployment insurance claims file. 

OTHER SOURCES 

In spite of the fact that the active file is nearly as large as 
the number of unemployed persons in the area, it is generally 
recognized that not all unemployed persons are registered with 
the Employment Service and that non- registrants tend to be 
concentrated in certain occupations. In occupations where this 
is believed to be a significant phenomenon, information about 
current supply may be available from other sources such as 
professional associations, union hiring halls, etc. 
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DefiniUon ; The number of new ^people who will become available for 
employment in the occupation during the forecast period. 

Source ; The sum of new entrants, re-entrants, in- migrants, and 
in- transfers. 

NEW l!]NTRANTS 

Definition : Mew entrants might technically be defined as persons 
with no previous work experience. However, for the purposes of 
this analysis, it i^ more appropriate to define new entrants as 
those persons without substantial work experience, or whose 
previous principal activity has never been employment. Thus, 
students who may have held casual jobs during their school years 
would be counted as new entrants. 



GRADUATES OF OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATORY PROGRAMS 

Definition : The number of people who are expected to complete 
formal occupational training programs, either institutional or 
O.J.T., during the forecast period, and who are expected to enter 
the local labor market. 



HIGH SCHOOL. AND COLLEGE GRADUATES AND DROP-OUTS WITHOUT 
SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 

Definition -: A very large number of school graduates who will enter 
the labor market have no specific occupational preparation. Con- 
sequently, they cannot be assigned as supply for a specific occupation. 
Nevertheless, they must be counted as supply for those entry occu- 
pations which require no training and which are commonly filled by 
untrained school graduates. 

MILITARY RETURNEES 

Definition : Men returning from the armed forces and entering the 
labor market constitute additions to labor supply. 
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I.AUOK FORCE RK-ENTRANTS 

Definition ; This supply item includes people who are ro- Joining 
the labor force after a substantial absence. The principal group 
are women who re-enter the labor market after raising their 
families. People who take vocational preparatory training courses 
prior to re-entry should be classified as "Graduates of Occupational 
Preparatory Programs'^ above. 

iSourco : An estimate of this number can be calculated by applying 
national re-entrant rates for females. Care must be taken in 
assigning them as supply for specific occupations to allow for skill 
deterioration and the fact that they will not reflect the current 
occupational profile of the area, but the occupational profile of 
female employment in the area some years ago. 

IN- MIGRANTS 

13efinition : A sizeable source of occupational supply may be created 
by persons moving into a study area from other geographical areas. 
This component includes all workers who move into the area, regard- 
less of the level or source of their occupational preparation. (Con- 
sequently, graduates of schools in other areas are classified as 
migrants for estimating purposes. ) 

If it were possible, it would be desirable to develop separate data 
on the gross in- migration and gross out- migration which is expected 
to occur over the forecast period. However, no methodology exists 
which would allow such an analysis. Consequently, migration 
methodologies measure only the net effect of in- and out- migration. 
(Note that net out- migration constitutes a labor demand item and 
should be analyzed as such. The estimating methodology is the same 
as for net in- migration^ however.) 

OCCUPATIONAL TRANSFERS 

Definition : Persons leaving one occupation for another occupation 
within the same labor market area constitute out-transfer and in- 
transfery. It should be noted that the total number of out-transfers 
occurring in all occupations during a given period (a demand item) 
equals the total number of in-tratisfers to all occupations during the 
same period (a supply item). This informal up-grading and down- 
grading of skills that occurs as people move from one occupation to 
nnother is a highly significant variable, which has traditionally been 
ignored. 
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nmsl. lakori to <listliij4uish Occiipal ionul lj\insr(jr\s, wliich 
involve ni(jV(MmMil, fvmw onv occupnUcMi l.o atioUief* occupal ion, 
ffoin iiKM'c jol) c:Ikui^'cs, wliic:li may involve n. chan|.>(! of employer' 
and a ehan^'o of industry but do not involve efian;4es of occu()ation, 
The activity that is counted as out-tt»ansfera and in- transfers will 
obviously depend partly upon the occupational detail being used. 

Note that this item includes only people who leave a job in another 
occupation in this area; it does not include migrants who may also 
be changing occupations. Note that the total number of in-transfers 
in all occupations equals the total number of out-transfers. 

Source: Since out-transfers cannot be measured separately from 
in-transfers, it is necessary to estimate the net effect of moven'ients 
into and out of an occupation. An exeess of out-lransfers over 
in-transfers constitutes additional demand, while an excess of in- 
transfers constitutes a supply item. 



Source: llJfi? Lane County [^abor Skill Survey 
ii^ugene Research Office 
Oregon Department of Employment 
January 1968 

Revised: CIS 5/72 
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OlAy Occuj)aii()nMl. TiWc 
OlAS OccupatiouMl Code 



DOT Title 
DOT Code 



a 

p 

o 

CO 



'U : 
O 

U 
c 



r. 
H 



]Omp)oy jncni, Total 
Female Q// 7 
Data 17-19^ 
People 20-24^ 
Thinga 14-16^ 

2 (Cl \ nibjng) 

3 (Stooiiing) 

4 (lieachirifj) 

f) Olearin/.v) 3 
(Soeinf.^) 2 
(I,()J1) G 
(C:c)ld) 
:i (lieaO 

fi (tluzards) 
7 (J^^nrnerO 
OKI) 8 
SVP 8 
WT Croups pJt 



G 


13 


V 


11 


N 


12 


S 
]' 




Q 
]\ 


10 




9 


M 




!■! 





C 

Jalerx'Sls 
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^ CIS 

Occupational Information Description Source Record 
Occ. Title: Occ. Code: 

COMMON SECTION 

NATURE OF THE JOB 

F unc t ion : _^ 

Job Duties: 

Occupational Specialities: 



WORraNG CONDITIONS 

Environment :j 

Work Jchedule: 



QUALIFICATIONS 

Native Qualifications: 

Legal Qualifications: 



INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 

Education, Training, Experience: 

mp loy er s : 

Promotional Ladder: 



CIS - 204 - 
Occupational Itiformatioti Description Source Record 

Occ. Title: Occ. Code: 

AREA SPECIFIC SECTION 

INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 

Legal Qualifications: 

Training Sources: 

Employee Organizations: 

Hiring Channels: 



EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Current Employment: 

Personal Characteristics: ' 

Wages and Supplements: 



EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 
D e mand : 

Supply: 

Supply/Demand: 



CIS 5/72 
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ID-1 
DATA 
CIS- 5/ 72 



NOTE ; 

1. The data are 
a. current to: 



b. to be updated 



(date) 
(date) 



2. The data cover 

a. these occupations: 



all areas of the state? Yes 



No 



What areas? 



3. The data was compiled 
a. using what methods? 



b, for what reason? 



c. by whom? 



NOTE: 

1, The Register is 
a. current to: 



b. to be updated; 



(date) 
(date) 



2. The Register includes 

a. practitioners of these occupations: 



ID-2 

Register 
CIS- 5/ 72 



b. all persons licensed and/ or registered and practicing? Yes No 

c. persons licensed and/ or registered but not practicing? Ye s No 

d. non-residents licensed and/or registered? Yes No 

e. cross listing by geographic location? Yes N o 

f. additional information (i.e., age, sex, etc.) on registrants? 
Yes No 
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ID-3 

Prof. Assoc. 
CIS- 5/ 72 



NOTE: 

1. Information is 

a. current to: (date) 

b, to be updated : (date) 

2. Professional association includes 

a. practitioners of these occupations: 



b. members in all areas of the state? Yes No . What areas ?^ 



c, all practitioners of the occupation(s)? Yes_ No 

3. Association publication includes 

a, a listing of names and addresses of all members? Yes N o 

b, a cross listing of all members by geographic location? Yes No 

r 

c, personal characteristics (age, sex, etc.) of members? Yes No 



ID -4 

Lie, Bd, 
CIS- 5/ 72 



NOTE: 

i. Term of office of licensing board members expires: 



2. Qualifications (occupation, age, etc.) for positions on the board are: 



3. Occupation of licensing board members is indicated? Ye s No^ 
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ID- 5 
Info Iterr 
CIS 6/72 

Occupational Title: 



OIAo Code; 



Source: Information Item: 



Remarks: 



APPENDIX 2 

Occupational Report 
on 

DRAFTSMEN 




Prepared for 

James Hoist 
Career Education Coordinator 
Eugene Public Schools 



by 

Edward G. Watson, Coordinator 
Manpower Information Clearinghouse 
(A Service of Lane Council of Governments 
and Career Information System) 

247 Hendricks Hall 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 



June 1972 
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DRAFTSMEN 



07/11/72 OCCUPATIONAL SUNMARY 

10 DRAFTSMEN TRANSLATE THE IDEAS AND ROUGH 

20 SKETCHES OF ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS INTO DE- 

30 TAILED DRAWINGS, WHICH ENABLE OTHER WORKERS 

kO TO MANUFACTURE THE PRODVCT OR CONSTRUCT THE 

50 BUILDING IN ACCORD WITH THE DESIGNER'S CON- 

60 CEPT. DRAFTSMEN UTILIZE KNOWLEDGE OF VARIOUS 

70 MACHINES, DRAFTING TOOLS, ENGINEERING PRAC- 

80 TICES AND MATHEMATICS TO COMPLETE DRAWINGS. 

90 SPECIALTIES INCLUDE ARCHITECTURAL, CIVIL, AND 

100 LANDSCAPE DRAJ'TSMEN, DESIGNERS, AND TRACERS. 

no RELATED OCCUPATIONS: ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 

120 ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS. 

130 

IhO CURRENT LOCAL EMPLOYMENT: 375, MOSTLY MALES, 

150 BETWEEN AGES 22-3^; A FEW UNDER AGE 21. EM- 

l60 PLOYERS: ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL CON-- 

170 SULTING FIRMS, MANUFACTURING FIRMS AND GOV- 

180 ERNMENT AGENCIES. SALARY: STATE CIVIL SER- 

190 VICE ENTRY RATE FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND CARTO- 

200 . CaWPHIC DRAFTSMEN IS $656 A MONTH. 
210 

220 APTITUDES: ABILITY TO VISUALIZE SPACIAL RE- 

230 LATIONSHIPS OF PLANE AND SOLID OBJECTS; FA- 

2UO CILITY WITH MATHEMATICS AND LANGUAGE. SKILLS: 

250 UNDERSTANDING OF STRUCTURAL DESIGN, MATERIALS 

260 STRENGTH AND FHYSICAL METALLURGY IS HELPFUL. 

270 PR(MOTIONAL LADDER: TYPICALLY START AS 

280 TRACERS; LATER ADVANCE TO POSITIONS AND DE- 

290 TAILERS, JUNIOR DRAFTSMEN, AND INDEPENDENT 

300 DESIGNERS. TRAINING: AVAILABLE AT PUBLIC HIGH 

310 SCHOOLS, L.C.C. AND U OF 0. . 
320 

330 CURRENT LOCAL OUTLOOK: FAIR. LONG RANGE 

3**0 OUTLOOK: FAIR TO GOOD. PROSPECTS NATION- 

350 ALLY ARE EXPECTED FAVORABLE. GRADUATES AND 

360 DROPOUTS OF ARCHITECTURE SCHOOLS FILL SOME 

370. OPENINGS, ESPECIALLY THOSE OF HIGHER PAY. 

380 APPLICANTS WITH LESS TRAINING WILL FIND KEEN 

390 COMPETITION LOCALLY. 



Source: Career Information System. Occupational Information Access 
System. Lane County Description File , May 1972. 
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Occupational SE>ecialtien 

Dral'tsmen are often clacsifiod according to (l) their level of responsibility, or 
(2) the type of work they do. Senior draftsmen use the preliminary ini'orraation 
provided by engineers and architects to prepare design "layouts." Detailers make 
drawings of each part shewn on the layout, giving dimensions, material, and ariy 
other information necessary to make the detailed drawing clear and complete. 
Checkers carefully examine drawings for errors in computing or in recording dimen- 
sions and specifications. Under the supervision of draftsmen, tracers make minor 
corrections and prepare drawings for reproduction by tracing them on transparent 
cloth, paper or plastic film. Draftsmen also may specialize in a particular field 
of work, such es mechanical, electrical, electronic, aeronautical, structural, and 
architectural drafting. Some other principal occupational specialties include: 



Table 1: Draftsman Occupational Specialties 



D.O.T. 



Job Title 



D.O.T. Code 



Job Title 




001.281 
002.281 
002.281 
002. 28L 
002.281 
003.281 
003. 28l' 
003. 28L 
005. 28L 
005.281 
005.281 
007.181 
007.181 
007. 18L 



007.281 
007.281 
010.281 
010.281 
0lit.28l 
017.281 
017.281 
017. ?8l 



■010 
■010 
■OLk 
■018 
■022 
■010 
014 
■022 
■010 
■Olh 
■018 
■Olh 
■018 
■022 



■Olh 
0?6 
018 
•026 
018 
■010 
Oil* 
0P2 



Draftsman (D), architectural 

Design D., ram- jet engine 

D., aeronautical 

Engineering checker 

Flight test data transcriber 

D., electrical 

D., electronic 

Estimator and D. 

Designer, highways 

D., civil 

D., structural 

Die designer 

Die designer apprentice 

Engineering assistant 

mechanical equipment 

D., mechanical 

Lay-out man and checker 

D., geological 

D. , mine 

D. , marine 

Auto-body designer 

Autn-body layout D. 

Cable lay-out man 



017.261 
017.281 
017.281 
017.281 
017.281 
017.281 
017.281 
017. 28l. 
017.281 
017.281 
017.281 
017.281 
017.281 
017.281 
018. 181^ 



018.281 
018.281 
018.281 
019.281 
019.281 

019. ?8l 
2U9.2RI 



■026 
■03h 
■038 

■042 
OkS 
■05I+ 
■058 
•062 
■066 
■070 
■078 
■082 
■086 
■090 
■010 



010 
Olh 

018 

010 
010 

■oil* 

010 



Design D., electromechanismi 

Detailer 

D. apprentice 

D., black and white 

D. , commercial 

D., heating and ventilating 

D. , map 

D. , oil and gas 

D., plumbing 

D., refrigeration 

D., topographical 

Multiplex projection topogrs 

Technical illustrator 

Tracer 

Surveyor, topographical pho^ 

graphy 

Editor, map 

Mosaicist 

Photogramraetrist 

Auto-body-deaign checker 

D., landscape 

Of fice-layout-servi CO mnn 

Drafting clerk 



Employment and Major ?top?LoyerG 
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Actual employment of draftsmen in the nation totaled about 309,500 in 1970. A raa.jor- 
ity of draftsmen are found in the following industries: engineering and architectural 
services, electrical machinery raanufecturers, non-electrical machinery manufacturers, 
fabricated metal products manufacturers, and transportation equipment manufacturers. 
The remainder are widely scattered among many types of employers. 

In spite of the variety of industries employing draftsmen and the large number of 
specialties, the occupation represented less than two-fifths of one percent of total 
national employment. In comparison, secretaries and typists comprised nearly four 
and one-half per cent of national employment in 1970. 

Demand 

The total number of draftsmen employed throughout the United States is expected to 
increase steadily at an avereige a aual rate of around k per cent. At this rate tnere 
will be about 375,000 draftsmen in 1975 and an estimated 435,900 empJ.oyed in 1980. 
However, draftsmen will still represent only 0.U6 per cent of the total occupational 
employment in I98O, even if those projections are realized. 

Also shown in the table are projections of total employment for each classification 
to 1975. The 29.4 per cent increase projected over the six year period, I969-I975, 
yields an average annual rate of increase of U.9 per cent, which is above the pro- 
jected national rate. In other words, it is anticipated that the rate of develop- 
ment of new draftsman jobs in Oregon will exceed the national rate. 

In addition to the expansion created by new or enlarged employers. Table 2 presents 
estimates of the demand for new workers in this occupation over the six year period 
to replace workers who withdraw from the labor force (retire, die, etc.). 
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It is likely that some small demand fur draftsmen is generated by the movomiMit oi 
currently employed draftsmen to other occupations. The amount of this incroraonl. u:; 
it affects total demand is unknown. 

Table 2: Annual Average. Wage and Salary Employment of Draftsmen, Oregon, 19^9$ 
With Projections and Expansion and Replacement Needs to 1975 









^■1969 










Aiinual 


1975. 








Average 


Forecast 


Total £:xpansion and 


D.O.T. 




Employ- 


Employ- 


Replacement Needs 


Code 


Job Title 


ment 


ment 


1969-1975 


001.281 


Architectural draftsman (d.) 


657 


79^ 


151 


003.281 


Electrical ar.d electronic d. 


235 


326 


108 


005.281 


Civil and structural d. 


566 


721 


2U9 


007.281 


Mechanical draftsman 


812 


1,126 


347 


017.281 


Map draftsman 


168 


190 


35 




Totals 


2,i+38 


3,157 


890 



Source: Oregon Employment Division, Research and Statistics Section. Oregon Industry - 
Occupational Matrix Estimates . Unpublis hed . 1971 • 

Table 3 presents similar data for the Portland Area* and the Eugene and Salem Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA*s). 



Table 3; Annual Average Wage and Salary Employment of Draftsmen with Projections an< 
Expansion and Replacement Needs to 1975, Portland, Eugene, and Salem Areas 
1969. 







1969 










Annoal 


1975 








Average 


Forecast 


Total Expansion and 


D.O.T. 




EJnploy- 


Employ- 


Replacement Needs 


Code 


Job Title 


ment 


ment 


1969-1975 


Portland 


Area* (Oregon Portion) 








001.281 


Architectural draftsman (d.) 


36U 


UOl 


k2 


003.281 


Electrical and electronic d. 


122 


I5U 


36 


005-281 


Civil and structural d. 


270 


288 


80 


007.281 


Meohnnical drartfinian 


726 


976 


290 


017. ?6l 


Map draftsmen 


90 


99 


jl6 




Totals, Pc-tlind J^MSA 


1,572 


1,918 
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Table 3 (cont.) 







1969 










A nni 1 n 1 
n III lua X 


1Q7S 








Average 


Forecast 


Total Expsnsion a.-ni 


D.O.T. 


Job Title 


Employ- 


Employ- 


Replacement Nt'ed;; 


Code 


ment 


ment 


1969- I??? • 


Eugene SMS A (Lane County, Oregon) 










Architectural draftsman (d. ) 


86 


98 


lU 


003.281 


Electrical and electronic d. 


TMA 


TMA 


TMA 


005.281 


Civil and structural d. 


28 


h2 


16 


007.281 


Mechanical draftsman 


26 


j( 


111 


017.281 


Map draftsmen 


INA 


IMA 


INA 




Totals, Eugene SMSA 


LkO 


178 


hk 


Salem SMSA 


(Marion & Polk Counties, Oregon) 






001,281 


Architectural draftsman (d») 


50 


72 


23 


003.281 


Electrical and electronic d. 


^+3 




5 


005.281 


Civil and structural d. 


INA 


iriA 


TWA 

IKA 


007.281 


Mechanical draftsman 


42 


48 


27 


017.281 


Map draftsman 


37 


_k9 


_15 




Totals, Selem SMSA 


172 


2lk 


70 



♦ Includes Multnomah, Clackamas, Washington & Columbia Counties (Oregon Adjninistrative 

District ?) 
INA ^ Information not available 

Source: Oregon Employment Division, Research & Statistics Section, Portland Area and 
Eugene and Salem> SMSA's Industry-Occupational Matrix Estimates > Unpublished. 
1972 • 

In the State of Washington, annual average employment of draftsmen %n all specialties in 

1970 totaled ^,020. It is anticipated that total employment in that state. will be stable 

at U,050 in 1975. However, about 230 currently employed Washington draftsmen are expected 

to withdraw from the occupation so that a total of 260 new workers will be needed by 1975 

or an average of 52 each year. Occupational Trends-Washington State 1970-I97!3 states that 

Approximately 30 per cent- (of Washington draftsmen) will be employed in 
engineering and architectural service firms; 10 per cent each in aerospace, 
machinery production, construction firms; and business services; and 5 per 
cent in government agencies* Another 1^ per cent will be self-employed. 
Demand for draftsmen will rise along with expanding construction activity 
and increased meciianization in manufacturing plants. Nevertheless, general 
aerospace losses will hold the gain (over the five year period) to only 30 
new jobs. The use of electronic drnttin;^ (f(|uipment and photo-reproducL i on 
of drowlrifir; wllJ <^ilminnto hoi.ui of tht» more routine ..tasks for droftsmori, but. 



extra technical work will be created by rising comple;city of design protji<;iLii 
in modern products and procei^ses, . . ."-^ 

No firm data on current or projected occupational employment in the ytate oT Idaho 
i3 presently available. 



Current Demand 

The U.S. EmploynBnt Service collects information each month on the number of job 
openings received from employers by area Employment Service offices which have Job. 
Banks. 

Table k presents information derived from the latest Job Bank Summary for the prin- 
cipal draftsman specialties. Data on Job Bank openings from 60 reporting Job Banks 
and for the Portland, Oregon Job Bank are shovm. 



Table h: Current Job Openings for Draftsmen Reported during April 197^ by Job 
Banks for 6o Areas Including the Portland, Oregon Area* 



Reports from 60 Job Banks Portland Job Banks 



D.O.T. 


# of 


Min.Av. Hard-to-Fill 


# of 


Min.Av. 


Hard- 


Code Job Title 


Openings 


Pay 


Openings** 


Openings 


Pay 


Ope 


001.281 Architectural draftsman 


126 


$7,760 


62 


3 


$6,600 


1 


003.281 Electrical & electronic 


d. 134 


7,3^0 


63 


3 


8,660 


1 


005.281 Civil draftsman 


153 


6,561 


81 


k 


Y,800 


1 


0O7«28l Mechanical draftsman 


233 


7,076 


116 


9 


7,711 


3 


017 .201 Map & misc. draftsman 


211 


6,7H 


122 


Jl 


8.166 


0 


Totals 


857 




k6k 


22 


$7,767** 


HI- 6 



* Portland Job Bank principally serves Oregon Administrative District 2 which includes Mul 
nomah, Washington, Columbia and Clackamas Counties. The 60 Job Banks reporting for Apri 
1972 comprise about half of the total number which are to be included in the National Co 
puter Job Bank within a few months. The data presented here, however, should not be inf 
as representing any identifiable proportion of total national demand. Instead, the data 
presented should be considered illustrative only. 
♦* These are job openings which have been unfilled for 30 days or more. 
Weighted minimum average salary offered. 
Source: Job Bank Openin.c^s Simimary for April 1972 . Occupation Summary Microfiche No. -001 an 
Location Summary Microfiche No. -05U (Portland Area). 



Occ upational Trends -Washington State, 1970-1975 * State of Washington Employment Security 
iV^artment. October 1971.^ p. ^0. 
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Anolyai s 

The total ol ^V/f dr^t'lsmen job o[)f;ninp:s In April Vyf? ropr^.^ente*'! almost 0.6 per mnt 
or all opf'nlnA^s reported by the ^0 Job Banks. The Uhh drai'tsmen Jobs whirrh had f^on^e 
unfilled for 30 days or laore emounted to nearly l.G per cent of all jobs unfilled for 
30 days or longer. Both percentage figures are significantly above the proportions oi 
draftsmen jobs to total national occupational employment for 1970 and projected to i960. 
If the job openings reported by the 6o Job Banks are fairly representative of the 
national occupational demand picture for that month (which is not necessarily the case), 
the data suggest that at least during April 1972 the national demand for draftsmen sub- 
stantially exceeded the 1970 and I98O proportions of draftsmen to total occupational 
employment. It seems unlikely that the demand for draftsmen varies much with the season 
of the year. A more probable explanation is tliat the demand for draftsmen is cyclicalV 
that is, that the need for draftsmen responds to swings in the state of the general 
economy end especially to the relative economic health of a few major industries .surh as 
construction. 

The 22 draftsmen positions listed by the Portland Area Job Bank in April 1972 is, how- 
ever, a disproportionately low figure compared to the demand reported by other Job Banks. 
The Poi;;tland openings represent slightly over 2.5 per cent of all draftsmen openintj^s 
reported by the 60 Jofe>:,^nks but the Portland Job Bank's U,700 openings for all occupa- 
tions represented over 3.2 per cent of all occupational openings listed by ell reporting 
Job Banks for that month. On the other hand, the projected average monthly expansion and 
replacement demand for draftsmen in the Portland Area, as derived from Table 3 above, is 
only b.k openings in contrast to the 22 openings offered in April 1972. 

Supply 

The acquisition of accurate, comprehensive data on the current or projected supply of 
trained manpower for an occupation is considerably more difficult than determining 
current or projected demand. Gradually, more information is being obtained on the 

mc 



vided by on increasinp, number of n,t7,encies concernocl, at least, in [)art, with traininr'; 
people to enter or to upgrade their skills and knowledge of various occupetlon.s . 
Schools in Oregon at several levels (junior and senior highs, community end Tour- 
year colleges, universities, technical end proprietary schools) are becoming 
important sources of date on the number of students receiving training and earninp; 
awards, certificates or diplomas in a wide range ol' curricula^ Much of this infor- 
mation is being collected, compiled end published by the Oregon Educational Coordine- 
ting Council annually. The Oregon Board of Education has contracted with Palo Alto 
Educational ^.Jystems of Scottsdale, Arizona to pro/ide g computerized date system 
known as VEKihT (Vocational Education Reporting and Individual Follow-up by Year) 
yielding current student enrollment by approved occupational cluster for eacn school 
and school district in Oregon. Also, information is published semi-annually by the 
Oregon Bureau of Labor giving county and stats summariCG of the nu-nber ei' apprentl^^.es 
in and completing training programs for a number of occupations. 

However, relatively little hard data are available on other manpower sources. For 
instance, the armed services train military personnel in a large number of nkills, 
some of which are usable in civilian occupations. Thus far the number of ex-service- 
men returninf^ to Ore^^on (or any other geographic area) having specific occupational 
skills and training is unknown unless they register with the Oregon Employment Division. 
Similarly, little is known about the number or the occupational training end experience 

of geographic migrants entering or leaving Oregon or its various political subdivisions. 

« 

There is also a scarcity of data on in-service or on-the-job training not organized 
under the apprenticeship program; 

Because of the data shortages described above, the figures given below should be con- 
sidered incomplete and not indicative of the actual supply /demand relationship at the 
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current time or la the future. According to Bill Manley, Lane I.E.D. Director of 

Career Educatiorr, the latest VKRIFY report shows a total of 95 students preserytly 

enrolled in approved "drat'tl np;" occupational cluster curricula in Ore^^on secondary 
schools. Table present training programs offered daring 1970-71 and 1971-7^^ at 

sevex^l Oregon public and private post-secondary institutions. Data on current 
enrollment are available for the 1971-72 year only. 

Table 5: Draftsmen Training Prograzns Offered in Oregon Post-Secondary Institutions 

1970-71 and 1971-72 



Students Completing (70-71) 
Programs Requiring Programs 



Program 




Less Than 2 or More But 
2 Years Less Than k 
Years 


Ofxered in 
1971-197P 


Arch. Drafting 


Ore- Polytechnic Inst. 


20 


X 


Arch. Drafting Tech* 


Portland C.C. 


7 






Umpqua C-C. 


1 






Treasure Valley C.C. 


1 




Civil Drafting Tech. 


Blue Mountain C.C. 




X 


Drafting Tech. 


Ore. Polytechnic Inst. 


k 


X 




Cheraeketa C.C. 


7 20 


X 




Clatsop C»C* 


2 


X 




Linn-Benton C.C. 




X 




Portland C.C. 




X 




Urapqua C.C. 




X 


Engineering Drafting 








Tech- 


Ore. Technical Inst. 




X 


Industrial Drafting 


Ore. Polytechnic Inst. 


19 


X 


Engineering Graphics 


Linn-Benton C.C, 


3 






Lane C.C. 


8 






Mt . Hood C.C. 


8 






Portland C.C. 


U2 




Machine Drafting & 








Design Tech. 


Ore. Polytechnic Inst. 


19 


X 




Clackamas C.C. 




X 




Mt. Hood C.C. 




X 




Treasure Valley C*C. 




X 


General Drafting , 


Blue Mountain C.C. 




X 




Chemeketa C.C. 




X 


Mechanical Drafting 


Portland C.C. 




X 




Treasure Valley C»C. 




X 


Technical Drafting 


Lane C.C. 




X 




Portland C.C. 




X 


Technical Illuatretion 


Portland C»C. 




X 


TOTALS 




70 91 





Source: Oregon Educational Coordinating Council. Degrees and Awards Offered and Granted 
in Oregon^s Post-Secondary Instit utions. Feb. 1972. 
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Summary 

Draftsmen are niembcro or>^ small but expanding occupatlono As with most other 
occupations, the demand for draftsmen will fluctuate from time to time and there 
may be recurrences of oversupply, particularly in certain specialties, industries, 
or geographic areas such as occurred during the severe retrenchment that affected 
the aerospace industry in recent years. Nevertheless, as American industry continues 
to expand and redesign its products and services, the demand for the special skills 
and talents of draftsmen will continue to grow. 

The demand, however, is not unmet. In fact, at present it appears that Oregon 
schools are training new draftsmen at a rate slightly exceeding the present and 
projected demand here. Table 6 illustrates: 

* Table 6: Apparent Supply/Demand Relationship for Draftsmen in Oregon 

Students completing drafting curricula in post-secondary schools (1970-71) l6l* 

Estijnated average annual demand to meet replacement and expansion needs iji^** 

Apparent excess supply 16 

♦ From Table 5 above 

*♦ From Tabl«=^ 2 abcv?. Obtained by simple averaging of the total six year (1969-75) 
estimated demand figure of 890. 

If ve add to these figures an unknown number of students completir^ high school 
drafting curricula who enter the labor force without further training, college and 
university graduates and dropouts from professional schools such as architecture and 
engineering who seek or accept draftsmen jobs, and trained immigrants from other states 
the excess supply total becomes significantly greater. 
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Career Information System 



NUMERICAL LIST OF OCCUPATIONS 
Revised 8/72 



11 ADMINISTRATIVE OCCUPATIONS 

(General Administrative) 

Hotel and Motel Managers 
Hospital Administrators 
Education Administrators 
Public Administrators 
Small Business Operators 
Business Executives 
Construction Superintendents 
Production Superintendents 
Sales and Service Managers 
Military Officers 

(Admitiislralive Slaif) 

Buyers and Purchasing Agents 
Personnel Managers 
Public Relations Workers 



14 CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS 

(General Clerical) 

Office Managers 
Secretaries 
Stenographers 
Clerk Typists 
General Office Clerks 
Teacher Aides 

(Reception) 

1452 Receptionists 

1454 Telephone & Telegraph Operators 
1456 Messengers 



16 BOOKKEEPING-ACCOUNTING OCCS, 

(General Accounting) 

1614 Accountants and Auditors 

1616 Bookkeepers ' 

(Credit and Collection) 

1634 Appraisers and Underwriters 

1636 Loan Officers 

1642 Cashiers and Bank Tellers 

1646 Railroad Clerks 

(Data Processing) 

1684 Programmers & Systems Analysts 
1686 Computer Operators 
1688 Key Punch Operators 

(Other Office Machine Operators) 

1692 Office Machine Operators 

21 SOCIAL RESEARCH & PLANNING OCCS. 

2144 Social Scientists 

2164 Social Program Planners 

2174 Freelance Writers 

2176 Reporters and Editors 



23 E MGINEERING & DESIGN OCCUPATIONS 

(Planning) 

2314 Urban Planners 
2316 Architects 
2318 Ecologists 
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23 ENGllN. K'. DESIGN OCCS. (Cont. ) 
(Math) 

2332 Mathematicians & Statisticians 

(Engineering) 

2354 Engineers 

2356 Engineering Technicians 

(Drafting) 

23 G4 Draftsmen 



2(i I.ABORATORY OCCUPATIONS 

2624 Physical Scientists 

2626 Earth Scientists 

2628 Soil Scientists 

2644 Opticians 

2654 Medical Technologists 

2656 Laboratory Testers 

2672 Quality Control Inspectors 

2674 Sanitarians 



31 IVLECUANICS OCCUPATIONS 

(Mobile Equipment) 

3112 Automobile Mechanics 

3114 Truck h Heavy Equip, Mechanics 

3116 Aircraft Mechanics 

3118 Small Engine Repairmen 

3124 Service Station Attendants 

3126 Oilers 

• 

(Heavy Machinery) 
3142 Millwrights 

3144 Industrial Machinery Ilopairmen 
3140 Hoat ^w. Coolinji .System M(H;lian'c.s 
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31 MECll. OCCS. (Cont . ) 

(Small Machinery) 

3164 Office Machine Repairmen 

3166 Telephone Installers-Repairmen 

3168 Radio and TV Repairmen 

3169 Appliance Repairmen 

(Instruments) 

3184 Jewelers 

3 186 Instrument Reparir men 

34 BUILDING ' MAINTENANCE 
OCCUPATIONS 

(Commercial Building) 

3422 Building Maintenance Men 

(Cleaning) 

3454 Room Maids — 

3455 Janitors 

3456 Domestic Service Workers 



41 AGRICULTURAL & FORESTRY OCCS, 

(Forestry) 
4124 Foresters 

4126 Fish and Wildlife Specialists 
4128 Forestry Aides 

(Horticulture) 

4144 Groundskeepers and Gardeners 
4146 Floral Designers 

(Commercial Agriculture) 

4164 Farmers and FarMTi Managers 

4166 Farm Workers 

4168 Seasonal Farm Laborers 



I 



2 CONSTRUCTION OCCUPATIONS 

222 Powder men 

242 Painters 

244 Plasterers 

;246 Cement and Concrete Finisht.o 

:254 Carpenters 

264: Bricklayers 

:274 Plumbers 

t276 Floor Layers 

[218 Roofers 

1286 Construction Laborers 

1288 Railroad Laborers 



13 FOOD PRODUCTS OCCUPATIONS 

1324 Bakers 

1326 Meat Cutters 

1328 Commercial Fishermen 

1348 Cannery Workers 



U TEXTILE AND APPAREL 
OCCUPATIONS 

(Textile Manufacturing) 

1424 Textile Machine Operators 

(Apparel Manufacturing) 

1442 Clothes Designers- Patternmakers 
1446 Seamstresses and Tailors 
1448 Sewing Machine Operators 

(Laundry) 

1464 Laundry & Dry Cleaning Workers 

(Other) 

1494 Upholsterers 
5496 Shoe Repairmen 
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45 TIMBER PRODUCTS OCCLPATIONS 

4514 Fallers and Buckers 
4516 Choker setters 

(Sawmill and Plywood) 

4522 Sawmill Log Handling Occups. 

4524 Plywood Log and Block Handlers 

4526 Veneer Production Occupations 

4528 Planer Mill Occupations 

4532 Sawmill Sawing Occupations 

4534 Sawmill Drying Occupations 

4536 Sawmill Greenchainmen 

4538 Lumber Graders and Inspectors 

4542 Sawmill Waste Recovery Occups. 

4544 Veneer Drying Occupations 

4546 Veneer Salvage & Upgrading Occs. 

4548 Plywood Lay- Up Occupations 

4552 Plywood Finishing Occupations 

4554 Plywood Laborers 

4556 Woodworking Machine Operators 

4559 Sawmill Laborers 

(Pulp and Paper) 

4574 Pulp and Paper Workers 

(Furniture) 

4584 Furniture Making Machine Oprs. 
4586 Cabinetmakers 



47 GRAPHIC ARTS OCCUPATIONS 

4724 Commercial Artists & Designers 

4 73 4 Photographer s 

4766 Printing Occupations 

54 METAL WORKING OCCUPATIONS 
(Refining and Casting) 

5421 Metal Refining Occupations 

5422 Metalworking Patternmakers 
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54 METAL WORK. OCCS. (Cont. ) 61 TRANSPORTATION OCCUPATIONS 





(Refininc; v Casting cont. ) 




(Managerial and Technical) 


5424 


Molders 


6126 


A ir Traffic Controllers 


5426 


Foundry Workers 


6128 


Railroad Conductors 




(Machini.:ig) 




(Transportation Equipment Operators) 


5462 


Tool ami Die Makers 


6142 


Bus and Taxi Drivers 


5464 


MachiniiJto 


6144 


Truck Drivers 


5468 


Saw Frio To at;d Tool Sharpeners 


6152 


Bulldozer Operators^ 


5472 


Machine i'ooL Operators 


6154 


Operating Engineers 






6156 


Yarding and Loading Occupations 




{Metal Joinir.g and Fabricating) 


6158 


Industrial Truck Operators 


5482 


Welders 




(Other) 


5484 


Sheet Motiil. vVorkers 






5486 


Body :uul F- rnlor Repairmen 


6172 


Railroad Engineers and Firemen 


5488 


Blacksrnitii l^orge Shop Workers 


6174 


Railroad Brake men and Switchmen 






6184 


Ship Officers and P-ngineers 






6188 


Pilots and Flight Engineers 


56 


ELECTRTCI't'Y ELECTRONICS OCCS. 








(Electricity) 


71 


STOCK CONTROL OCCUPATIONS 


5624 


Linenid^p 


7112 


Car Loaders 


5626 


Elecl.ri'.: La\uj "^V lillect. RepaLrmen 


7114 


Warehouse men 






7116 


Shipping and Receiving Clerks 




(Elect run iijo, 'i'cchnical) 


7118 


Stock Clerks 






7122 


Mail Carriers 


5664 


Broadcast lochnicians 


7124 


Newspaper Carriers 






7126 


Packers and Wrappers 




(Electronics, Manufacturing) 


7134 


Box Boys 






7164 


Librarians 


5686 


Electronics Ai^semblers 


7166 


Library Assistants 




♦ 


74 


SALES OCCUPATIONS 


59 


OTHER PRODUCTION OCCUPATIONS 










7414 


Commodities Salesmen 


5914 


Petroloufii Proces'sing Occups, 


7415 


Sec ur it ie s Sa le s men 


Ovi-0 


r\ uu Uc; L 'V I. J • I ■ . r 1 1 il* cxi i i l>w coo d ■ 


74-1 fi 


111 O LIJL CL I C kJCL LC O L 1 Li 


5924 


Rubber atiti [Mastics Fabricators 


7417 


Real Estate Salesmen 


5926 


ProducU:jt\ I'liaters h Finishers 


7418 


Automobile bales men 


5944 


Powerhouse Firemen 


7422 


Business Services Salesmen 


5946 


:!ewajye Plant Operators 


7434 


Routemen 


5966 


Production Assemblers 


7454 


Salespersons 


5982 


Hand Craftsmen 


7484 


Sales Clerks 
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; FOOD si:uvicic occupations 

(Cooking) 

124 Chefs and Dinner Cooks 
\26 Fry Cooks 

(Serving) 

i52 Bartenders 

J54 Waiters and Waitresses 

J56 Stewards and Stewardesses 

(Clean-up) 

584 Kitchen Helpers 
B88 Bus Boys 

I HEALTH SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 
I (Administrative, Diagnosis) 

112 Physicians 

113 Dentists 

114 Veterinarians 

115 Optometrists 

116 Dietitians 

117 Physician's Assistants 

(Treatment) 



8 4 SOCIAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

(Guidance) 

8414 Counselors 

8416 Caseworkers 

8418 Psychologists 

8424 Social Service Specialists 

8428 Social Service Aides 

8432 Lawyers 

8436 Clergymen 

(Education) 

8454 University and College Teachers 

8456 Elementary & Secondary Teachers 

8458 Education Program Specialists 

8459 Child Care Workers 

(Recreation) 

8482 Recreation Program Directors 

8486 Recreation Leaders 

8488 Recreation Aides 

94 PROTECTIVE SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

9414 Law Enforcement Officers 

9426 Firemen 

9436 Military Enlisted Men 

9476 Watchmen 



124 Pharmacists 

126 Physical Therapists 

128 Speech and Hearing Specialists 98 ART AND ENTERTAINMENT 

OCCUPATIONS 

(Nursing) 

9824 Radio and Television Announcers 
162 Registered Nurses 9842 Models 

164 Licensed Practical Nurses 98S6 Performing Artists 

166 Nurse Aides and Orderlies 
174 Dental Hygienists 
176 Dental Assistants 
182 Morticians 
184 Barbers 
186 Cosmetologists 



ERIC 



